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Spiders and the Fly 


HE defenders of the British electoral system have always claimed 
as its great virtue that it produces strong governments—not 
always wise but at least capable of firmness. The truly alarming 
lesson of the general election of 1950 is its failure to repeat this 
pattern of the past ; instead of producing a result which might chart 
the course of British politics for years to come, it merely showed 
that the two major parties have divided the nation into almost equal 
halves. The forebodings that greeted this result are now shown to 
be fully justified. The new Parliament has no intrinsic life of its 
own ; it is proving to be merely a battle ground on which the parties 
manoeuvre for the best position for a fierce and prolonged struggle 
some time in the future. 


This would be acceptable to the country if the mock war at West- 
minster seemed to bear some resemblance to the fight for economic 
and social progress on which Britain is supposedly engaged. But 
these issues are not yet very prominent in the party war cries. The 
Conservatives seem determined to harry the Government on every 
possible occasion, whether the issue be vital or merely conten- 
tious. The Labour party, for their part, are pressing on with plans 
for a new election programme. The vitality of the political scene 
is more apparent than real. It is a matter of arithmetic in the divi- 
sions, not new political ideas. Neither side is genuinely anxious to 
precipitate a fresh appeal to the electorate until it sees signs that the 
balance of public opinion has begun to swing in one direction or 
another. The Conservatives are able to display vigour in their attack 
because they know that on a major division in which all the reserves 
are mobilised the Government can just save itself from defeat. So 
far they have been able to command the credit for opposing the 
Government without the risk of reaping the consequences by having 
to form a Ministry themselves or of bearing the blame for another 
general election before Supply has been voted and before electors’ 
minds have changed. 


This situation cannot continue indefinitely. Sooner or later, the 
Government, impelled by exhaustion and exasperation or encouraged 
by some calculation of electoral advantage, will decide on a dissolution 
and a general election. The real danger is that an election might 
have to be held before there had been a shift in public opinion 
sufficiently large to produce a strong majority for either party. If 
this happened, either there would be a mere extension of the present 
political stalemate or—more likely—a coalition, with dire conse- 
quences upon the cohesion of the Labour party. The fear that haunts 
the party managers is that the present division of the electorate 
between Labour and Conservatives is unlikely to change in the fore- 
seeable future. The strategists of the Labour party are aware that 
the allegiance of a high proportion of the middle class and agricultural 
votes, given to Labour in 1945 and withdrawn in 1950, is unlikely 
to return to them—the more so since Labour now finds it 
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politically essential to placate their most cherished 
supporters, the industrial wage earners. The Conserva- 
tives are uneasily conscious that the twelve and a half 
million votes, from 43.4 per cent. of the electorate, which 
they received in February, may represent the upper 
limit of their natural following. Unless they can find 
a way to broaden the basis of their support, they may 
never be able to score a decisive victory over Labour. 


It is not, therefore, surprising that Lord Woolton 
and Mr Morrison should be wooing the Liberals at the 
same time. The two and a half million electors who 
voted Liberal in February represent a very tempting 
prize for either of the major parties. A net shift of 30 
per cent of the Liberal vote to the Conservatives last 
February would have given them 17 extra seats or a 
small majority over Labour; an equivalent shift to 
Labour would have given Labour 31 extra seats or a 
substantial majority over the Conservatives. If Lord 
Woolton could detach even a third of the Liberal vote, 
he would have progressed a long way towards a rather 
insecure Tory majority ; if Mr. Morrison could do so, 
the result would be a strong Labour Government. 


* 


The form of the two approaches, however, is some- 
what different. The Conservatives use two different 
—and conflicting—methods of attack. On the one 
hand, they have been at pains to show that the Tory 
party has shaken off its authoritarian and protectionist 
past and is imbued with the spirit of modern liberalism. 
The other method is directed not at the Liberal voter, 
but at the leaders of the Liberal party. It takes the form 
of tempting offers of an electoral compact, whereby 
Liberal and Conservative candidates would not oppose 
each other in the constituencies. It cannot fail to raise 
in the minds of Liberal politicians images of an effective 
Liberal party in Parliament, thirty or fifty strong, and 
even the possibilities of office in a coalition government. 
Both these methods were used together in a speech made 
by Lord Woolton to the National Union of Conservative 
Associations last weekend. In it he suggested that since 
there was no longer any important point of principle 
which divided Conservatives and Liberals, they should 
form a common anti-Socialist front, leaving their points 
of difference, particularly on electoral reform, to be 
settled at leisure. 


It is probable that the deficiencies of the Liberal Party, 
and the liberal tone in which much of the Conservative 
case is now presented, will continue to make many people 
of liberal persuasion vote Conservative. But it is much 
more doubtful if the guile of even Lord Woolton and 
Mr Churchill in combination will succeed in drawing 
the Liberal party into an electoral compact with the 
Conservatives. The Liberal party faces, it is true, a 
gloomy future as a political party, but it would be very 
unwise to sacrifice even these uncertain prospects unless 
the Conservatives were prepared to offer and guarantee 
the one concession—electoral reform—which would 
alone be adequate compensation for losing its inde- 
pendence. Without a binding promise that the Con- 
servatives would take effective action—and not merely 
institute an inquiry—to reform the electoral system, 
the Liberal party would become the mere prisoners of 
the Tories, and would win no commensurate advantage. 
It is, presumably, because such a oo is not likely 
to be forthcoming that the Liberal Party has, this week, 
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assured “ Liberals in the country that it has no intention 


of compromising the independence of the Libera] Party,” 

The Labour party fights for the souls of Liber, 
voters with fewer weapons at its disposal, but ji 
pertinacity is no less strong. It cannot offer to mak 
an electoral compact with the Liberal Party since, as , 
majority party, it is less prepared than the Conservatives 
to consider electoral reform. It could not make any 
concessions to Liberals without rousing the deepes 
distrust and resentment among its own followers. jj 
that Mr Morrison can do is to mute the voices of the 
party’s more illiberal spokesmen, and patiently to make 
unprovocative speeches, as he did last week at High 
Wycombe, asserting that the Labour Party is the reaj 
heir to the Radical tradition and that it is a party which 
has the interests of all classes at heart. 


* 


It is impossible to predict the outcome of this contest 
for the Liberal vote. Undoubtedly the instinctive desire 
of the voter to produce a decisive result will lead many 
Liberals to vote Labour or Conservative at the next 
general election, even if the Liberal Party decides to 
risk putting up four or five hundred candidates. It is 
also possible that there may be ah increasing number 
of alliances between Conservative and Liberal associa- 
tions in the constituencies, despite the official disapproval 
of the Liberal Party. But if either Mr Morrison or Lord 
Woolton wish to win over a decisive number of Liberal 
voters, they should first reflect upon the kind of person 


they are trying to attract and the kind of policy which 
will attract him. 


It is, of course, impossible to depict with any accuracy 
the classes or sections of the community that provide 
the majority of the Liberal votes. With a few exceptions 
in the industrial north, the majority of wage earners and 
their families do not vote Liberal ; they either have a 
solid allegiance to Labour or they float between Labour 
and Tory. Broadly speaking, that section of the middle 
class which feels most bitterly about the redistribution 
of income since the war or has been most offended by 
the class-conscious remarks and tactics of Labour 
politicians votes Tory, not Liberal. The Liberal vote is 
largely garnered from those people—skilled wage 
earners, professional men and women of all kinds, and 
young graduates from the universities—who hope for 
bold and imaginative policies to meet Britain’s economic 
and social problems. In this, they may flatter some parts 
of the Liberal programme, but their thinking finds no 
comfort in the stereotyped catch-phrases of “free 
enterprise ” or “ planning.” The Liberal vote is drawn 
from those who are not convinced that the Conservative 
party is really the modern standard bearer of Liberalism, 
or that the Labour Party is an effective guardian of the 
Radical tradition ; it sees in both of them the same failure 
to face the realities of today. 


This may be a negative attitude, and it may be that 
many votes are cast for Liberal candidates more as 2 
gesture of protest than in positive support for the policies 
of the Liberal party. But neither Mr Morrison not 
Lord Woolton is likely to gain the support of the Liberal 
voter by speeches which are so concerned to be 
“ moderate ” that all meaning and content is drained out 
of them. It is not possible for them to appease their own 
supporters and to attract Liberals at the same time. In 
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default of a great remascence of vitality and leadership government upon competition and incenti\x, the 

within the Liberal party, the Liberal vote is likely to go = encroachments upon civil liberty and the threatsgto the 

to that major party which first shows itself genuinely _ liberal tradition of the British community. A partgwhich 

prepared to tackle the major problems of the time—the _ recognised these tasks would do more than atiyaict 25 

excessive claims of the Government on the nation’s million Liberals ; it would change the whole cc:$orma- 
* 


income, the restraints exercised by industry, labour and _ tion of British politics. 
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Agenda for Sydney 


T is a truism that economic development can hardly To make these choices involves an examin.}ion of 
succeed without a measure of military security and existing plans and possibilities. But the fieic, is not 
political peace. It is also true that in Asia today the entirely uncharted. The statistics prepared iy the 
prospects of pacification do not seem particularly bright. United Nations’ Economic Commission for A-ia and 
Yet there are two good reasons for removing the the Far East (ECAFE) and by the Food and Agriculture 
question of defence from the Sydney agenda. The  Qprganisation are likely to be as reliable as any other 
first is that the strategy of the cold war will be — estimates produced on the spot. The delegates at Sydney 
thoroughly discussed when the three Foreign Ministers —_ wil] have full statistics of output and trade for all the 
meet in London. Since the successful defence of vital South-East Asian commodities, estimates of com- 

Asia cannot be considered without the active participa- — parative productivity, particulars of shortages of all ' 
tion of the United States, it is wiser to leave it to a forms of capital equipment, drafts of possible investment | i: 
conference at which the Americans are represented. programmes and development schemes and estimates i 14 
ie 
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In the second place, the wholehearted co-operation of of the resources which cannot be obtained locally. Plans 
the Asian Dominions will be difficult to secure if ail already published show that the countries of South-East 
the discussions at Sydney are pitched in terms of Asia—including India and Pakistan—seek to invest some 
defending South-East Asia against Communism. Better $750 million in agricultural development in the next 
results are likely if the emphasis is primarily economic. three years, most of it from local capital. Over a year : 

A general outline of the conference’s tasks already ago, an ECAFE Working Party on industrial develop- [ 
exists in the Spender Plan. The aim is to assess the ment produced a detailed report of the industrial plans f 
broad economic needs of the area—with agricultural already drawn up by the participating governments ; oe 
development as the first meed—then to examine the these amounted to no less than $13 billion to be spread 
resources of capital and in trained manpower to meet over the next five years. 


the needs, and then to match needs against means, Such figures may or may not be reliable but there are 
calling upon local resources, upon the Commonwealth — good reasons for not reduplicating the effort necessary 
and finally upon the United States. But the conference to collect them. One is that many of the figures can only 
should not devote its entire time to drawing up a “‘com- _—be notional in the circumstances prevailing in Asia. 
prehensive plan.” The analogy of the Marshall Plan is Another is that the intense nationalism of all Asian 
appealing, but in many ways misleading. The countries governments may be mollified by using the work done by 
of western Europe presented a reasonably homogeneous _international bodies upon which they are represented. 
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hardly be a complete picture ; the problem is to choose, _ fact, depend upon the scrupulous exactness of its output 
irom a great variety of desirable plans, the jobs that can _ of statistics but on the sense of momentum that it 


. $ . . ° Bia 
problem ; their difficulty in 1947 was primarily a To pass over the international agencies would be to pass a 
shortage of foreign exchange, and the assessment of their over some of the most acceptable instruments for i 

dollar deficits was an effective method of completing common planning. ‘yah 
an already comprehensive picture. In Asia, not merely < i 
dollars but almost everything is scarce, and different ‘ 
things are missing in different countries. There can The success of the Sydney Conference will not, in i 
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be done quickly and effectively. manages to create. For this reason, if for no other, the 
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vital task is to make -a start—to select a limited number 
of key projects, to establish the machinery of. co-opera- 
tion and administration, to secure the financial assistance 
and get to work with all speed. There is no secret about 
the most serious economic obstacle to Asian recovery. It 
is lack of food. Before the war, Asia was a net exporter 
of food ; now it is an importer on a massive scale. India’s 
grain imports grew from 2,600,000 tons in 1947 to 
nearly 4,000,000 tons in 1949. In that year, it had to 
spend over £100 million of its foreign exchange reserves 
on food, £33 million in the dollar area. Japan has the 
same problem. Before the war, Japan imported over 
4 billion Ib. of milled rice. Since the end of the war, 
the United States, whose exports of rice have more than 
trebled, has largely financed and provided Japan’s rice 
supplies. American subsidies are coming to an end 
and Japan is now turning to South-East Asia, where it 
will compete with India, Malaya, Hongkong and 
Indonesia for such small surpluses of rice that may be 
on offer. Only a very rapid expansion of grain produc- 
tion in South-East Asia can meet this demand in the 
absence of dollar grants. 


Here is an immediate field for action. — Little, 
unfortunately, can be done in Burma. Its exports of 
rice are at a third of the prewar level and their restora- 
tion would all but solve the difficulties of India and 
Japan. Yet political unrest in Burma makes it almost 
certain that rice exports will fall even lower this year. 
Similarly, Indo-China, which exported over 3 billion Ib. 
of rice before the war, is not likely to exceed the figure 
of 433 million lb. reached in 1948. The emphasis should, 
it seems, be placed upon the expansion of rice growing 
in Siam and the improvement of productivity in India. 


There are considerable opportunities in both 
countries. In Siam, for instance, the World Bank is 
considering the possibility of a loan to improve the 
transport and shipment of rice. The immediate need is 
to dredge the river Menam Chao Bhraya below Bangkok 
so that 10,000-ton ships can use the river fully laden, 
to extend wharves and dock equipment and to improve 
the Siamese railways. The acreage under rice could also 
be increased and better types of rice grown. In India, 
the very backwardness of agriculture offers considerable 
scope for advance. ECAFE has estimated that Japan 
devotes 108.6 kilograms of fertiliser to each hectare ; 
in India the figure is 0.52 kilograms. This is only one 
instance in which a vigorous agricultural programme 
could bring about increased productivity. 


A considered policy for raising Asian rice production 
in the next two years would in itself demand a complete 
strategy of economic aid. A Commonwealth administra- 
tive agency could be set up at once, its officials and 
experts engaged, its original financing undertaken ; from 
the experience of a first venture of this kind far more 
would be gained than from scrupulous exercises in paper 
work. Further agricultural development, new industrial 
projects, investment in transport and shipping facilities 
could be undertaken later. From one task accomplished 
efiectively, such an agency could judge far better than 
from doubtful statistics what are the real obstacles to 
economic and social progress in Asia. 


Experience would probably show that two barriers, 
above all, stand in the way of rapid advance. The first 
is the lack of trained men, not only in the high admini- 
strative grades of government, but also in the field— 
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the NCOs of ‘industry. and technology who cap 
demonstrate on the farm and at the bench the advantages 
of new methods and machinery. The United States js 
better equipped than the Commonwealth to deal with 
this shortage—although there are problems of salary 
and status to be overcome—but a British initiative could 
accomplish a great deal. Has a Commonwealth census 
of available skilled manpower been considered ? Has 
any thought been given to establishing a new type of 
Commonwealth technical service in which men could 
make their career, without risking, as British advisers 
lent to other governments may now risk, unemployment 
in their middle forties ? 


The chief obstacle, however, must remain finance. 
The countries of South-East Asia have no surpluses to 
invest in major capital improvements. The amount of 
assistance coming from other members of the Common- 
wealth is also likely to be limited. Britain has made it 
plain that the £750 million which has found its way in 
one manner or another into Asia since the war cannot be 
repeated. On the contrary, the flow is now to be reduced. 
Australia is embarking on large capital developments of 
its own. Canada is no more than an interested observer. 
Outside the Commonwealth, Germany and Japan can 
hardly supply new capital since they are in great need 
of it themselves. The conclusion can only be that, if 
development on any rapid and ambitious scale is to be 
achieved, the United States is the only source of new 
finance. 


This fact does not, unhappily, make it any more 
certain that the capital will be forthcoming. In the short 
run, there are various provisions amounting to nearly 
$200 million, first destined for China, which Congress 
might be persuaded to release for use elsewhere. The 
Import-Export Bank might be ready to follow up 
its $100 million loan to Indonesia by advances to other 
Asian territories. The World Bank will probably finance 
one or two sound projects. But all this is small compared 
with, say, the finance made available by Britain in the 
last four years. American commercial loans will certainly 
not appear until political conditions are more stable and, 
even then, the attractiveness of investment will have to 
be proved. For the time being, any American aid to 
Asia will represent a political decision to extend economic 
assistance in the hope of earning the dividends of 
political stability and economic security rather than 2 
quick financial return. 


If the need for aid is accepted, the form it may take 
should be less important. The President’s Point Four 
is one method, and, in spite of all the political commotion 
it has aroused, the suggestion that dollar loans should be 
substituted for further releases from the sterling balances 
is in reality only another. It must be admitted, however. 
that the hopes of such a “political” decision by 
Congress do not seem very high at present. The Point 
Four programme has been reduced by half and the issue 
of the sterling balances has been grossly confused. There 
is none of the understanding and unity of purpose that 
went to the framing of the Marshall plan. The one 
hope is that the work accomplished at Sydney may, by 
its practical effectiveness, open a new phase in American 
thinking ; then genuine economic assistance might 
forthcoming later on. Here is the most cogent argument 
for a policy of action. Plans and figures will not ignite 


the American spark. That can be done only by 2 
effective job of work. 
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Too Willingly to School 


HE Worcestershire Education Committee recently 

dismissed a teacher for refusing to give up spare- 
time coaching of children for the entrance examination 
to the grammar schools. By their decision, the Com- 
mittee let loose a controversy on a particular aspect of 
the selection of children for free places in grammar 
schools. Was it part of the intention of the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act to provide such places for children of merit, but 
to deny that parents and teachers had any right to give 
their children every advantage in competing for them ? 
Or has competition for these places developed into most 
undesirable forms, including coaching in taking “ intelli- 
gence ” tests, likely to have serious effects on children of 
tender years ? This is not the main issue in what has 
come to be known as the “ eleven plus ” examination, 
but it is a good illustration of the strains and resentment 
that are widespread. 


In theory, the objects of the Act are admirable. It 
makes all secondary education free, and it substitutes 
selection by merit on the child’s part (measured by his 
performance in the “eleven plus” examination) for 
mere ability on the parents’ part to pay grammar school 
fees. But the measurement of merit is difficult and much 
resentment arises in middle class breasts when their 
swans fail in the examination while their neighbours’ 
geese succeed. A grammar school education is now 
within reach of the working class family if the child 
succeeds in the examination. If he does not, his failure 
often creates a strong sense of disappointment and injus- 
tice. Most complaints, however, come from middle class 
families—those who, before the new Education Act, 
expected to, and were fully prepared to, pay for a gram- 
mar school education for their child, irrespective of his 
ability. Now they can be certain of one only if, at the 
age of eleven, the child is among the most intelligent 
of his age group ; owing to the uneven distribution of 
grammar schools, this may mean in some areas that the 
child has to be among the top ten per cent. Thus, 
many middle class parents complain that their children 
ate squeezed out of the grammar schools and many 
working class parents suspect that their children are 


not admitted because of prejudice on the part of the 
selectors, 


It is easy to state the grammar *school problem on 
paper, and to solve it by the reflection that in time it will 
recede. The standards and reputations of the secon- 
dary modern schools will no doubt rise ; there are a few 
good ones now and more will be built ; experience 
should lead to improvements in the entrance examina- 
tion giving it wider and readier acceptance. But such 
improvements alone will not dispose of all the difficulties 
which confront middle class parents. Their background 
and their ambitions for their children rest upon the 
kind of training and prospects that are offered by the 
grammar school. In the past, the key to entering most 
professions has been the School Certificate or Matricula- 
tton ; these examinations are not normally part of the 
curriculum of the secondary modern school, or of the 
fate secondary technical school. Since very few middle 
Class parents are prepared to run the risk of their 
children being automatically excluded from the profes- 
stons by failing to pass the grammar school entrance 


examination, there has been a sharp increase in the 
demand for places in private schools, entry to which 
is not governed by the “eleven plus” examination. 
This in turn increases the financial burden upon that 
section of the middle class which in the past could not 
afford to send its children to a public school, but could 
afford to send them to an endowed grammar school 
where the fees amounted perhaps to only a quarter of 
the cost of their education. The grammar school, which 
often has a long tradition, high educational standards, 
and a roll of distinguished students, is still the goal of 


the moderately well off and of aspiring working class 
parents. 


For that reason, the “eleven plus” examination is 
a period of crisis for thousands of parents and their 
young. Each education authority conducts the examina- 
tion by its own method, but there is a good deal of 
common practice. Most authoriti¢és set papers in 
English and arithmetic and hold an intelligence test ; 
the more rigid education authorities stop at that point 
and draw a line corresponding with the number of 
grammar school places to be filled, rejecting those below 
it. The more enlightened among them take into account 
the child’s record at his primary school and give some 
weight to the teachers’ reports ; others interview as many 
as §0 per cent of the candidates. 


For a true test of merit, a child’s record over 3 or 4 
years at his primary school may give a better indication 
than his performance in a series of written and oral 
tests on two or three days. But the difficulty of laying 
down objective standards—to say nothing of the danger 
of favouritism by head teachers—is too great to encou- 
rage education authorities to abolish altogether the 
standardised written tests. Parents will insist that 
objective tests are used and their complaints are not 
against tests as such but against their alleged unfairness. 
But it is not unfairness so much as inadequacy which 
is mostly to blame. If 500 children present themselves 
for 100 places, the selection of the first 50 presents little 
or no difficulty. But below the thin layer of brilliant 
children there is a much thicker one of promising candi- 
dates among whom there may be little to choose. It is 
the need to squeeze out a large proportion of these more 
or less equally talented children that gives many parents 
the impression that the “eleven plus” examination is 
a gamble at most unpromising odds. Many children are 
not ready in time for it ; too many are herded into it, and 
given a dose, at far too young an age, of the kind of pre- 
paration that their older brothers endure five years later 
for School Certificate. Some authorities try to recognise 
these points by giving later opportunities for the recon- 
sideration of children whose development may have been 
tardy. But by the time these children have reached 13 
most grammar schools are so full, and the practice of 
turning unsuitable children out of the grammar schools so 
rare, that places for new 13-year-olds are hard to find. 


There is no agreetnent about the ideal proportion 
of grammar school places to total pupils, though the 
Ministry of Education has given its blessing to a figure 
of 15 per cent. Restrictions on school building prevent 
local education authorities (except in areas where the 
need for grammar school places is really desperate) from 
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building new grammar schools. Nor is it likely, unless 
the Ministry of Education assumes much more dictatorial 
powers than it has ever been prepared to exercise, that 
the lack of balance between the under-provided and 
over-provided areas will be completely corrected. 
Education authorities take pride in their local grammar 
schools, and they would not readily sacrifice places that 
they can fill only too easily in order to secure some 
national average of grammar school places to total 
students. Moreover, even if school building were free 
it would not necessarily be right so to expand the number 
of grammar school places in the underprovided areas 
that the total provision in those areas was increased from 
1§ to, say, 30 per cent of the eleven-year-old age group. 
A grammar school education presupposes two things— 
first, that the child is capable of profiting by an academic 
course, and, secondly, that adequate openings in the 
salaried occupations and in the professions are available. 
On the first point, many heads of grammar schools 
complain that 10 to 1§ per cent of the children who now 
enter are not really suited for the intellectual discipline 
of the grammar school and would be much happier in 
a secondary technical or secondary modern school. On 
the second point, there is no evidence that the profes- 
sions are likely to be short of recruits from the schools 
(except perhaps for girls to go into nursing and teaching) ; 
the need is rather for improved technical ability in 
industry rather than a larger number of applicants for 
the swollen salaried professions. 

There are no immediate or easy solutions to these 
problems of entry to the grammar schools. In time, 
a sprinkling of new grammar schools in the under- 
provided areas should provide some relief; in the 
meantime, those middle class parents who can still afford 
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to pay will rely on the private or independent school for 
their children’s education. But, in the long run, the 
only solution is to put meaning into “ parity of esteem ” 
for all types of secondary education which it was the aim 
of the 1944 Act to create. An equal degree of confidence 
and respect for all forms of secondary education, whether 
taken in modern, technical or grammar schools, will take 
many years to achieve; and it would be tragic jf 
‘parity’ were achieved by lowering the standards and 
the prestige of the grammar schools. The aim of al] 
local authorities should be to reduce the pressure on the 
grammar schools not by diluting their standards but 
by providing an alternative in the other secondary 
schools, differing in the nature of the training they 
provide but not in its quality. Only when parents 
see from experience that the products of the secondary 
schools are at no disadvantage compared with the 
products of the grammar schools, will they readily send 
their children there. The growth of a genuine parity 
of esteem, however, calls for changes of parental 
attitudes which still equate a black collar job with social 
respectability. It will come only when parents, whether 
middle class or working class, accept the fact that only 
a small proportion of children will be better equipped 
for life by a grammar school education and will be 
happy in the kind of occupations or professions which 
it opens to them. For the rest, whether they be 70 
or 85 per cent of the school population, the alternative 
provided by a good general education combined with a 
sound introduction to a career in industry, agriculture 
or domestic science should have strong attractions. It 
is an alternative which is suited to the needs of most 
children seeking employment in a complicated techno- 
logical society and to the needs of that society itself. 


Can Persia Plan? 


OST Persians wish that foreigners—British, 

American, Russian—were not so interested in 
their internal affairs. They would like to be left to go 
their own way, at their own pace, in the vast spaces of 
their pleasant country. But two facts reduce their 
chances of being left alone. One is their position on the 
map, which keeps them within the orbit of the cold war. 
The other is the course of recent events in China, which 
suggests that they must now choose between two patterns 
of social change—either the ruthless, methodical process 
now being imposed upon China ; or the more hesitant, 
unspectacular transformation that takes place when 
eastern feudalism accepts western aid for “ social 
development.” Persia’s landlord-politicians pay lip 
service to reform, but most of them have complacently 
refused, hitherto, to see that a ruling class of the present 
pattern must inevitably choose the western way. In 
practice, they have done so, for two years ago they 
accepted a modicum of American military assistance, and 
recently the Shah made an official visit to the United 
States. So far, however, by no means all Persian 
politicians have faced the implications. 


Last month a new cabinet started the Persian new year 
with a substantial vote of confidence from a brand new 
senate—the first under new constitutional arrangements 
—and a newly elected Majlis. Such an array of new 
brooms should put new impetus behind the policy, known 
as the Seven Year Plan, that is designed to produce 


change on a western model. On paper, this plan has 
been ready for some considerable time ; it was accepted 
by the Majlis more than a year ago. The team of 
American advisers that was hired to pronounce upon It 
—Overseas Consultants Inc.—has tendered its recom- 
mendations in five volumes. Nothing is now lacking 
save the means of executing the plan. The main task 
facing the new prime minister is to get the several partes 
whose concurrence is required—Shah, cabinet, planners, 
senators, deputies—to move in step. First he has to 
secure the funds that are needed before the plan can be 
seriously started, and secondly he has to get some agree- 
ment about the order in which its component parts are 
to be carried out. 


When the question of funds for development is put 
to any Persian, from the Shah downwards, he at once 
argues that Persia is owed the money as compensation 
for material damage done by the allies’ war time occupa 
tion. But this contention is hardly valid. During the 
war, the Persians suffered a psychological affront and 
some great physical inconveniences; but they also 
gained greatly from local expenditure and from local 
employment by foreigners as well as from rising oil 
royalties. Last year, the British Government repaid the 
Persians most adequately for the main wear and t¢af 
which it had caused—£8,200,000 in gold and transfet- 
able sterling for the wartime carriage of British military 
traffic on Persian railways. If the Soviet government 
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were similarly to transfer the 12 tons of gold which it 
owes for goods and services during the war years, the 
Persians could start to acquire fresh funds on a basis of 
today’s needs and forget about yesterday’s grievances. 


Any thoughtful Persian looking at the parlous 
economic state of the country would accept this view. 
The government’s finances show a deficit owing mainly 
to increased military expenditure. Reserves are low. 
Export trade (excluding the trade of the oil company) 
has fallen steadily since 1946-47. Industrialists, 
merchants, and peasants, are all in a disgruntled mood. 
The manufacturer, during the war and since, has been 
selling all he could produce without thought of costs ; 
now he is finding that his prices are far above those of 
competing imports, and is closing plants and leaving 
workers unpaid. The merchants are irritated with the 
Bank Melli, which has been restricting credits to the 
bazaars in order to have more to lend for the seven year 
development projects. The peasants, particularly in the 
north, are still feeling the effects of the bad winter in 
Azerbaijan in 1948-49 and the long succession of 
droughts in Kholasan. Poor administration and distri- 
bution have also contributed to their misery. 
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The situation is one in which Soviet propaganda is 
revelling. There is a noticeable increase in the quantity 
and distribution of leaflets and newspapers by the 
Russian-sponsored Tudeh (“Mass”) party. Its 
membership is at present not impressive either in 
quantity or quality, for it lost most of its influential 
adherents when the Russians pressed their intrusions 
too far, firstly over the question of federal autonomy for 
Azerbaijan, and secondly, over the question of an oil 
Concession in north Persia. But it has recovered from 
the low levels to which it subsequently fell, largely thanks 
to delays in sterling on the seven year plan. 


It behoves the new government, therefore, rapidly to 
seek the funds for the plan if it is to arrest this develop- 
ment. The Bank Melli is ready to lend but can supply 
only a fraction of the total on the scale envisaged— 
21,000 million rials ($650 million) over the next seven 
years. The obvious source to which to turn is the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. Last summer, the company, 
having the seven year plan as well as its increased 
Profits in view, offered the Persian government a new 
agreement. It proposed increased royalties, payment 
of an increased tax per ton of oil produced, and an annual 
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payment, as opposed to a bulk payment at the termina- 
tion of its concession, of Persia’s share of each year’s 
allocation to general reserve. This offer was turned 
down by the late Majlis, partly because it disliked any 
tacit admission that a foreign concession can be an asset, 
but largely because no one had made it his business to 
give the new offer any publicity among Persians. 
The offer that was turned down, but is still open 
to the new Majlis, was an increase of royalties from 
4S. to 6s. per ton, a small increase of tax, and payment 
of a guaranteed minimum annual sum to Persia in respect 
of its share of dividends and reserves. The guaranteed 
minimum was {4,000,000 per annum. On the basis of 
the outputs for 1948 and 1949, therefore, a calculation 
reveals that the old rate—already paid—and the new 
rate—which is still on offer—compare somewhat as 


follows, allowance being made for the devaluation of 
sterling : — 


1948 1949 
Output..... 23°4mn. metric tons 25-4 mn. metric tons 
Old rate....  £9-1 million £13-4 million 
New rate... £18-6 million £22-0 million 


It should be added that the figure for 1949 at the new 
rate would probably be exceeded, since it is calculated 
on the known figure (£18 million from royalty and tax), 
plus the minimum figure (£4,000,000) for share of divi- 
dends and reserve. The final figure for the latter, judging 


by the experience of 1948, is likely again to exceed the 
minimum. 


It is obvious from these figures that the Persian 
exchequer stands to gain from the supplemental agree- 
ment arrears amounting to some {20 million for 1948 
and 1949,-to say nothing of higher income for future 
years. Once the money is available, from this or inter- 
national sources, development and reform can be started. 
Under the original plan, as approved by the govern- 
ment’s American consultants, 28 per cent of the total 
was to be allocated to health, 25 per cent to agriculture 
(including irrigation), 23 per cent to roads and railways, 
14 per cent to mines and industry, leaving 10 per cent 
for smaller projects. But the events of recent months 
suggest that there have been second thoughts about these 
propositions. In particular there has been disagree- 
ment whether the plan should take over the liability 
of Persia’s Industrial and Mining Bank. In the 
teeth of considerable criticism the planners have 
accepted this liability, with the result that the first credits 
give agriculture only § per cent ; the bulk of the money 
goes to more immediately spectacular undertakings. 
These are the completion of the railways to Tabriz and 
Meshed, and the financing of the Industrial and Mining 
Bank in order to rescue Persian industry from the plight 
of high wage bills and low productivity. 


These quarrels may be resolved, but it will require 
an immense concerted effort by planners and cabinet. 
They will have to show great firmness towards their 
industrialist friends, whose mismanagement is a 
perpetual liability to the financing of the seven year plan. 
They will need sufficient strength of character to cut 
down expenditure on urban or inter-urban projects, of 
the kind that politicians prefer because they produce 
results quickly visible to voters, and direct attention back 
to the slow but basic processes of restoring health and 
agriculture. Unless they do so, a country that is 90 per 
cent agricultural may stave off discontent for a decade, 
but it cannot hope to become prosperous or to maintain 
real independence. 
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NOTES 


Missions to Moscow 


It is presumably not altogether an accident that two 
high officials of the United Nations should be making for 
Moscow on the eve of the conferences between western 
ministers that are to take place in London. It would cer- 
tainly suit Mr Stalin and make things more difficult for 
Mr Bevin and Mr Acheson if press agencies—or other 
media favoured by the Kremlin—started spreading reports 
of possible bases for east-west negotiation at the 
precise moment when major plans have to be made on 
the assumption that no such possibility exists. The French 
appear already to be going through one of their periodical 
fits of nervousness about the “ provocative” nature of the 
Atlantic Pact policy, and opinion in the west is still quite 
vulnerable to the shrill clamour of the Soviet peace cam- 
paign. 

Mr Trygve Lie and Dr Gunnar Myrdal would be less 
than human if they did not cherish some hope of going 
down to history as men who helped to stop the cold war; 
but they would be less than wise if they did not realise that 
false moves would prolong it. If general proposals are 
discussed, however informally, and then bruited abroad, 
only to be rejected in London as too imprecise, then the 
peacemongers score a trick and pessimism gets deeper. On the 
other hand, if the two visitors can help to get the Russians 
back to the United Nations or persuade them to talk frankly 
about east-west trade, then positive good would be done. 
But the work must be precise and confidential, not merely 
propaganda material for a Tass message late on a Saturday 
night. As officials they have, of course, to remain impartial 
and judicial; but in dealing with the Russians in the past 
they have gone so far in this effort as to do some injustice to 
the point of view of the western governments. Cordial 
wishes for the success of these Moscow missions must not, 
therefore, conceal slight uneasiness about their timing and 
consequences. 


May Day Contrasts 


May Day has become a barometer of the cold war. From 
capital after capital the readings have come in, registering 
everything from storm to the flattest calm. In most English 
speaking countries the day went by with no more than routine 
celebrations. At the other end of ,the scale, the Russians 
demonstrated their passion for peace with an immense 
mechanised military march past and an air display of the 
latest jet fighters and bombers. The principal speaker on 
this great day of peaceful labour and constructive work was, 
appropriately enough, the Soviet Chief of Staff. 


In the debatable lands between east and west, the day 
passed in commendable calm. In Berlin, the Communist 
demonstrations and western counter-demonstrations, which 
had been a source of much previous anxiety, were com- 
pleted almost without incident. In the Soviet sector the 
“ spontaneous ” demonstrators were herded into groups and 
formations and fronts—uncannily reminiscent of the city’s 
recent and ill-omened past—and the Moscow note was struck 
by the marching of the armed Bereitschaften, or militarised 
police units. In the western sector an even larger crowd 
collected to picnic with its lunch baskets and showed 
that democracy is, in its old untidy, unpredictable way, 
prepared to see out the cold war. 


In the other chief areas of tension in free Europe—France 
and Italy—there were noticeable signs of declining Com- 
munist ardour. In Paris General de Gaulle collected a bigger 
crowd than the Communists demonstrating for M Joliot- 
Curie and against the atom bomb. In Italy the free trade 
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unions stole much of the Communists’ thunder and the; 
sympathisers had to listen to Guiseppe di Vittorio’s warp 
that Communists cannot expect to win all the time. 


Yet Europe is not the only arena of the struggle. There 
the balance of advantage may lie with the west. Elsewhere 
it is still uncertain. Thousands paraded with Communi 
flags in Indonesia. Thousands more applauded Communis, 
demonstrations in Tokyo, demanding an end to the American 
occupation. And—a tragic and visible demonstration of 
western failure—eighteen Africans were shot dead and others 
wounded in May Day disturbances on the Witwatersrand. 


ing 


x x * 


Dominions and Communists 


The Australian and South African governments are 
embarking on an experiment in the handling of Communist 
activity which may offer useful lessons to other governments 
contemplating similar action. Both have tabled Bills which 
seek to disband the Communist party and to make it an 
offence for any individual to be a Communist, or to be ass- 
ciated with Communists. The Bills may be amended on 
their passage through the two parliaments, but there seems 
little hope that a more liberal spirit will be infused into 
them. Mr Menzies, for one, has stated categorically that 
he intends to see his Bill through in its entirety. 


In each Dominion the Communists, it is true, are stronger 
and a greater potential threat to the state than they are in 
Britain. But the banning of a political party in a democratic 
state, however subversive its doctrines may be, is wrong in 
principle and seldom achieves the object of checking the 
activities of party members. Indeed, in Australia especially, 
it is more likely to spread around Communism an atmosphere 
of clandestine adventure, conspiracy and martyrdom which 
might attract better—if not more—people than the present 
humdrum propaganda and committee activity offered by the 
party leaders. For every six fellow travellers scared by 
such legislation one militant is created. Moreover, a party 
working underground is difficult to control especially if st 
concentrates on industrial unrest and sabotage. 


There is a further point which applies particularly to the 
Australian Bill. In order to be able to enforce the outlawing 
of the Communists and also, presumably, as an attempt (0 
prevent them from forming secret societies, Mr Menzies 
has laid it down that the onus is placed on an individual 
described as a Communist to prove that he is not a Con- 
munist, that information which leads to the declaration 0! 
a person being a Communist need not be divulged, and that 
private houses in which Communists are suspected to % 
hiding may be raided. These provisions may be essential 
for carrying out the intention of the Bill ; but they constitute 
a deep encroachment on the rights of individuals and # 
invitation to abuse of power by the police. The democratic 
and liberal way to fight the Communists is by personal action 
in committee, in conference, and in writing ; the law should 
be used only to protect the individual and the community 
from violence and unconstitutional methods. 


x * * 


Red, White and Blue in Docks 


An uneasy ttuce has been declared between the 
unions in the London docks. The men of the Stevedores 
union (the blue ticket holders) and the small minority of the 
dockers in the Transport and General Workers’ Union (the 
white ticket holders) who had followed the lead of the steve 
dores, returned to work on Monday. As in the previous d 


strikes in London, the unofficial strike committe has been able 
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to keep up the pretence of retaining the initiative by ordering 
, resumption of work when it was clear that most of the 
strikers intended to resume work in any case. In week-end 
meetings, the unofficial committee stated the terms on which 
the strikers were going back to work with a blithe disregard 
of the fact that the terms had neither been discussed with nor 
accepted by anyone except themselves. By tactics which are 
typical of the Communists they have, therefore, succeeded in 
creating the impression that they dictated the course of events 
throughout the strike. They have also prepared the ground 
for future trouble. 


There are two points worth noting about the recent strike. 
First, the reports of widespread dissatisfaction among the 
“ white ticket holders” with the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union do not stand close examination. Less 
than ten per cent of the London dockers who are members 
of this union joined the strikers. And most of this small 
minority, at the original meeting which declared the strike, 
voted against striking ; they joined the strikers because of the 
traditional acceptance of majority decisions—at this meeting, 
che stevedores outnumbered them by four to one—and 
possibly because of some sympathy with the Communists. 
There may be many defects in the organisation of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union ; but there was no doubt 
that the dockers’ representatives in that union were right to 
insist on the principle that dockers who refused to abide by 
the dock labour scheme and by the agreements, which had 
been negotiated with their consent, should be expelled from 
the union. Had there been no rival union inspired by 
militant tactics, that would have been the end of the matter. 


The second point is that the political nature of the strike 
bears a remarkable similarity to other dock strikes which have 
breken out throughout Europe. In spite of all disclaimers 
to the contrary, the coincidence of Cominform propaganda 
calling on dockers to disrupt the Marshall plan and to prevent 
shipments of arms to the Far East, of the strikes in Europe 
and now of the strike in London, makes it as certain as it can 
be that the London strike was started and kept going by 
Communists. The rivalry between the two unions was the 
opportunity for causing a strike rather than the cause itself. 


x * x 


Danger and Dissent 


On Tuesday the House of Lords debated a motion criti- 
cising Lord Vansittart for not having used “ due care in the 
exercise of the Privilege of Parliament” during a debate 
which he had initiated on March 29th on the infiltration 
of Communists into the public service. In the original debate 
Lord Vansittart had named a number of individuals—with 
certain extremely tasteless embellishments of language— 
whom he considered were Communists or fellow-travellers. 
Lord Stansgate re-opened the matter this week to try to 
get his fellow peers to decide whether Lord Vansittart had 
abused the privileges of his position. In the event the debate 
was a painful affair, despite the fact that Lord Exeter made 
their lordships listen before the debate began to a Standing 
Order of 1626 warning members that “ personal, sharp or 
taxing speeches be forborn.” The leader of the House, Lord 
Addison, unceremonious!y brought the debate to a full stop 
after Lord Vansittart’s defence of himself, but only after a 
sharp and taxing exchange with his supporter and political 
colleague, Lord Stansgate. 


Although it is possible to dismiss the whole affair as a 
quarrel between overwrought elderly statesmen, the debate 
did underline a point of great importance. The principle 
of Parliamentary Privilege is vital to the maintenance of 
democratic institutions, but it also puts into the hands of 
the member of a legislature the power to damage the 
reputation of a private individual without any possibility of 
redress. It would be unnecessary to underline this point, 
Were it not for the fact that it is just such an abuse of privi- 
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lege by Senator McCarthy in the United States Senate that 
has led to a recrudescence of “witch hunting” in Wash- 
ington. It is one thing for the Government to adopt special 
measures to counter the infiltration of Communists into 
positions of trust in the public service. It is quite another 
for legislators to make charges which they cannot be called 
to substantiate under the due process of law. 

Lord Vansittart was undoubtedly right to call attention— 
however unwise his choice of words or of the individuals 
whom he singled out for attack—to the threat of Communists 
being given positions of influence within the public service. 
Since their defeat at the general election, there are grounds 
for believing that the Communist party in Britain, as in 
other European countries, will for the time being work more 
below than above the surface. Lord Stansgate was equally 
right to draw attention to the damage which Lord Vansit- 
tart’s actions and attitude could inflict upon individual 
citizens. In the two men and in the two points of view are 
expressed the dualism that runs through the whole of 
English political history. Lord Vansittart stressed the 
importance of preserving the body politic, Lord Stansgate, 
speaking with the authentic accents of the Dissenters, 
stressed the importance of protecting the individual. It is 


the undying debate that was argued by Strafford and Prynne, 
by Pitt and Fox. 


* * * 


Local Government Tangles 


The rejection by the House of Commons, on a free 
vote, of two private bills for confirming county borough status 
on Ilford and Luton is of more than local importance. The 
local government pattern of England has been largely frozen 
since 1926, and has remained completely unaltered since 
1939, in a form which everyone agrees is illogical and unsatis- 
factory. There is a group of towns, of which Ilford (popula- 
tion 185,000) and Luton (110,000) are members, which on 
their own intrinsic merits has a sound claim to the indepen- 
dent status of a county borough. Unfortunately, to give these 
towns their rights, within the present framework of local 
government, might do more harm than good. To concede 
Ilford’s claim, for instance, would be to justify a spate of 
similar applications from other populous districts in Greater 
London, while to yield Luton’s claim would bring about the 
dismemberment of the county of Bedford. 


Nevertheless, there is bound to be sympathy with Ilford, 
Luton, and all the other local authorities whose claims have 
been fobbed off since 1945 with the argument, repeated again 
by Mr Bevan, that they must wait for a comprehensive recon- 
struction of local government—an ironical excuse from the 
head of a Ministry which bears the main responsibility for 
the long delay in getting local government reorganised. After 
a wait of several years Mr Bevan snubbed the Local Govern- 
ment Boundary Commission, turned down its comprehensive 
plan, and assumed the responsibility for making fresh pro- 
posals. He is now able to argue that in view of the Parlia- 
mentary situation a further indefinite postponement is 
inevitable. Meanwhile the lack of any machinery for making 
urgent adjustments, such as the Boundary Commission 
provided, is being keenly felt. 


In point of fact, there is no real reason why the present 
Parliament should not justify its existence by making a 
determined attack on the local government problem. The 
whole question, as debates on the Ilford and Luton bills 
showed, cuts right across party loyalties. There is wide- 
spread agreement that it would be useless to refer the problen 
to another commission, and that Parliament must take respon- 
sibility for finding a solution. Mr Bevan’s contention that 
the local authorities will not agree amongst themselves is 
irrelevant because they will never agree. Given a determina- 
tion by both parties to consult the needs of local government 
and to ignore the lobbying of particular interests, a solution 
would not be impossible. 
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Tito Takes Stock 


Marshal Tito said remarkable things in the — that 
he delivered to the Jugoslav National Assembly on April 27th. 
There were some frank admissions of shortcomings in the 
economic performance of the regime, some recognisable 
figures of production instead of mysterious percentages, a 
subversive message to Balkan neighbours about federation 
between “equal” socialist states, and some strikingly polite 
references to western trade partners and former enemies in 
Austria, Greece and Italy. In short, the Marshal is as staunch 
a Communist as ever, but now finds it convenient to talk 
sense in a candid way and in reasonably simple language. 


The most significant thing in the speech is its call for 
increased production and exports. The future of the Marshal 
may depend on his ability to convince his people and the 
outside world that he can buy or borrow from the west what 
is needed both to raise standards of living and to carry out the 
programme of industrialisation—indeed, on his ability to 
snap his fingers indefinitely at the blockade imposed by the 
Russians and their satellites. He insisted that more timber 
must be cut and sold, more food grown to produce genuine 
surpluses, otherwise “ next year we shall run into considerable 
difficulties concerning our international trade.” Some 
500,000 tons of maize and 250,000 tons of wheat are needed 
for export this year. 


There will certainly have to be a stout performance by 
the Jugoslav economy to justify—on purely economic grounds 
—the help that has come from the west. Belgrade has 
received since last summer some $75 million worth of aid 
from the Export-Import Bank, the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and this country. Further aid from 
the World Bank is expected soon and German and Dutch 
firms have obliged with credits. Yet trade with the west in 
1949 did not equal that with eastern Europe in 1948, in 
spite of the fact that exports to America are more than 
keeping pace with imports from the same source. Moreover, 
until capital equipment and machinery ordered from the 
west begins to arrive it will be difficult to be sure whether 
the trained manpower exists to make full use of it, especially 
in the key industries of mining, timber and oil. 


The Marshal made it clear that he will persist both in his 
five year plan and in his determination to have a strong 
armaments industry, the claims of which on the economy look 
excessive but are difficult to assess. The Jugoslav people are 
in for no easy time, but their performance up to date suggests 
that the prospects of success are very fair. 


x * * 


Belgian Elections Again 


After all, a compromise on the royal question in Belgium 
has proved impossible. When, three weeks ago, the Ki 
offered to surrender his prerogatives to his eldest son, the way 
seemed clear for a solution agreed between the three parties. 
The procedure governing the transfer of power was drawn up 
and there seemed to be no more than points of detail to 
settle. Distrust of the King’s real intentions, however, 
prevented a solution. The Socialists asked that he should 
undertake to remain in exile once his prerogatives had been 
abandoned. The King replied haughtily that he had nothing 
to add to his previous offer ; the Socialists withdrew their 
concurrence with the compromise plan ; and the Liberals, 
after much heart searching, decided that they could not join 
the Christian Socialists in a coalition to carry through the 
proposed compromise without Socialist support. 

The has therefore dissolved Parliament and new 
elections will take place on June 4th. If the Royalist vote 
in the referendum is any guide, the Christian Socialists should 
now secure a majority in both Chambers, but it is too early 
_to say whether they would then revert to their original 
demand that the King should be permitted to return uncon- 
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ditionally. This is the declared policy of the extreme yj 
It is probably not the ideal solution in the eyes of the ey. 
Premier, M. Eyskens, and other moderates.” Perhaps jh, 
best hope now for pacification in Belgium is that the Christiay 
Socialists should secure their majority and use it to introduc 
the compromise which so nearly succeeded before. 


* * * 


French Trade Achievement 


Widespread industrial unrest during the early months of 
this year has not prevented the French trade deficit with the 
rest of the world from steadily shrinking. During the firy 
quarter of this year French exports were valued at 147,77; 
million francs, compared with 100,731 million during the firs 
quarter of 1949 ; the corresponding figures for imports were 
212,222 million and 167,645 million. France was thus able 
to cover 69 per cent of its imports by its exports during the 
first quarter of 1950, as against §9 per cent during the same 
period last year. It was able, moreover, to acnieve this in 
spite of a considerable increase in the value of total imports. 
For the month of February, when exports reached a record 
postwar value of $3,353 million francs, exports covered as 
much as 73 per cent of imports. These figures exclude 
France’s trade with its overseas territories, with which it 
has an increasing surplus ; and if these colonial figures are 
also included the picture looks even brighter. While in 1948 
the average monthly deficit of the whole of French external 
trade was nearly 20 billion francs, in February this year it 
was down to about 11 billion francs. 


Owing to last year’s excellent harvests, grain, which used 
to be one of France’s largest imports, has become an export. 
France has not only repaid 300,000 tons of wheat lent to it 
last year, but has also exported more than 120,000 tons 
during the first three months of this year. It has also stepped 
up its exports of textiles, metals and animal and vegetable 
products. Imports of refined oil products, coal and food- 
stuffs have been heavily reduced. (The cut in food imports 
is of particular importance because they came mainly from 
America.) It is true that France has increased its imports 
of a number of consumer goods and raw materials ; but any 
increase in textile exports would not have been possible 
without greatly increased imports of raw materials, many of 
which were paid for out of Marshall aid. Raw textiles com 
stituted a quarter of the value of all imports during the first 
quarter of this year, and half of the cotton imports cam 
from the United States, 


It is, of course, the trade deficit with the dollar area which 
still presents the French with their greatest and most intract- 
able problem. Yet even here some progress has been made, 
largely through cutting down dollar imports. These 
amounted to 17.5 per cent of total imports during the first 
quarter of this year, compared with 25 per cent during the 
corresponding quarter of last year. Unfortunately French 
exporters, who have made such successful onslaughts on the 
sterling area markets, have achieved only small successes 
the dollar markets, 


* * * 


Mr Webb on the Cabbage Patch 


It has alwaye been fairly obvious that Mr Maurice Webb's 
ae amie ualities do not include a capacity for ned 
essly clear thinking. His expressed opinions on the vegeta 
shortage, however, constitute an unmistakable record in what 
the New Yorker would call the t of Utter Com 
fusion. In the course of a single h at Reading he 
asserted a bles were scarce of ~ yyieh 
drought (a fact hardly open to tion) ; that their 4) 

rice, nevertheless, was due to the fact that they wert 
by private enterprise without benefit of controls: 
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that the maximum price regulations would merely result in 
their disappearance from the market (it is something to see 
this realised) but that, with socialised distribution, high prices 
could be avoided even in a drought-bedevilled season ; that 
housewives could break down vegetable prices by boycotting 
vegetables (this after years of educational campaigning on 
the need for vitamins) ; and that any complaints should be 
addressed (after five years of Labour government) to the 
Opposition parties. 

Pages could be devoted to the logic of these statements; 
but one would particularly like some explanation of the 
miracle by which genuinely scarce vegetables, impossible to 
include in any rationing scheme, are to be kept by a socialised 
distributive system at the price appropriate to times of plenty. 
Few people would deny that the system of distribution 
of vegetables in this country falls a very long way short of 
perfection, adding inordinately to the price of the produce 
sold and detracting inordinately from its quality. Over- 
centralisation and marketing bottlenecks join with poor 
grading and bad packing against the interests of both pro- 
ducer and consumer ; and municipal or co-operative enter- 
prise may well have a place in any movement of reform. 
Any network of quick-freezing or canning plants, such as 
would provide a real answer to the problem of alternate 
glut and scarcity, might also need, or at least benefit from, 
Government assistance. Neither possibility, however, 
could really be described as “ socialisation.” So far as 
immediate help to the housewife goes, Mr Webb might be 
better occupied in relaxing the restrictions on imports of 
vegetables from the Continent. But then what would happen 
to the rural vote ? 


*® * * 


Equality in Misery Again 


It might have been thought that supplies of food were 
now varied enough and ample enough for the dog-in-the- 
manger (what I can’t buy thou shalt not have) attitude that 
has characterised the last few years to have disappeared. 
But no. Three recent items of news show that it persists 
as strongly as ever. First comes Mr Webb’s announcement, 
in a written parliamentary answer, of the removal of the §s. 
limit on meals in restaurants—together with the agglomera- 
tion of house charge, dancing and cabaret charges, service 
charge and oyster charge. The limit is not, however, being 
removed because it is nonsensical and aggravating, having 
long since served the purpose for which it was imposed in 
June, 1942. It is being removed because “ the balance of 
public advantage” lies that way, because the Government, 
atter duly assessing the limit’s merits as an “ instrument of 
equity in the consumption of food supplies ” and the psycho- 
logical consequences of allowing a restaurant to charge an 
honest price for a worthwhile meal, has decided that the 
importance of the tourist trade just, but only just, overrides 
these considerations. Along with this grudging acceptance 
of the inevitable must be put the Government’s attitude to 
cream. The housewife would only be irritated, said Mr 
Webb recently, if he had accepted Mr Dillon's offer to fly 
Irish cream to this country. Now it is quite true that only 
a small minority of housewives would buy cream at the price 
that would have been asked. But if they choose to spend 
their money in this way why should other housewives, who 
perhaps prefer to see their housekeeping money going on 
football pools, cinemas and the dogs, be irritated ? 


Unfortunately there is some evidence that in this dog-in- 
the-manger attitude the Government is merely reflecting the 
attitude of the majority of the public. The News Chronicle 
discloses this week that a recent Gallup Poll asked people 
whether they would consider it fair to have a two-tiered 
‘atoning system, that is, a system under which rationed foods 
would be on sale at considerably higher prices provided that 
the present rations of the same foods were available at fixed 
Prices, Only 27 per cent thought it would be fair, while 65 


987 
per cent thought it would be unfair—though 16 per cent of 
these were honest enough to admit that they would buy more 
butter if the system were in force. This preference for 
equality in misery is an ugly side effect of the principle of 
fair shares, and after ten years of imposed uniformity it will 
be hard to get rid of it. 


*® *% x 


The Status of Nurses 


The fourth and final report of the Nursing Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of the Royal College of Nursing was pub- 
lished this week under the title “ The Social and Economic 
Conditions of the Nurse.” Since nursing is probably the 
most reported on profession in the world, many of the 
committee’s comments and recommendations are inevitably 
familiar. What is interesting is not so much that the com- 
mittee should recommend so strongly the status of students 
for nurses in training, better conditions of work and so on, 
but that it should still have to recommend these things even 
after the undoubted improvement that has taken place in 
recent years. 


The fact is that most hospitals still regard the student 
nurse as an indispensable “ pair of hands ” for carrying out 
the work of the hospital. This is hardly surprising, for the 
increasing demands made on the hospitals are such that 
hospital authorities are afraid lest too much emphasis on the 
student status of nurses in training will be to the detriment 
of their patients’ welfare. This is admittedly a short-sighted 
view, but it is difficult to blame the hospitals for putting the 
interests of their patients first. 


On a longer view, however, the committee, like others 
before it, is right to emphasise the importance of student 
status as a means of reducing the deplorable wastage of 
nursing manpower during training. Last year’s Nurses 


Act, it points out, should go some way towards making this 
shift of emphasis universal among hospitals, by separating 
























The Defeat of Socialism 


SOCIALISM seems making progress in England as well as 
abroad. It is patronised by some of the clergy, and by 
some of the literati. It is looked on as auxiliary to one 
party in the Church—it is claimed as the ally of 
Christianity, or perhaps its completion. It is said to be 
the fulfilment of science to reconcile the past with the 
future, political economy with progress ; and so it makes 
way in the land... . It is smiled on by philanthropists and 
ladies—it promises distinction and influence to schemers 
whose main creed is to promote their own advancement, 
and who are ready to adopt any opinion, as a secondary 
creed, that serves that object... . About the desirableness 
of bettering the condition of the people there cannot be a 
doubt. Religion and philosophy alike forbid us to believe 
that the present condition of the masses is to be their 
permanent condition. As there have been changes in 
past time, there must be changes in future; but as the 
past changes were not brought about designedly by 
schemers, neither will future changes. ... Unfounded 
as we regard their plans, we have no fear that they will 
extensively seduce the people. What they might have 
done had restrictions on trade been continued, we will 
not say. But most of the evils which have of late been 
pressed so much on public attention, are the lingering 
results of a system which has received its death blow, and 
we can rely on the coming prosperity of the community 
to release us from all fears of socialism. 


The Economist 


May 4, 1850 
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the finance of training nurses from the general finances of 
hospitals. But the committee also points out, very rightly, 
that the emphasis on student status implies that the nurses 
concerned should be worthy of that status. At present, many 
are called for training but few are chosen as trained nurses. 
The committee would have far fewer. called, a large part 
of the tasks at present being performed in the wards by 
nurses being allotted to other and less skilled workers. 


Thus the committee lends the weight of its authority in 
support of the proposal for a three-tiered system of work in 
the wards. First there would be those doing non-nursing 
duties, such as domestic and clerical work. Then there would 
be those doing simp'e nursing tasks not requiring much skill, 
such as is now done by “ assistant nurses ” with a short train- 
ing. Thirdly, there would be the highly skilled nurses 
trained from specially selected students. All this is logical 
and sensible—regarded from the nursing viewpoint. But 
although the committee shows itself thoroughly aware of the 
need to regard nursing against a wider background, its 
proposals will not reduce in total the hospitals’ increasing 
demands on the nation’s shrinking woman power. 


* * * 


The Relief of M. Joliot-Curie 


M. Joliot-Curie can blame nobody but himself for his 
dismissal from the post of French high commissioner for 
atomic energy. So fanatical was the tone and so rigid the 
doctrine of the Communist congress recently held at Genne- 
villiers that further tenure of a key post in his country’s 
military and industrial organisation by a professing party 
member was clearly not possible. Elementary political 
loyalty is the least a government is entitled to demand of a 
public servant, but it is precisely that loyalty which Com- 
munists consider themselves free to cast aside when and 
how they think fit. Indeed—in France at any rate—their 
claim goes further, to the point where allegiance to the Soviet 
Union is held to be the first duty and obedience to Stalin 
the ultimate test of political reliability. The idea that the 
Soviet Union should be the patrie and France merely the pays 
still seems to some fantastic, but it is so often proclaimed by 
the party itself that it must be accepted at its face value. 


As if to make the matter clear beyond doubt, Stalin him- 
self sent on April 28th the following telegram to the party’s 
leader, M. Thorez: 


Highly esteemed Comrade Thorez! Allow me to greet 
you and congratulate you on your §oth birthday. 

All the peoples of the world and the workers of all coun- 
tries know and esteem you as a proven leader of the 
Communists of France, a leader of the French workers and 
working peasants, and as a valiant fighter for peace and for 
the ere of democracy and socialism throughout the 
world. 


The people of the Soviet Union, moreover, know and love 
you as their friend and as a staunch fighter for friendship 
and alliance between the peoples of France and of the Soviet 
Union. I wish you further success in your work for the 
good of the French people and the working people of the 
whole world. I grasp your hand firmly. 

M. Joliot-Curie has more than once declared that, as a 
man of honour, he would not even think of passing on to 
a foreign government any secret of national defence; his 
conscience as a Frenchman and a scientist would forbid him 
doing any such thing. But his protestations provoked most 
bitter criticism from his party comrades and, as Le Monde 
has pointed out, M. Joliot-Curie has probably escaped expul- 
sion only by a hair’s breadth. The party could not allow 
one of its leading intellectuals to deviate into bourgeois 
nationalism and perhaps stray into Titoism. 

Even though M. Bidault’s decision to dismiss this dis- 
tinguished scientist last week-end was taken “ with regret ” 
and courteously announced, it marks his government’s new 
and stern determination to assert the authority of the state. 
It will make many French fellow-travellers think again about 
the nature of their loyalties. What is more—perhaps the 
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best thing of all—M. Joliot-Curie’s own conflict o 
is resolved for him ; he has been protected—as a ma 
honour—from the consequences of breaking party Peach 
by behaving as a loyal Frenchman. The strength 72 
ties that bound him to his comrades has been analyseq 
series of articles from our Paris Correspondent of which the 
last appears in this issue on page 1004. 


* * * 


f loyalties 


Munnings-Moscow Axis? 


The exhibition of contemporary French painti 
being held in London under the tile of “ In Paris Kom” 
may call attention to the present delicate relation of pictorial 
art to international politics. As is well known, Picasso i 
one of the star converts of the French Communist Party 
and was chosen to design the emblematic dove of peace {or 
the Communist-promoted World Peace Congress. When he 
joined the party at the end of 1944, he was received with 
royal honours, Marcel Cachin and Jacques Duclos being 
personally present to give him his membership card. Why 
is less well known is that Picasso and his school have 
repeatedly been attacked with great vehemence in the Sovie: 
press ; their art is denounced as “bourgeois formalis 
decadence ” (the Nazis called it Kulturbolschewismus) and 
as a “demoralising influence ” for the Soviet people. The 
official Russian attitude to the darling of the French Com. 
munists was aptly expressed by a Red Army general who 
went to see an exhibition of Picasso’s works in Vienna. “| 
that man lived in Russia,” he said, “‘ we would take away his 
food and textile ration cards.” Sir Alfred Munnings himself 
could not have put it more strongly. 


In France there has been since the time of Courbet a 
traditional association between innovation in art and revolv- 
tionary politics, and for many a French intellectual Picasso's 
conversion has been the strongest support for the claim of 
Communism to be in the vanguard of culture. But in the 
Soviet Union, where the Communists have been thirty years 
in power, the artist is kept firmly in his place and is not 
allowed to indulge in those goings-on which have been 
characteristic of artists in the west over the last two gener: 
tions. There the highest function of the artist is to glorify 
the people’s leaders, but for this purpose it is important that 
his art should not be so abstract that a representation of 
Stalin might be mistaken for one of Molotov. When 2 
Marshal of the Soviet Union has his portrait painted, he 
naturally wants to have his medals and decorations accurately 
reproduced, but for such a task no reliance could be placed 
on a pupil of Matisse. Again, the artist should help in 
socialist construction, but if Braque were to be commissioned 
to design a poster for increased tractor production, a Kazakh 
peasant might be misled into thinking it was an exhortation 10 
breed more camels. 


So far the men of the Kremlin have very successfully 
got away with the inconsistency which allows one part of the 
Cominform to treat Picasso as a glorious genius while another 
part puts him under the ban of official censorship. But 
the western planners of the cold war should certainly take 
steps to expose the contradiction and drive a wedge into this 
crack in Communist solidarity. A suitable means to the 
end would the holding of a World Congress of Lowbrows, 
which would rally all anti-Picasso forces in the west and send 
fraternal greetings to the haters of formalist decadence ® 
Moscow. The Russians would then be forced into the 
open, and would have either to repudiate Picasso without 
compromise, thus causing alarm and despondency among 
the French comrades, or else to champion his cause, at th 
risk of infecting the jealously protected Soviet public wit 
the aesthetic corruption of Paris. 


* * * 


Germany’s New Diplomats 


Two events in the last few days have sharply recalled 
the fact that two Germanies exist—not only the familiat 
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Once again the great shop-window provided by 
the British Industries Fair tells of the skill 
and resourcefulness of Britain’s industrial 
undertakings. Side by side with manufacture, 
the British banking industry is still the envy 
of the world; in it the Midland Bank is proud to 
play aleading part. The Bank has offices at the 


Fair at Olympia, Earl’s Court and Birmingham. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


| 





in AOA round-trip fares 


to 77 American cities 


Big new reductions are now in effect on AoA round-trip fares to 
America—from 22% to 33%% according to your dates of travel. 
You leave and return by AoA double-deck Stratocruisers, world’s 
largest, fastest and most luxurious airliners. AOA offices in 77 cities 
of usa, Canada and Mexico are alert to help you with your business 
arrangements—an inclusive service offered only by AOA. For more 
information, see your local. travel agent or American Overseas 


Airlines, 35 St. James’s Street, London sw1 Tel: GROsvenor 3955 
Americon Overseas Airlines - American Airlines 
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Your Board Room or Office is a reflection of 
your efficiency and should be a forceful part 
of the business of selling, whether it be sales 
or services. You will find this efficiency in 
Catesby Office Furnishings and we offer you 
our fullexperienceand tradition ofservice. We 
invite your enquiries for a single item or com- 
plete new office to our Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance are 
cordially invited. 


CATESBYS 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 
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east and western divisions, but the Germany that betrayed 
western Civilisation and the Germany that is to be accepted 
into the councils of the Atlantic community. In Frankfurt 
a German court has been trying the head of a firm of pest 
exterminators who knowingly sold poison gas for Auschwitz, 
sufficient to kill over 450,000 human beings. Almost every 
newspaper in the country has suppressed reports of the trial. 
In London Herr Blankenhorn, who has been entrusted by 
Dr Adenauer with the organisation of a new German 
Foreign Office, has completed a study of the Foreign Ser- 
vice, to which he was invited by the British Government. 
Herr Blankenhorn has also paved the way for Herr Schlange- 
Schoeningen, who will be the Federal Republic’s first dip- 
lomatic representative in Great Britain since 1939. 


There is hardly a German who would admit that these 
two events could be mentioned in the same _ breath. 
Indeed, the memory of the past is felt as no hindrance 
by Dr Adenauer and his colleagues when they strike the 
attitude of model Europeans whom the British would do 
well to emulate. Germany’s neighbours still find it impossible, 
however great their desire for reconciliation, to forget the 
past so thoroughly. 


An example of what deters them is the composition of 
those departments in Bonn that deal with Germany’s foreign 
relations. It is a reminder that only a few officials of high 
principle and courage withstood the enormous pressure to 
join the Nazi Party to which they were subjected, and that 
no efficient German diplomatic service can be re-established 
without recruiting party members. The list of 22 members 
of Dr Adenauer’s foreign service contains the names of no 
fewer than 1§ former party members. The highest percentage, 
curiously enough, is in the office which maintains liaison 
with the High Commission, where eight out of 11 personali- 
ties were Nazis, including the head of the office, Herr 
Blankenhorn himself. 


Herr Schlange-Schoeningen, however, comes to London 
free from this reproach. He is a former East Elbian land- 
owner who, as Minister in charge of administering the 
so-called Osthilfe under Briining, distinguished himself by 
looking after the interests of small farmers. He held no 
post under Hitler and won British respect as an efficient, if 
dictatorial, head of the Department of Agriculture in the 
days of Bizonia. 

To rake up past utterances of his, as has been done 
recently in the British press, serves no useful purpose. The 
decision to make a partner of Federal Germany has been 
virtually taken, with eyes open to the risks and for reasons 
which are not inconsistent with the original purposes of the 
occupation. If the policy is to succeed the best must be made 
ot the presence in London of a German Consul-General 


~~ as good a representative of his country as can be 
ound, 


* * * 


Rent Policy Suggestions 


__ Two weeks ago the suggestions put forward by Professor 
Paish for an alternative system to replace the present Rent 
Restriction Acts were discussed in these columns. A new 
broadsheet by PEP (Political and Economic Planning) con- 
tr:butes to the discussion by propounding the possibility of 
a system of rent rebates. Their suggestions apply only to a 
limited field since they have confined themselves to the rent 
problems of local authority housing and have assumed that 
the majority of new houses will continue to be built by local 
authorities, This assumption is a very questionable one, since 
there is a growing body of opinion which holds that the time 
‘s now drawing near when local authorities should begin to 
concentrate on slum clearance and permit the economics of 
supply and demand to reassert themselves over the field of 
house building in general. 

The proposals put forward by PEP for council houses 
Cavisage the universal adoption of rent rebate schemes. 
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Housing authorities already possess such powers, but few 
exercise them for two reasons. The first difficulty is that in 
districts where the level of wages is low, comparatively few 
tenants would be able to pay the economic rents without 
subsidy. The broadsheet suggests that the subsidies should 
be withdrawn from all houses to be built from now on and 
that the relief to the Exchequer should be shared out between 
housing authorities in relation to the total deficits on their 
housing accounts. The effect of this would be to give larger 
subsidies to poor areas and smaller subsidies to more pros- 
perous areas. The second difficulty in the- way of a system 
of rent rebates is the odium which attaches to a detailed 
family means test. PEP sets out for consideration the 
scheme in operation in Australia. This system gives rent 
rebates in accordance with local wage levels and assumes that, 
at this wage level, one fifth of the family income can be 
afforded on rent. A family pays more or less rent according 
to whether its income is above or below this average on 
certain fixed principles which are applied nationally and are 
easily understood. There are certain advantages in both 
these suggestions, but if they were introduced they would 
certainly—and perhaps rightly—be strongly resisted by the 
local authorities as a further encroachment by the ceniral 
government. 


+. * * 


Plan for Cambridge 


The planning consultants, Professor Holford and Mr 
Myles Wright, who have put forward proposals for the future 
of Cambridge*, are naturally and rightly anxious to preserve 
its distinctive character as an ancient University city and as 
one of the most beautiful towns in northern Europe. This 
character is threatened by a growth of industry and popula- 
tion which is as persistent, if less spectacular, as the develop- 
ment which has taken place in Oxford (and which long ago 
earned it the name of the “ Quartier Latin of Cowley”). The 
population of urban Cambridge has increased by some 
15 per cent over the last ten years and now exceeds 100,000. 


- Moreover, it may continue this rapid growth. Cambridge is 


an attractive site for industry which is debarred or removed 
from Greater London. The University connection provides 
an added reason for the influx of modern scientific indus- 
tries. The attractions of Cambridge as a residential town will 
increase when the rail service is improved. Finally the 
choice of Cambridge as a regional centre by Government 
departments has already produced an influx of 3,000 civil 
servants, who now outnumber the staff of the University. 


Cambridge no longer revolves around the University ; 
yet the University has claims which cannot be ignored. Much 
of its work has to be carried on in cramped conditions and, 
whilst it would be a mistake to increase the number of 
students, the need for new buildings cannot be gainsaid. 
Traffic congestion in the central area is both a serious problem 
in itself, and a menace to the quiet pursuit of University 
studies. The consultants’ road proposals are modest, and 
are designed to reduce traffic in the University area without 
going to the expense of elaborate by-passes ; but like the rest 
of the proposals, these improvements will only be effective 
if the population is kept strictly within the suggested limit 
of 120,000. As the consultants observe, “it is impossible to 
make a good expanding plan for Cambridge.” 


The Government, which is itself largely responsible for the 
growth of Cambridge, has adequate powers to call a halt. 
It will be very shortsighted if it fails to use them. There 
is no reason why firms, which value the University connec- 
tion, should not be diverted to other towns in the neighbour- 
hood, while the choice of Cambridge as a regional centre 
should be reconsidered. Town and planning control will 
mean very little if it permits the tragedy of Oxford to. be 
repeated at Cambridge. | 


** Cambridge Planning Proposals.” Cambridge University Press. 
2 Volumes, £1 10s. 
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Letters to 


Where Angels Fear to Tread 


Sin.—May I offer an explanation of why your article on 
the film problem under the above heading finally gives the 
sitvation up as a no-thoroughfare after exploring every normal 
commercial avenue. There is in fact no way out in that direc- 
tien. Theatrical business, whether on stage or screen, is a 
gamble in which the hazards and gains are immense and 
cannot be foreseen by the wisest speculator. The most 
experienced and prudent man of business engaging in it drops 
all his financial habits after a month or two in it, finding them 
guite useless. 


Let me illustrate. A contemporary playwright of mine, the 
late Henry Arthur Jones, began life as a commercial traveller. 
When he first got behind the scenes in a theatre as playwright- 
in-chief to Wilson Barrett he was amazed and horrified by the 
scandalous waste and business mismanagement that prevailed 
there. He urged its reform on Barrett, who, actor like, at once 
“saw himself” in the part of a great business organiser, and 
followed Jones’s directions for a week. At the end of that 
brief experience he found that he had saved £9, and, telling 
his adviser that he would not spend such another week to 
save £900, relapsed into his old happy carelessness and refused 
utterly ever to be businesslike again. Why should a man who 
is either making £300 a night or losing £100 bother about 
economy ? I asked Henry Irving’s manager, Bram Stoker, 
why he did not put a hydraulic lift into the Lyceum Theatre 
and save the labour of 80 stage carpenters. He said he pre- 
ferred the carpenters, as he was used to them, and the lift 
might go wrong. Fancy a factory saying this! To a com- 
mercial] firm with, say, two thousand employees, a change in 
wages of a ha’penny an hour may make all the difference 
between bankruptcy and a satisfactory dividend. To a theatre 
manager the wages of his stage hands and booking office clerks 
means nothing, even if they are wasting his petty cash and 
robbing him all the time. When I was a beginner the cost of 
sending up the curtain in a west end London theatre was 
from eighty to a hundred pounds. One night at the old 
Avenue Theatre, with the most popular couple of players in 
the cast (the Kendalls) the takings were sixteen shillings ; and 
the pair had to rake to the provinces, as all famous actors 
have to at last. My first commercially produced play, Arms 
end the Man, drew {£17 a night at the same theatre, and had 
to go to America to found my reputation as a playwright. 
These failures were produced on the chance of their drawing 
£300. They cost perhaps a few hundred to produce. Fifty 
years later a play of mine cost £600,000 to produce on the 
screen, and yet made a huge profit, my share of which was 
promptly confiscated and redistributed by the Labour Govern- 
ment, leaving me only a commission of sixpence in the £ for 
collecting it. 


Clearly it is a mistake to consider such conditions from the 
point of view of Angel Court or Threadneedle Street. They 
constitute a sport and a very hazardous one. What is needed 
is a Board of experienced turf bookmakers, betting against all 
the plays as they now bet against all the horses and dogs in 
the races. The bookmaker does not back his fancy and bet 
against outsiders: he bets against all racers and budgets for 
10 per cent (say) at the odds, checked by the Tote, and is not 
driven out of business if an outsider wins or a favourite loses, 
as our film speculators are. A public spirited and naturally 
honest speculator like Arthur Rank, will not then have to take 
his chance of ending in poverty or in the peerage he deserves. 
—Yours faithfully, G. BERNARD SHAW 

Ayot Saint Lawrence, Welwyn, Herts. 
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the Editor 


Economic Realities 


Sir,—Your article last week refers to the statement of the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, during the budget debate. 
that “a simultaneous reduction in purchase tax and {ood 
subsidies would raise the cost of living index very steeply 
indeed.” This argument is described as “technically quite 
accurate.” 


Why only “technically” ? And why should you be led 
to doubt whether the index is a representative Measure of the 
cost of living? The “cost of living,” in its ordinary English 
sense, is surely not difficult to interpret—and no one would 
seriously doubt whether the budget of the vast majority of 
private individuals is more affected by the cost of jam than 
the cost of jewellery or by the price of woollen underwear than 
that of wireless sets. 


Those who advocate a substantia] reduction in the food 
subsidies often argue that this would be offset by a reduction 
in Purchase Tax of an equivalent sum. In making it clear 
that the result of this would be that the average worker's 
wage would not go as far as it did before, Mr Jay has greatly 
helped us to distinguish between substance and shadow — 


Yours faithfully, JouHN Dismonp 
House of Commons 


[Why our doubts ? Mr. Diamond’s examples in fact supply the 
answer. If Mr. Diamond eats strawberry or plum jam, it is 
included in the “interim index of retail prices”; if he cats 
raspberry jam it counts in his cost of living, but not in the 
official index. The only article of woollen underwear in the index 
is “boy’s vest, wool, short sleeves "—too smal] to enter into our 
cost of living or presumably his. And if Mr Diamond suggesis 
that the cost of a wireless set is mot part of the cost of living he is 
being more austere than the official statisticians, who are realistic 
enough to include radio sets and many other household goods in 
their index. The “cost of living” seems a simple idea until one 
comes to measure it. This is difficult even with the aid of good 
Statistics ; it is impossible by using the kind of folklore that holds 
that £300 million can move the cost of living down one point 
but will push it up six or seven points.—EprTor.] 


Royal Prerogative and Dissolution 


Str,—Mr Jeffery quotes the example of the refusal of 2 
dissolution to General Hertzog in 1939, and of General Smuts’ 
formation of an alternative Government which remained in 
power for several years without an election. Presumably 
General Smuts was able to form such a Government because 
he commanded a majority in Parliament, and Sir Patrick 
Duncan appears therefore 10 have acted in accordance with 
well established constitutional practice. 


On the other hand, what are we to make of your corre- 
spondent’s suggestion that the King would be equally entitled 
to refuse @ dissolution to the Prime Minister and cal] on an 
alternative Prime Minister to form an administration if he 
knew that the latter could command a majority after an 


election? How is the King to have such foreknowledge of 
the outcome of an election ? 


Surely, either general indications make the defeat of the 
Government party at the polls a foregone conclusion, or ¢/s¢ 
the issue remains doubtful until the votes have been counted. 
In the former case, the result will not be greatly affected by 4 
dissolution being granted to the leader of the party which ¥; 
in any case, about to be heavily defeated at the polls. 

Alternatively, if the outcome of the election seems doubtful, 
then the refusal of a dissolution to the Prime Minister 204 
the granting of it to another parliamentary leader would be 
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widely interpreted as a sign of Royal favour to one party at 
the expense of another, as your correspondent recognises in 
condemning Lord Byng’s action in 1926. Naturally, if the 
alternative Prime Minister does in fact command a majority 
in Parliament then there is no doubt of his title to the office, 
and he may or may not then ask for a dissolution, as he sees fit. 
—Yours faithfully, R. Brum 


15 Crawford Street, London, W.t 


The Budget and Tax Avoidance 


Sir,—A fortnight ago you referred, in a note headed as 
above, to tax relief which an employee may receive on his 
contributions under a retirement scheme approved under 
Sections 19-23 of the 1947 Fimance Act. You stated that they 
“can secure income tax relief to the full extent of their 
contributions under these schemes.” 

Unfortunately this statement is mot correct. The 1947 
Finance Act does not deal with the relief on the employee’s 
contributions but merely lays down that if a scheme is approved 
under these Sections the employer’s contribution will not be 
assessed as part of the employee’s remuneration. 

The 1947 Act provides neither for relief to the employer 
nor for the employee. To secure such relief it is necessary 
for the employer, so far as his own contributions are con- 
cerned, to establish with the Inland Revenue that his contri- 
butions can be treated as a legitimate business expense in 
accordance with the rules of Cases I and II of Schedule D of 
the 1918 Income Tax Act. The employee obtains relief in 
accordance with Section 32 of the same Act. This relief can 
only be granted if a life assurance or deferred annuity policy 
is taken out and he only receives relief at the ordinary rate for 
life assurance policies subject to the conditions of that Section. 

If the employee’s contributions are to be treated as an 
expense approval must be sought under Section 32, of the 1921 
Finance Act. 

The statement made in your article is an example of the 
confusion which frequently arises owing to the piecemeal 
nature of income tax legislation with regard to retirement 
benefit schemes. Sections 19-23 of the 1947 Finance Act 
are a particularly glaring example of this. Indeed, it would 
not have been possible in my view, to have applied these 
Sections in practice were it not for the very reasonable manner 
in which the officials concerned deal with the cases which 
come before them.—Yours faithfully, H. W. M. TELtan 

3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4 


Polish Minority in France 


Sir,—A recent article outlined the factors leading to the 
establishment of emigrant Polish communities in France. 
Although the prewar developments were dealt with accurately 
enough, I must question the analysis given of the postwar 
situation, 

Your correspondent quoted a prewar figure of “ over 500,000 
Poles” in France. To be a little more accurate, the figure 
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was about 800,000, which included the 100,000 Westphalian 
Poles and their descendants who Ieft Germany for France 
after 1918. Of the working Polish population in France only 
about one third were in the mining industries. 


If your correspondent’s figures are accepted then it would 
seem that, up to the beginning of 1947, over 100,000 Poles 
left France. Yet, according to official Polish statistics, between 
July, 1946—when the repatriation to Poland of former 
emigrants began in earnest—and June, 1949, only 69,000 
returned home from France, this total including DPs as well 
as re-emigrants. Where, then, did the others go ? 


Your correspondent referred to the French Government 
as taking precautions “to prevent the further spread of 
activities on the part of the agents of the Polish Government,” 
which led to much resentment in Poland and a Polish Note 
of protest early in 1947 . . . “a second note followed a year 
later, and the two countries began to refuse permission to 
enter their country to each other’s citizens.” But, as far as 
I am aware, the only exchanges between the two countries 
during the period were the Cultural Agreement of February, 
1947, and the Agreement on the provision of social welfare 
services for each other’s citizens, signed in June, 1948. Indeed, 
in November, 1947, Wiktor Grosz, the Polish official spokes- 
man, said: “Our nation regards France as a natural ally. It 
aims at closer Polish-French relations.”—Yours truly, 


JouN CLEWS 

The Union, The University, Birmingham 15 

{l. We agree that the figure was about 800,000 before the 
economic crisis of 1929. Thereafter it dropped. M. Jules Moch, 
speaking lately on racial minorities in France to the Foreign Press 
Association in Paris spoke of “500,000 en 1937 pour redescendre 
aujourd’ hui a4 389,000.” These figures can be confirmed from other 
sources, 2. A comparison between French exit figures and Polish 
entry figures must make allowance for the people who sojourn 
intermediately in a third country, and are registered by Poland as 
coming from that country. 3. The date of the Polish note of 
protest given by us as “early in 1947” should have been February 


13th, 1948. The second note followed on March 9th—only a 
month later.—Ep1ror.] 


International Law 


Sir,—Mr Cole’s letter in your issue of April 15th contains 
an error of fact, which gives a misleading picture of Soviet 
foreign policy. The Russian postwar alliances are not “ solely 
and explicitly aimed at an attack by Germany or any of her 
late associates.” They are, as reference to the texts will show, 
aimed at Germany or any state directly or indirectly allied 
to her. This phrase not only can include the western powers, 
but is intended to. The Declaration of the Soviet Foreign 
Office on the North Atlantic Pact charges Britain and the 
United States with a policy of aggression which goes “to the 
extent of utilising for this purpose yesterday’s aggressor who 
since the end of the war has come under their sway.”—Yours 
faithfully, L. B. ScHaprro 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
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Books and Publications 


Explaining Pakistan 
“The Making of Pakistan.” By Richard Symonds. Faber 
and Faber. 227 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Tus book attempts a broader survey than the title might 
suggest. Though history is by no means neglected its main 
purpose is to describe the territorial composition, the economy 
and the predominant political outlook of Pakistan today. Here 
Mr Symonds has the great advantage of being the first in the 
field and within the narrow compass of some two hundred 
pages he has assembled a great deal of useful information not 
readily accessible elsewhere. At times Mr Symonds’s com- 
mentary is overweighted with facts, but they are at least facts 
that deserve to be more widely known. 


In terms of population Pakistan is the fifth largest nation in 
the world and it is situated geographically in a position of 
vital strategic importance. Yet despite its obvious significance 
in an age of global politics, the sense of neglect from which 
Pakistan suffers, and which has done so much to dampen 
earlier enthusiasm for the Commonwealth, is not wholly 
unfounded. Large and populous though it is, its southern 


. neighbour is larger, yet more populous and more firmly estab- 


lished on the world stage. Mr Symonds’s interim study has 
been written with al] this very much in mind. His book is 
expressly intended to disseminate more widely a knowledge 
of the affairs of Pakistan, and if his approach, while always 
fair minded, shows partiality towards the country and people 
he describes, that in one sense enhances its value. It is to 
be read, therefore, less as a critical analysis of national problems 
and policies and more as an illuminating reflection of how 
they appear when viewed from Karachi. After reading Mr 
Symonds one can understand better why Pakistanis fee] so 
deeply about the future of Kashmir, and can estimate more 
exactly what, in terms of practical economics, they mean by 
“Islamic socialism.” 

Five years ago only a small minority of outside observers 
believed that Pakistan could be created, or if it were, that it 
could survive. Perhaps this lack of foresight was due to 
overmuch concentration on what the politicians were saying 
or doing. Pakistan was not their creation. It was not even 
the creation of Mr Jinnah. He was the chosen leader but, 
as Mr Symonds observes, even if there had been no Jinnah it 
seems probable that there would have been a Pakistan. The 
urge towards a separate Muslim state came from below because 
the ordinary Muslim was rightly or wrongly convinced that 
he would not get a fair deal in a predominantly Hindu India. 
The state, therefore, from the outset was founded on religious, 
not racial, feeling. The popular will that, in face of immense 
difficulties, created Pakistan continues to sustain it. If at any 
time any doubts about the wisdom of Partition, or any wish 
for ultimate reunion with India, entered the minds of 
Pakistanis “it was buried for ever with the Punjab dead” in 
August, 1947. Yet while the almost messianic fervour of the 
people has accomplished much that would not otherwise have 
been possible, the hard facts of economics and strategic position 
cannot be disregarded. They are by no means uniformly 
unfavourable. On the contrary Mr Symonds is able to show 
that given reasonable conditions Pakistan’s economic position 
is one of considerable strength. The great handicap in this, 
as in every field, is the division by a thousand miles of Indian 
territory of western from eastern Pakistan, the one traditionally 
linked to the Arab states of the Middle East, the other, more 
backward and isolated, an indissoluble part of South East 
Asia. Were pressure from without to be relaxed centrifugal 
forces would almost certainly exert a dangerously disruptive 
power. 

Mr Symonds has comparatively little to say of the external 
policies of Pakistan except in relation to India. He endorses 
the widespread view that in the event of war with India, now 
happily much less likely than when he wrote, emotional fears 


of Hindu domination would outweigh apprehensions of the 
consequences of Russian aid: he notes also that Mr Liaguat 
Ali Khan’s now abandoned visit to Moscow was welcomed 
even by those classes who would have most to lose from asso. 
ciation with Communism. In respect of the Commonweal) 
Mr Symonds is not a very discriminating guide. He records 
recent Pakistan criticisms of Commonwealth indifference and 
inaction in her dispute with India without examining how 
far they could be substantiated. The Commonwealth has done 
less than it might, but some Pakistani comments betray no very 
clear understanding of what it was possible for it to do. 


Studies from the IMF 


“Staff Papers.” Vol. I. No.1. International Monetary 
Fund. 173 pages. Annual subscription $3.50 or 


equivalent. 3 Issues yearly. Obtainable from IMF, 
1818 H. St., Washington. 


ACCORDING to its Articles of Agreement, the IMF’s duties 
include that of acting “as a centre for the collection and 
exchange of information on monetary and financial problems.” 
These papers, the work of members of its staff, represent one 
item in the discharge of that duty. They constitute, in widely 
different ways, a most valuable contribution to the contem- 
porary literature of international financial relations and the 
forces underlying these. They range from the quasi-legal 
(Mr Ervin Hexner’s account of the relations between the 
International Trade Organisation and the IMF) through the 
Statistical and factual (Messrs H, K. Carton and W. J. R. 
Woodley’s invaluable analysis of the effect of the ECA pro- 
gramme on the imports of participating countries and on 
American exports) to the analytical and speculative. 


In this last category, Mr E. M. Bernstein’s paper on “ Latent 
Inflation: Problems and Policies” deserves particular atten- 
tion. Prior to the recent war little if any attention had been 
paid by economists to the logical, as opposed to the temporal, 
sequences of the process generally and too loosely labelled 
“inflation.” Between the generating of the inflationary move- 
ment by those decisions, private or public—nowadays over- 
whelmingly the latter—which imply an expansion in the liquid 
means of payment, and the final economic and social adjust- 
ments to a jacked-up price level, there are a succession of 
distinguishable stages at any one of which the process may, 
by appropriate action, be brought to a temporary standstill. 
Thus price ceilings (reducing, with rising costs, the amount 
of goods coming on the market) and rationing, which both 
have the effect of freezing new money in the consumers’ hands, 
generate unintentional savings and give a largely illusory 
impression that no inflation is taking place. Investment 
expenditure is similarly held in check, with a similar accumu- 
lation of unwanted liquidity, by raw material and manpower 
controls. Even in the next stage, when active accumulauon 
of liquid assets has ceased and consumers and business men 
are trying to restore the normal proportion of wealth to income 
and the normal distribution of wealth between real and money 
assets, controls may prevent their doing so, and by thus 
inhibiting an actual price rise create the illusion that inflaton 
has been avoided. That this “latent” or “ suppressed ” infla- 
tion is only less distorting and crippling to the economy than 
the old-style runaway collapse of the currency is one of the 
hard lessons of the postwar years. Mr Bernstein’s lumunous 
account of its nature, development, and possible (though diffi 
cult) cure is much the best which has yet appeared. It 's 
well balanced by Mr J. Keith Horsefield’s essay in the 
measurement of inflation—in the same sense—and furthet 
supplemented by a highly practical analysis, by Messrs J. J. 
Polah and T. C. Chang, of the effect of exchange depreciation 
on export price levels. If the “ Staff Papers” keep UP - 
standard in subsequent numbers they will rank as an indis- 
pensable part of the economist’s equipment. 
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SAVE TIME...-SAVE MONEY..-- 











INCREASE ACCOUNTING 
EFFICIENCY WITH THE 


All new= 
Low price 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
AUTOMATIC PORTABLE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Small... compact... portable...a 
Single Register Accounting Machine, 
equipped with 12-Key Keyboard and 13” or 
18° Dual Feed Carriage. Operation is 
reduced to utmost simplicity so that the 
operator cam concentrate on the correct 
transcription of figures. 

For all accounting requirements: Sales 
and Purchase Ledgers, Stores Accounts, 
Cost Records, Payroll and P.A.Y.E. 
Records, Public Utility Billing etc., with — 









Complete 
Accounting 
Control 


AUTOMATIC BALANCING 
AND LINE BY LINE PROOF 
OF ACCURACY. Let us prove 
the advantage of this machine in 
your own business. 


UNDERWOOD - ELLIOTT FISHER - SUNDSTRAND 
ia 
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PRAGUE INTERNATIONAL 
FAIR held once a year in MAY 


PRAGUE 14th to 28th MAY, 1950 


Fly to Prague by Czechoslovak Airlines 


Heavy and Light Metal Industry 
Vehicles—Accessories 


Engineering — Factory Equip- 
ment — Electro — Tech- 
nical Goods—Radios 


Hardware — Tools — Glass— 
Costume jewellery 


Optical and Scientific instru- 
ments—Fancy Goods in 
ALL materiais 


Ceramics — Porcelain — Chemi- 
cals of all kinds 


Textiles — Clothing — Rubber 
and Leather Articles 


Paper and Paper goods—Toys— 
Plastics 


Furniture — Sports Articles — 
Musical instruments 


Foodstuffs — Spirits — Novel- 
ties in all branches 


INFORMATION FROM :—The Hon. 








Reductions on all 
Czechoslovak Rail- 
ways, Free Inter- 
preter and Guide 
Service. Accommo- 
dation Bureau and 
many other services. 


Representative for the U.K. 


British-Czechoslovak Chamber of Commerce, 46, Seymour Street, 


London, W.1. 


Tel.: AMB 18901. 
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From a letter to 
ASSOCIATED LEAD 
MANUFACTURERS 

September 3rd, 


1949 


DR 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTD., 18/19 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. TEL. TRA /O/ 
SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


or from :— Czechoslovak Legations and Consulates 
or :— Prague International Fair PRAGUE Vii... VELETRZNi 20. 











“Some flying showers again. This morning we hauled the pinnace a Shore to examine her bottem, and had 


the Satisfaction to find that not one worm hath touched it, notwithstanding she hath been in the water nearly 


as long as the Long Boat. This must be owing to the White Lead with which her bottom is painted . . 


for no other reason can be assigned why the one should be preserved and the other destroyed, when they ace 
both built of the Same sort of Wood and have been in equal use. From this Circumstance alone the bottom 


of all boats sent into Countrys where these worms are ought to be painted with White Lead * 


TWO CAPTAINS ON WHITE LEAD 


“For many years I was Deputy Conservator of the Port of Rangoon and had under my charge four 4%, 
attended light-ships. They were anchored off the mouth of the Rangoon River and were subject to rigorsus 
climatic changes and sea conditions... 
In March 1942 the Port fell to the Japs. At the time all our light-ships were on station, with the exception 
of one relief. In May 1945 I returned to Rangoon and it was evident that none of these craft had received 
any paint attention during the Jap occupation but I found the lead-painted decks as intact and in as good 
order as the day we left them and some had not been painted for four years.” 
Yours faithfully, 
H. C. Granger-Brown, 
Captain M.N. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LiMiTED 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LEAD PAINTS 
Ibex House, Minories, E.C.3 
LONDON 


Crescent House, 


NEWCASTLE 


Lead Works Lane, 
CHESTER 
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WALL STREET JOURNAL 
NOW AIR-DELIVERED 
TO BRITAIN 


TO BRING YOU FAST ECONOMIC NEWS 
DAILY FROM AMERICA 


SUBSCRIBERS in the London postal area receive The Wall 
Street Journal by air from New York, two days after publica- 
tion date —a day later in the provinces. Service was inaugurated 
March 1, 1948: has been in successful daily operation more 
than two years. Subscribers include leading industrial and 
financial firms. 

















* * * 


You are invited to subscribe. You will have the advantage 
each day of this fastest possible complete news which The Wall 
Street Journal brings you-—covering U. S. industrial, financial 
and political developments. You will be kept speedily and 
intimately informed, as never before, of U. S. changes and 
trends affecting England's export potentials and your own 
future business and income. You will receive no modified or 
abridged edition, but the exact, full-content Wall Street Journal 
circulated in the U. S. 

Subscription price is $72 a year -——pavable in sterling 
(£25.14.4 at current rate of exchange) at our London office 
by permission of the Foreign Exchange Control of the Bank 
of England. 

Address : 
The Wal! Street Journal, Dept. B, The Adelphi, Strand, W.C.2 


‘ete onal nay Staard / 


BUSINESS MEN with urgent appointments in Paris catch the Night Ferry 
at nine o'clock from Victoria, sleeping their way over the Channel without 
leaving the train and arriving in the heart of the French capital just after 
breakfast on the train. It is possible to return by the Golden Arrow at 
12.20 p.m., arriving back in London in time for dinner. Another outward 
journey is by the Golden Arrow, which leaves Victoria at 9.30 a.m. and 
gets into Paris just before dinner. Either way offers courteous personal 
service, punctuality, regularity and an opportunity for rest and refreshment 
before getting down to business. 


For tickets, reservations etc. apply Continental Enquiry Office, 
VICTORIA STATION, London, S.W.1, or principal Travel Agencies. 
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Achievement in the Gold Coast 


“The Gold Coast. A Survey of the Gold Coast and 
British Togoland, 1919-46.” By F. M. Bourret. 
Oxford University Press for Stanford University Press. 
231 pages. 18s, 

Dr FLORENCE Bourret of the San Francisco College for Women 

has produced, with the encouragement and help of the Hoover 


Institute and Library in America, what must be assessed as the. 


best study of a British colonial dependency that has been pub- 
lished in this country for many years. There is a hint in the 
opening paragraphs of the author’s preface that similar books 
about other territories are to follow, to fill a need for the 
“ scientific study of those factors which are determining the 
present progress, not only of Africa as a whole, but of each 
separate division” as the continent is drawn “into the full 
current of world activity.” If that prospect is indeed fulfilled, 
the team of workers under Miss Margery Perham, which has 
done so much good work at Oxford during the last few years, 
will need to keep in strict training in order to maintain such 
lead as they may have established. 

The book is admirably efficient, particularly in its choice of 
documentation ; admirably objective ; and admirably produced. 
Ic would be invaluable both to the student and to the practising 
administrator for the bibliography alone, which happily 
includes a list of the more important articles on Gold Coast 
affairs which have appeared in this country and the United 
States in recent years. 

The aims and achievements of the European colonial powers 
in general and of Great Britain in particular have been sub- 
jected to so much apparently deliberate misrepresentation 
since the end of the war that it is a pleasure and a relief to find 
that, when the eye of the beholder is not distracted or preju- 
diced, the British definition of the difficulties standing in the 
way of a rapid fulfilment of Britain’s expressed intentions in 
the field of colonial policy receives not only corroboration, but 
corroboration in terms which make British efforts to describe 
them seem entirely inadequate. Indeed, the terms in which 
Dr Bourret writes of administration on the Gold Coast will 
seem to some readers—and particularly to those who have 
ceen responsible for forming and carrying out policy in that 
difficult country—to be so impartial as to produce a picture 
iltogether too favourable. Many such readers would argue 
that the Gold Coast, despite the far-reaching experiments in 
constitutional reform of which it has been the scene in recent 
years, has been the least well-governed of British African 
territories—and to judge from the deterioration in Anglo- 
African relations there, on which many travellers comment, 
their judgment is not necessarily wrong. 


‘« The Royals ” 


“The Marines Were There.” 


By Sir Robert Bruce Lock- 
hart. Putnams. 


229 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Since the days of Charles II the Royal Marines have taken 
part in many and varied actions all over the world but probably 
their versatility was never displayed more fully than in the 
last war, Marines fought in craft ranging from battleships to 
kayak canoes ; they provided crews for assault landing craft and 
[rrawaddy river boats; they were naval airmen; they were 
swimmers (popularly “frogmen”); they were coast defence 
sunners, anti-aircraft gunners, and merchant-ship gunners ; 
they even manned and fought tanks on the Normandy beaches 
and in the subsequent street fighting in the coastal villages. 
Most important of all, they were Commandos. Throughout 
their history the Marines have specialised in assaults from the 
sea and by 1944 nine Royal Marine Commandos had been 
tormed whose operations included the Dieppe, Sicily, Salerno, 
Anzio, Normandy and Arakan landings ; the storming of 
Walcheren ; and the Rhine and Elbe crossings. 

Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart disclaims any intention to write 
a history of the Royal Marine Corps in the last war and 
describes his book as a “narrative.” But to achieve success a 
‘atrative must have form; and descriptions of events must 
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be logically arranged, either by time, or place, or function. 
“The Marines Were There,” unfortunately, is written in a 
disjointed and rather anecdotal style that is unsuitable to a 
book of this character, The actions in which the Marines 
fought are as stirring as any that occurred in the last war: 
for example, the liberation of the Scheldt by the capture of 
Walcheren island gave them the opportunity to display the 
same courage and dash-as their fathers had shown at Zeebrugge. 
Unfortunately the author’s description of this superb, though 
relatively straightforward, operation is not easy to follow. He 
is more successful in his accounts of smaller operations, such 
as the feat in which canoes manned by Marines limpet-mined 
shipping alongside the quays of Bordeaux, after making the 
7o-mile passage up the Gironde from the Bay of Biscay. 


There is a need for a proper history of the Royal Marines in 
the second world war, and for a critical examination of the 
policy or policies that governed their employment. There is 
a need, too, for a serious consideration of the place of Marines 
in modern military organisation. But Sir Robert Bruce Lock- 
hart dees not concern himself with these matters and the field 
is still clear for a satisfactory book on the subject. 


Shorter Notices 


“The British Journal of Sociology,” Vol. I, No. I. Edited 
by M. Ginsberg, D. VY. Glass and T. H. Marshall. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 10s, Annual subscrip- 
tion 305. 


THE first issue of this new quarterly journal contains five articles 
by distinguished workers in sociology and related fields. Although 
these articles are on different subjects and written from different 
angles, there is an underlying common theme—the need for more 
social research on a sufficiently large and thorough scale for it to 
assume scientific importance. This is scarcely a novel idea, but it 
is doubtful whether the really practical issues that may result are 
fully appreciated. These were stressed by Professor Glass in an 
inaugural lecture in the Chair of Sociology at the London School 
of Economics last year, and the address is reprinted in this journal. 
Since the government is having more say and the individual less 
say in shaping social policy, he urged the necessity for such action 
to be guided by the findings of social research and considered, as an 
example, its probable usefulness in town and house planning. 


The main interest to the research worker in this publication will 
undoubtedly be that it contains the first report on the five-year 
programme of research into the sociology of the middle classes which 
is being carried out by the London School of Economics from a 
grant made by tke Nuffield Foundation. Admittedly, the report 
made by Mr T. Hall and Mr Caradog Jones touches merely on the 
fringe of this vast scheme, but it gives a taste of the things to 
come. It is concerned with the social grading of occupations to 
see if social class when related to occupation has any generally 
accepted meaning. After obtaining opinions from about a thousand 
people on the grading of 30 occupations, the authors found that 
these opinions differed very much less than they had anticipated. 
Their report contains in some detail an analysis of the results. If 
the findings of such social research are made readily available in 
future issues of the journal, it will serve a useful purpose. 


“Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Series 
D, Volume II, Germany and Czechoslovakia, 1937-38.” 
HMSO. _ 1070 pages. 21s. 

THIs volume was reviewed when it appeared in the American 


edition published by the United States State Department, price 
$3.25, in The Economist of December 17, 1949. 


“Hitler as War Lord.” 
pages. 35. 6d. 


Tus book was reviewed in the German edition under the title of 
“ Hitler als Feldherr,” when it was published in Munich, in The 
Economist of July 30, 1949. 


By Franz Halder. Putnams. 70 


“The Problem of Employment Stabilisation.” By Bertil 
Ohlin. Oxford University Press. 173 pages. 12s, 6d. 


Tuts book was reviewed when it appeared in the American edition 


by Columbia University Press, price $2.75, in The Economist of 
February 25, 1950. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Mr Acheson’s Send-Off 


(From Our American Staff) 


MERICAN Secretaries of State normally face stranger 
A occupational hazards than the Foreign Ministers of 
other civilised countries and those who decide to serve the 
United States in its foreign service have grown used to expect- 
ing no reward except to be described as “ striped-pants 
cookie-pushers.” But the ordeal through which Mr Acheson 
and his unfortunate staff have been dragged in the last few 
weeks is without precedent. The New Yorker remarked 
recently that the moral and intellectual squalor of this period 
had not been matched in living memory. The State Depart- 
ment long ago learned to ignore the derisive legend of its 
indolence and the belief that it would inevitably be defeated 
at the hands of more cunning European diplomats. But to 
have its loyalty and its morals attacked—without warning or 
evidence—by members of the Senate is something new and 
shocking. 


It is against this background that Mr Acheson will meet 
Mr Bevin, M. Schuman and the other Foreign Ministers of 
the Atlantic Pact countries in London. It would not be 
surprising if he and his advisers were to arrive with nothing 
in their heads except lists of organisations to which they had 
never belonged, subversive characters they had never met and 
secret Communist meetings they had never attended. It is 
certainly unlikely that they can bring much in the way of new 
thought and sparkling policies; they may even prove 
unaccountably stubborn in their refusal to accept other 
people’s ideas. If that should happen, the fault will not be 
in them but in their scars. Mr Walter Lippmann pointed out 
three weeks ago that “ Mr Acheson and his colleagues are like 
a man who is trying to put together a complicated jigsaw 
puzzle with one hand while with the other he has to keep at 
arm’s length a crowd yelling in his ears, beating him over the 
head, pulling his hair and untying his shoes.” 

Mr Acheson has been unfortunate, since Congress returned 
in January, in having no great issues with which to arouse 
either the Congress or the country. The Marshall plan is 
no longer news. In contrast to the scene two years ago when 
the first hearings before the committees brought headlines 
and full houses, the arguments for the third year’s authori- 
sation were heard without benefit of publicity. When the 
Secretary of State gave evidence there were only two or 
three Senators present and the questioning was perfunctory. 
The two programmes for which the State Department is 
mainly responsible this spring are neither of them Con- 
gressional favourites. Point Four, even at $45 million a year, 
was cut in half in the House of Representatives and hours 
were wasted in the Senate on discussing whether it was safe 


** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’’ is drawn from _ three 


sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio’’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 





to embark on such a programme while one of Senato; 
McCarthy’s victims was employed in administering it. The 
wisdom of even suggesting, at this session, the ratification of 
the charter of the International Trade Organisation, the 
second of the department’s programmes, was always ques- 
tionable. Nothing is likely to be done about it and the 
secretary's presentation of his case, even if it had been as 
convincing as the fanatical supporters of the ITO hoped it 
would be, could never have generated the kind of enthusiasm 
which drives ex-Communists off the front page. 


The ex-Communists are, indeed, becoming a formidable 
aristocracy in this socially egalitarian United States. If, as 
some think, titles are a better goal to set for the ambitious 
than some which have been erected in their absence, now is 
the time to consider using them. Whittaker Chambers, 1st 
Baron of Westminster (in the State of Maryland), and Louis 
Francis Budenz, Viscount Fordham, might be content ‘0 
retire in dignity on their laurels and leave the front pages to 
the young and eager ; the government of the United States 
might then be able to get on with the job of fighting the cold 
war against Communism, instead of answering the charges of 
those who have left the ranks of the faithful or have been 
expelled from Eden, as has been Mr Earl Browder, who. 
despite his parents’ attempt to pick his title at birth, rates 
no more than a knighthood. The point has now been 
reached when, in the view of many Republicans, the fitness 
of officials for their jobs depends on an evaluation of the 
conflicting evidence of the ex-Communists. 


* 


Without spectacular policies to divert attention from 
Senator McCarthy’s commando raids, Mr Acheson has been 
compelled to come down into the arena himself. Two weeks 
ago he spent nearly an hour defending, before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors—and it must have been deeply 
humiliating to him that such a defence was necessary—his 
team of Assistant Secretaries, seven of the ten being, as he 
pointed out, “old-fashioned Southern Communists” from 
the Carolinas, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and 
Tennessee. Two days earlier these same editors had 
vigorously applauded a vituperative and factually inaccurate 
speech from Senator McCarthy in which he referred to 
General Marshall as a “ pathetic” Secretary of State. To 
counter its effects, Mr Acheson had to cut short a speech on 
foreign policy and point out that his department “is manned 
today by able, by honourable, by loyal, by clean-living 
American men and women.” 

Though there is no disposition to agree with the Senator 
over General Marshall’s qualities, there is considerable disap- 
pointment that the General has remained so long outside this 
controversy, except for one letter in support of Dr Jessup 
and one denying knowledge of Dr Lattimore, which also 
contained some sentences of general disapproval for Republi- 
can tactics. The State Department which his success! 
inherited was searched for Communists while he was S¢<t¢- 
tary and the staff he handed on was cleared of suspici0a 
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during his term of office. The Chinese policy for which 
Mr Acheson is now being abused is, whether it is right or 
wrong, General Marshall’s. Had he accepted the responsi- 
bility which was his, he could, with his immense national 
prestige, have scattered the State Depactment’s traducers 
with a few words. It is surprising that such a disinterested 
public servant did not at once understand the urgent need 
for him to go to the help of his successor and his old 
colleagues. 

But for two months Mr Acheson has had to shoulder the 
whole burden, while contemplating the decay of the American 
position in the Far East and preparing for the London 
conference at which a number of vital decisions should be 
made. Few in Washington, who have lived through these 
months of degradation, believe the conference can now be 
productive. The precarious position of the French and 
British governments, originally thought to be the limiting 
factor, are now less important inhibitions than the American 
domestic situation, The appointment of the two Republican 
ex-Senators, Messrs Cooper and Dulles, will help, though 
they are more likely to become a rallying point for the saner 
members of their party in the Senate than the symbols of a 
true bipartisanship. There is now no Senator Vandenberg 
to bring the barbarians to their senses and it is inconceivable 
that considerations of national interest could move Senator 
McCarthy from the course he has set in quest of his consum- 
ing ambition—to be the first Catholic President of the United 
States. There are those who think that, young as he is (he 
will be 41 this year), he was still born some twenty years too 
soon for its fulfilment. He would be the ideal Presidential 
candidate, it is believed, in 1984. 


Negroes in Uniform 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THE compromise civil rights Bill designed to safeguard 
minorities against discrimination in employment, that the 
House recently passed, substitutes moral exhortation for the 
legal sanctions of the Administration’s draft ; but even this 
tepid measure is unlikely to survive a Senate filibuster. 
Many Republican legislators, well aware that for campaign 
purposes a bird in the bush is often worth two in the hand, 
suspect that Mr Truman is resigning himself with equanimity 
to this defeat. Some of them, in their chagrin, have cast 
doubt on the President’s sincerity and ask why, if he is 
really concerned about the plight of the Negro, he has not 
ended racial discrimination in the armed services, where it 
could be abolished without legislation. Mr Truman probably 
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welcomes this attack, for he knows what the opposition and 
the country have not yet discovered: that the only real 
progress which has been made in extending civil rights has 
taken place in the services because there the President can act 
without waiting for Congress. 


Immediately after the Democratic convention in 1948, 
Mr Truman issued an executive order, declaring there should 
be equal treatment and opportunity for all persons in the 
armed services and appointing a committee to make recom- 
mendations to put this policy into practice. At that time, 
both the policy statement and the committee were regarded 
as desperate rearguard actions in support of a lost cause, the 
total effect of which would be to secure a few Negro votes 
and produce some moral generalities by the committee that 
the services could safely ignore. 


Instead, during the past 15 months the President’s 
Committee on Equality of Treatment and Opportunity in 
the Armed Services has minutely scrutinised the racial 
practices of the services. Not content with making recom- 
mendations, it has succeeded in persuading the services to 
adopt all of its proposals to eliminate discrimination. The 
result has been a quiet social revolution in the forces—a 
revolution that may, through example, prove far more 
effective than legislation in achieving the ends of the 
President’s civil rights programme. 


The services have always defended their denial of equal 
opportunity to the Negro on two grounds. First, the Negro 
population could not match the white in intelligence and 
technical skill; therefore military efficiency required that 
Negroes be confined to a few jobs that required little skill. 
Second, social custom dictated segregation of Negro recruits 
in certain units. “To get ahead of the country” would 
provoke trouble and imperil efficiency. 


Strictly on the ground of military efficiency and quite 
apart from the desirability of equal treatment, the committee 
pointed out that to base job assignments on an estimate of 
general racial intelligence was to ignore individual differences 
with consequent waste of manpower. Furthermore, it 
claimed that segregation was doubly inefficient because it 
not only condemned the highly skilled Negro to a unit unable 
to use his ability, but it concentrated the unskilled in one 
group, thus multiplying their ineffectiveness. 


The experience of the Navy supports the Committee’s 
conclusions. Before the war, the Naty used Negroes only 
in the messman’s branch. During the war it reluctantly, 
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and after much protest, opened general service opportunities 
to Negroes, but refused to use them in the seagoing fleet. It 
soon discovered that the range of individual Negro skills 
was wider than it had supposed. The Navy could not utilise 
these skills in shore installations and harbour craft ; but, 
because segregation on shipboard is impossible, it felt it 
could not risk lowering morale by putting Negroes in the 
crews of combat ships. 

As an experiment, the Navy, toward the end of the war, 
assigned Negroes in general service ratings to fleet auxiliary 
ships. The expected trouble did not develop, and early in 
1946 the Navy announced that henceforth Negroes would 
be eligible for all ratings in all ships of the service. Further- 
more, there would be no segregation in berthing, messing, 
or other facilities. As a result Negroes are now found 
throughout the fleet in all types of ships. 


* 


Some Army officers contended that the experience of the 
Navy proved nothing because Negroes formed only two per 
cent of naval general service, as against nine per cent of Army 
enlisted, personnel. This argument has been effectively 
demolished by the Air Force. With the exception of two 
all-Negro fighter outfits, which saw service in Italy, and 
one bombardment squadron, which was completing training 
at the end of the war, Negro airmen in the recent war were 
used principally in engineering, quartermaster and ordnance 
battalions. By the end of the war the Air Force was con- 
vinced it had needlessly wasted the abilities of a large number 
of Negroes. After Mr Truman’s executive order was issued, 
the Air Force prepared a new racial policy and laid it before 
the President’s Committee. 


This programme has been in effect for nine months. In 
that time the Air Force has disbanded the all-Negro 332nd 
Fighter Wing and transferred its men to white organisations. 
Some of the pilots are now in jet aircraft ; others are serving 
in Germany and Japan. In addition, individual commanders 
have screened their Negro personnel. Those eligible for 
technical training have been sent to school and the rest have 
a returned to the same jobs, but in units formerly all 

te. Asa result, 74 per cent of the 25,000 Negroes in the 
Air Force have been fully integrated, and the programme is 
continuing. All Air Force jobs and schools are open to 
Negroes, and the percentage of Negroes in technical schools 
teaching radio and radar closely approximates the percentage 
of Negroes in the Air Force as a whole, thus indicating the 
calibre of Negroes the Air Force is attracting. As in the 
Navy, they are messed and housed with whites. 


The Army offered the only serious resistance to reform, 
partly because it has had segregated units since 1866 and 
partly because of the large number of officers from the South. 
In conferences lasting several months, the Committee has 
pointed out insistently that it is impossible to extend equal 
opportunity to the skilled Negro, or use his abilities to the 
full, in a segregated unit. A Negro army one-ninth the size 
of the white cannot possibly duplicate the latter’s variety of 
functions and opportunities. Because the jobs were simply 
not available in Negro units, the Committee found that 198 
out of 450 Army occupations were closed to Negroes, and that 
81 per cent of Army school courses were likewise beyond 
their reach. 


The traditional 10 per cent quota allotted to Negroes, 
because this is roughly the Negro proportion of the popula- 
tion, was an obstacle both to Negrr: opportunity and to Army 
efficiency. When the quota was full, the Army shut off new 
Negro enlistments, but continued to re-enlist its unskilled 
Negroes. As a result, the door was closed to highly qualified 
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Negroes who would be of use in training others, and left open 
to the professional Negro private. 


After nine months of negotiation, during which the Com. 
mittee hammered these facts home, the Army finally agreed 
to accept all four of the Committee’s recommendations, ang 
announced it would make all jobs available without regarg 
to race, put school attendance on a strict basis of merit 
abolish the 10 per cent racial quota, and begin the assignment 
of Negroes to white units. This revolution has been effected 
without any public agitation and with a minimum of publicity. 
But the President would now probably welcome some 
questions from Republicans about racial discrimination 
within the armed services. 


American Notes 


Democrats Go Right 


Last Tuesday saw the formal opening of the election 
campaign which will end in six months’ time, when the voters 
will choose 435 Representatives, 36 Senators, 33 State 
Governors and holders for numerous local offices. The 
Administration hopes to make Mr Truman’s nominal 
Democratic majority into a genuine Fair Deal one, the 
Republicans to repeat their habitual success in off (non- 
presidential) years. Until this week the Democrats seemed 
to have much more solid reason to hope than the Republi- 
cans: then came the Florida primary, in which voters in that 
State picked their party candidates for next November. The 
fight was for the Democratic nomination, which in the South 
means election, but the victory went to the Republicans. For 
Senator Pepper, labour’s favourite son and a Fair Dealer 
who sometimes goes too far left even for the Administration, 
was defeated, after fourteen years, and by a large majority, 
by Representative Smathers, the darling of the Republicans, 
who has been as conservative as even they could wish during 
his two terms in the House of Representatives. 


Mr Smathers is younger and handsomer than Senator 
Pepper, and an ex-Marine. Both candidates fought a vigorous 
down-to-earth campaign, but Mr Smathers made capital out 
of the illiteracy of Florida voters. He announced with bated 
breath that Senator Pepper was “a shameless extrovert” 
and had practised “celibacy” until his marriage. These 
damning characteristics were unearthed by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, according to Mr Smathers ; he also 
made much of the Senator’s past connections with Mr Henry 
Wallace in an apparently successful effort to suggest that 
there is more than his name to link Mr Pepper with the 
adjective “red.” Other Democrats will decide, perhaps too 
hastily, from the evidence of the Florida primary, as the 
Republicans have already done, that demagogic anti- 
Communism of the McCarthy type pays electoral dividends 
and that voters this year, unlike 1948, seem to think highly 
of those who oppose the welfare state. 


* 


In Alabama Senator Lister Hill was never in danger of 
losing the Democratic nomination ; interest there centred 02 
whether “ regular” Democrats would regain control of the 
party’s state machine from the rebels who gave Alabama’ 
electoral votes to the States Rights’ candidate for President 0 
1948. The regulars seem to have triumphed on Tuesday: 
but their official reason for wanting to win was that it woul 
be easier to work against civil rights for Negroes from within 
the party than from outside it. | Many liberal Democrats 
believe that their party can never be healthy until it cuts ou! 
its conservative deadwood and to them the victory in Alabama 
will be little comfort for the defeat in Florida. 

In Ohio, also, this week’s primary was largely a Democratic 
afiair, for no Republican aspired to supplant Senator Taft 
There were seven Democrats seeking the honour of opposi2 
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him, none of them as strong as the party might have wished. 
Mr Joseph Ferguson, who won the nomination, is an experi- 
enced, if not outstanding, candidate and with labour’s help 
may do better against Mr Taft than now seems likely, But 
there are Democrats who believe that Mr Taft is the Repub- 
licans’ worst enemy and that it would be a pity to defeat 
him this year and put him out of the presidential running 
for 1952. 


* * ® 


Up-to-Date Defence 


It looks as if the Administration’s revaluation of the 
country’s military needs, which has led the Secretary of 
Defence to ask Congress for increased appropriations, was 
inspired more by the warming-up of criticism at home than 
of the cold war abroad. Of the recent developments which 
Mr Johnson cited as having forced the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to make this reappraisal, one was certainly recent—the 
Russian attack on the American Privateer over the Baltic, 
which will do much to make Congress appreciate the need for 
more and better American aircraft. But several of the other 
developments, notably the Russian atomic explosion, were 
old enough to have been appraised before the President 
presented his 1951 budget to Congress. However, it was 
only a few weeks ago that General Eisenhower, expressing 
his concern lest America’s defences become dangerously 
old-fashioned, blew into flame the ever-smouldering criticism 
of Mr Johnson’s attempts to cut these defences out of what 
was thought to be too small a piece of the taxpayer’s cloth. 


While the Air Force and the Navy are probably better 
dressed than they make out, Mr Johnson evidently now 
agrees that their aircraft will be seriously out-of-style 
within a few years unless present replacement rates are 
stepped up. This will be possible if Congress follows the 
example of the House Appropriations Committee, as it seems 
ready to do in spite of the economy drive, and gives Mr 
Johnson the additional $350 million which he has now 
requested for the coming fiscal year. Apart from $50 million 
for anti-submarine vessels, the new money would be spent 
entirely on aircraft; the Navy would have $750 million 
altogether for aeroplanes next year and the Air Force $1,550 
million. This would help it to achieve 48 up-to-date groups, 
and this, for the moment, seems to be the height of its 
ambition. Even its new Secretary, Mr Thomas Finletter, 
one of the original advocates of the 70 groups that would 
supposedly give the United States supremacy in the air, is 
understood to have accepted 48 groups as the only practical 
possibility at present. 


The immediate difficulty is that rising costs and new 
inventions such as jet engines have upset long-term calcula- 
tions. The Air Force’s controversial B36s, to which the 
Defence Department’s weapons evaluation group has now 
given its approval, cost about $4 million each, twice as much 
as the obsolescent B2gs which they are replacing. The Navy 
estimates that its aircraft will cost, on an average, 15 per cent 
more next year than this, and it is proposing to bring itself 
up-to-date with an atomic submarine and other new weapons. 
The Army will not be far behind. Mr Johnson warned 
Congress that it was entirely possible that even bigger defence 
appropriations would be needed in future years, not only for 
America’s own military forces but also for the military aid 
programme. The Air Force in particular is likely to be asked 
‘Oo Increase its contribution to European defence under the 

national specialisation” scheme, which General Bradley 
forecast on his return from the Atlantic Pact conference at 
The Hague. 

* x x 


Foreign Aid in the Doldrums 


After two weeks of desultory debate—an average of 
One speech a day to a handful of uninterested listeners—the 
Senate will vote on the third year’s authorisation for the 
European Recovery Programme as Mr Acheson packs his bag 
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for Paris. The Economic Co-operation Administration has 
asked for $2,950 million and the Bill also includes funds for 
Korea, the “ general area of China,” Arab refugees and $45 
million for Point Four, technical aid to underdeveloped areas. 
The annual attempt to force Spain upon the democratic 
European club was defeated as usual, but by a disappointingly 
small majority, after the Administration pointed out that a 
loan to Spain under the Marshall Plan would be taken as 
an affront by many European countries ; furthermore, Spain 
had never made an official request for a loan through the 
Export-Import Bank channels open to any country that 
offers a reasonable prospect of repayment. 


Senator Kem’s proposals, that aid should be denied to 
any country that nationalises further industries or sells 
goods with war potentialities to Russia, are merely regular 
moves in this Missouri Republican’s private war with Britain. 
But this year he has been joined by Senator Taft, a fighter 
much more to be feared, who is attacking on a less easily 
defended flank. Since Britain has restored its gold and 
dollar reserves by devaluation and since the sterling area has 
balanced its international budget, Mr Taft sees no reason 
“why we should advance anything to Great Britain in the 
year ahead.” There is no doubt that he would have seen 
even less reason if Britain had failed to deal with its financial 
problems and that he would have condemned ECA as 
severely for overspending last year’s appropriation as he now 
does for underspending it. The fact that ECA saved $150 
million last year proves to Mr Taft that its estimates are 
“ padded ” and that it certainly can do with less than it is 
asking for this year. 


He has not yet decided which of the various amendments 
for reductions of from $600 million to $1 billion has the 
best chance of passage and is therefore worthy of his support. 
But, unlike Senator Fulbright who is disappointed that his 
goal of European federation is no nearer, Mr Taft insists 
that the goal of the Marshall Plan has been achieved and 
that money spent on it in future will have no connection with 
the security of the United States. This would, in his opinion, 
be better served by an attempt to balance the budget b 
reducing expenditure. Senators Milliken and Saltonstall 
have found one way of doing this, temporarily at least ; 
instead of authorising $45 million for Point Four, they sug- 
gest that a bipartisan commission be set up to report on the 
scheme some time before the Marshall Plan ends in 19§2. 
They maintain that Point Four is too important to be buried 
in an omnibus authorisation and that it deserves separate 
consideration on its own merits. 


* * * 


Crime and Politics 


The shots that killed Charles Binaggio, a Kansas City 
gambler allegedly involved in a nation-wide crime syndicate, 
did not, as might have been expected, act as a starting gun 
for Senator Kefauver’s proposed investigation of inter-state 
crime. Instead, they warned the Democrats of the political 
dangers of an inquiry which had until then seemed non- 
partisan. Binaggio was murdered in the Democratic Club 
which he ran on Truman Road, and at his funeral local 
Democratic leaders shared the duties of pall-bearers with 
local gangsters. His death is believed to be the penalty for 
failing to “open up” Kansas City to criminal elements, as 
he had supposedly promised to do in return for substantial 
contributions to Democratic funds in the 1948 election 
campaign. It may also have been retribution for testifying 
against his criminal associates to a federal grand jury, which 
has now reported its shock at finding that criminals in 
Kansas City have a regular system of violating State laws 
against gambling, “ without the slightest risk of prosecution.” 


This grand jury, and those which are enquiring into 
crime in other cities, were set up on President Truman’s 
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orders. But this is not enough, especially in an election year, 
to dampen Republican enthusiasm for a broad Congressional 
inquiry into crime syndicates, since it promises many 
opportunities of showing the voters that in the big cities 
the Democratic Party is inextricably involved in the criminal 
underworld. The Democratic leadership can hardly admit 
that it is frightened of such an investigation, but is deter- 
mined that it shall not get out of hand. The latest pro- 
posal for preventing the Republicans running away with 
it—and one which has made the Republicans furious—is 
that a special committee should be chosen for the job by 
the Vice-President ; he is unlikely to pick Senator Ferguson 
or any other of the able and feared napaten investigators. 
Meanwhile the Senate Commerce Committee has already 
passed a Bill banning the interstate shipment of “ one-armed 
bandits ”—gambling machines—and is now considering 
another which would forbid the use of telephone, telegraph 
or radio channels for the dissemination of the information 
said to be essential to illegal off-the-course bookmaking. 
Racecourse rules prohibit the transmission of news from 
the course during or immediately after the race, but the 
committee has been told that betting rings instal observers 
with binoculars in nearby windows. They send infor- 
mation on odds and results by teletype or telephone 
to various centres which then distribute it to subscribers all 
over the country. The largest of these centres is apparently 
the Continental Press Service in Chicago, which is supposed 
to dominate the gambling racket and is said to offer a 
“package sale” to its subscribers. For an all-in charge 
they get not only “ flash” information on races, but police 
protection and guarantees of immediate habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings and bail if arrested. But no laws can stop the 
gambling which is inherent in human nature, in the opinion 
of the famous leaders of the underworld, who have been 
giving the committee the benefit of their experience, and 
there is much agreement with this view. 


* * * 


Postmen only Ring Once 


The Postmaster General held a pistol to the head of a 
surprised and indignant Congress when he announced that he 
would allow the postman to ring only once a day at doors 
in residential areas, instead of twice, and only once on Satur- 
days in commercial districts. Mr Donaldson is anxious to 
reduce his office’s present yearly deficit of over $500 million, 
but he does not hope to abolish it entirely. The Post Office 
in the United States, in contrast to the British postal service’s 
steady profits, has had a deficit in 83 out of the last 100 years. 
Congress has been content to regard the loss as an educational 
subsidy, but the Postmaster General claims that the present 
disparity between income and outgo is too great, and the 
House Appropriations Committee has shown how unwilling 
it is to add to the taxpayer’s burden, by cutting down the 
department’s proposed income for the next fiscal year by 
$25 million. 

Mr Donaldson says the volume of mail has increased more 
than three and a half times since 1938 but that operating costs 
have mounted even more swiftly. Rents and leases are more 


expensive and wages have risen steadily; only last year 


Congress nullified the effects of a rate rise in fourth class mail 
by giving the numerous Post Office employees an additional 
$150 million a year. The costs of air and rail transport are 
fixed by two other government agencies, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and the Interstate Commerce issi The air 
mail contracts cover hidden subsidies to the air lines which the 
Hoover Commission believed should not be borne by the 
Post Office, while the ICC is considering petitions filed by 
the railways a for a 60 per cent increase in payments for 
carrying the - Meanwhile mail charges have hardly 
changed and only the first class service is run without loss. 

Reorganisation of the rigid and unwieldy structure of the 
Post Office is long overdue ; so are eoonomic charges for 
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services that are not of benefit to the whole commyn; 

The Hoover Commission estimated that the Post Office couig 
save about $200 million annually by inaugurating a moder, 
accounting system and by setting up regional headquarters 
to centralise the direction of the service in big cities and el. 
where. But these measures, as well as the Bill to eng the 
time-honoured system by which Congressmen virtual, 
appoint 22,000 out of the total of 470,000 persons -mployes 
by the department, have been shelved for nearly a yes; 
In addition Congress is reluctant to prescribe the obyioys 
but politically unpopular, remedy of higher mail rates, 4 
Bill recently approved by the House will only add $131 
million a year to the revenue, compared with the $375 million 
requested by Mr Truman in his budget speech this spring 





milion dollars Mullion doilors 
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Even this small advance has been very strongly opposed by 
the publishers and newspaper proprietors who will be affected 
by increases in charges for second-class mail, although many 
privileges they enjoy, such as free delivery in the county 
where a paper is published, are retained in the Bill. Ther 
pressure has also resulted in the approval of a number of 
exemptions from the increase, for newspapers with small 
circulations, for example. However, Mr Donaldson’s decision 
to cut the postman’s rounds—and the number of postmen— 
to fit the Post Office’s income may rouse other interests and 
make Congress think again. 


Shorter Notes 


President Truman, in the interests of newspaper corte 
spondents as well as of himself, has transferred the weekly 
Presidential press conference from the overcrowded private 
office in which it has been held for thirty-seven years 104 
conference room across the street. There every reporter has 
a chair and all can see the President, a new experience {ot 
some of the shorter ones. But some are finding it difficul 
to adapt themselves to the new formality, comfortable thoug! 
it is, especially to the apparently embarrassing requiremett 
that they must identify themselves before asking a question. 


* 


It was only over the week-end that the strike of apartmetl 
house workers forced New Yorkers to walk upstairs and 
without central heating and hot water, but it was a cold week 
end and the fifteenth floor is not a very desirable resident 
when there is no lift. The union of Building Serv 
Employees, formed in the depression years, has won regula 
wage increases, until its members now earn $45 to $50 for! 
48-hour week ; but this year the new state law continuing 
rent controls drove the real estate interests to make a St 
against further increases. The men have now gone 


to work until a fact-finding commission makes its 1eco™ 
mendations. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Canadian Opposition 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


eC ANADA, like the United States, is at present in the midst 
of a prolonged period of rule by one party. In the 
United States the Republicans’ search for a policy has an air 
of desperation because of the approaching elections of 1950 
and 1952. In Canada the Conservatives are engaged on a 
similar search, less spectacular but more leisurely. After their 
crushing defeat last year they have another three or four 
years before they need fear another election. Only 40 Con- 
servatives came back to Parliament after the election of last 
June. Thirteen Socialists (members of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation) and 10 Social Creditors (all from 
Alberta) made up the rest of the House with a few indepen- 
dents. With a majority of this size the Liberals should have 
nothing to fear from the Opposition, and so far the only 
parliamentary trouble has resulted from their own blunders. 
But on anything beyond a very short-term view it is a matter 
of considerable concern that an effective opposition should 
be developed. 

The peculiarity of Canadian politics is that the cycles of 
party power are extremely long. It is easier to describe 
political history in eras than in ministries. From Confedera- 
tion in 1867 until his death in 1891 was the era of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, who was not only the Father of Confederation 
but also of the Conservative Party. His era was interrupted, 
on account of the “ Pacific Scandal,” by one term of Reform 
Government. On his death there followed five confused 
years with four Prime Ministers until Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
took power in 1896. His was the first great Liberal era, 
which lasted until 1911, when he was defeated mainly over 
the issue of a reciprocal trade agreement which he had signed 
with the United States. The Conservatives, who under Sir 
Robert Borden had used the slogan “ No truck nor trade with 
the Yankees,” had plenty of chance for all the imperialism 
they could muster. Their era lasted until 1921, although in 
the last four years they had the support of pro-conscription 
Liberals. From 1921 until today it has been a Liberal era. 
Mr Mackenzie King’s long rule was broken by a few months 
of Conservative government under Mr Arthur Meighen in 
1926 and by one full Conservative term under the late 
Viscount Bennett from 1930-1935. But these were mere 
interruptions in the long run of Liberal successes. 


_ This phenomenal spell of Liberal rule shows how difficult 
itis to develop an alternative government ; it also shows how 
badly an alternative is needed. But there is a fundamental 
problem involved in trying to reconcile the two races and all 
the numerous divergent economic interests of Canada. To 
develop a policy which will win support from all parts of 
the country is like walking a tight-rope, and the peculiarity 
of tight-ropes is that there is room for only one person on 
them at a time. It is relatively easy for an opposition party 
to find a policy which will appeal to one section of the country 
better than the Government can. It is very difficult for it to 
push a government off the tight-rope and climb on to it 


‘ itself. Any party in — is likely to be more pragmatic 


than dogmatic, and this is certainly true of the Canadian 
Liberals. They can adjust their balance to meet changing 
circumstances much more easily than the Opposition can 
demonstrate what it could do. 

Moreover, the field of controversy is very restricted. In 
foreign policy there is no fundamental divergence between 


the parties. In matters of social security and national defence 
they all profess to be aiming at the same thing. They can 
only compete by outbidding each other. Apart from the 
inevitable and proper running fight about economy in govera- 
ment and details of administration, the one major field which 
offers promising ground for public controversy is that of 
trade and economic policy. 


With memories of Sir John A. Macdonald’s “ National 
Policy ” (which covered his protectionism), of Borden’s “ No 
truck nor trade with the Yankees ” and of Bennett’s Imperial 
Preference, the Conservatives are naturally regarded as a 
high-tariff party, an imperialist party, a party of the eastern 
industrialists. On this basis present Conservative policy 
might be expected to be to move Canada as near to the 
sterling area as a dollar country can get. One might expect 
to hear talk about the British connection and a good deal of 
anti-Americanism. It seemed natural that one of the first 
Conservative contributions to the continuing debate on trade 
policy would be a proposal for a Commonwealth conference. 
But the party spokesmen were careful not to say what the 
conference should do ; and indeed the proposal seemed little 
more than an attempt to embarrass the Government by sug- 
gesting that it should do something instead of nothing. It 
conspicuously failed. The imperial note will be sounded 
once in a while, but it is unlikely to be a major theme in the 
Conservative policy. The party shows no more signs of 
anti-Americanism than anybody else. 


Self-Confidence of Industry 


Protection in the era of Conservative rule meant primarily 
protection against American industry. Its prime beneficiary 
was the young industry of Canada. It was aimed chiefly at 
manufactured goods. But now the Canadian manufacturers’ 
view has changed profoundly. Mainly as a result of two 
world wars, Canadian industry has a confidence it has never 
had before. In a great many fields Canadians now feel sure 
that they can build machines or turn out manufactured goods 
more cheaply and just as well as their American competitors. 
In the field of agricultural implements—as one outstanding 
example—one firm at least has proved the claim to be true. 
But this assurance depends on a number of conditions, and 
the chief of them is that it should be possible to produce in 
sufficient volume to permit the most economical mass- 
production. So the manufacturer as well as the farmer is 
now more concerned with outside markets than with pro- 
tection against outside competition. 

Where does this leave all the Opposition parties? It 


leaves the Socialists (the CCF) with a clear policy line of | 


very limited appeal. The Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation is a curious party. In its origin in the early 
1930’s it was an attempt to amalgamate three elements which 
have never been easy to harness together in any country— 
the radical farmers, the left-wing intellectuals, and some 
scattered workers’ organisations. Although in very recent 
years the Canadian Congress of Labour has formally sup- 
a the CCF, the 1949 election showed an almost complete 
ailure of the much-heralded Labour support in the industrial 
East. The baker’s dozen of CCF in the present House are 
mainly Western and predominantly from Saskatchewan. 
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Naturally the CCF talks about the importance of the 
British market, accepting sterling, and setting up import and 
export boards. The wheat farmers, more than any other 
group of Canadians, depend on overseas markets, and par- 
ticularly on Britain. If things go really wrong for other 
sections of the community, if an American recession should 
reduce the market there for Canadian goods the CCF might 
rally much wider support. A depression would do for the 
CCF what nothing else seems able to do. 


The Conservatives are trying to get away from any local 
appeals of this kind—though they too have not been above 
making them—and to discover a national appeal. The search 
seems to be leading them towards a policy which is not so 
much a contradiction of the Liberals’ policy as an extension 
of it. They will not attack the idea of looking to the United 
States (as at one time it seemed they might): they will say 
that Canada ought to produce more for that market. They 
will not deny the importance of getting tariff concessions 
from the Americans; they will insist that Canada must 
persuade or bully the United States into taking its manu- 
factures rather than the raw materials Americans generally 
look for. They will demand exploitation of Canadian 
resources for “ Canada First.” It remains to be seen whether 
the present leaders of the party can make a coherent policy 
out of this. But on the surface it looks as though it might 
be made into the modern version of the “ National Policy.” 
In this 1950 world the old cries of protection or imperial 
preference no longer have much pull. The industrialist who 
used to demand protection now demands fresh markets. The 
farmer who used to demand low tariffs is now more con- 
cerned that Canada should import from the countries that 
will buy his produce. Both might be satisfied by the dream 
of a great mineral and industrial expansion based on sales 
to the United States and greatly increased domestic consump- 
tion. Something of the kind seems at the moment to be what 
the Conservatives are aiming at. 


The Liberals can adjust their policy to meet all these 
circumstances as they arise. The CCF must stick to its 
socialist doctrines and look after its farm supporters. The 
Conservatives have the unenviable task of putting together 
a consistent and positive policy to deal with these new 
pressures better than the government can. As yet they find 
it difficult to explain what this policy will consist of, but they 
hope that before 1953 and 1954—that is before the next 
election—that they will have found the answer. 


French Communism—Ill 


Communism and Gaullism 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Communist Party has, it is generally agreed, no chance 
at all in the foreseeable future of coming to power in France 
either by vote or by a coup d’état. As is well known, during 
and after the war the Communists used their pre-eminence in 
the Resistance for two main purposes: to eliminate from 
French public life as many as possible of the political and 
administrative personnel of the Third Republic, and to train 
their own cadres for the eventual seizure of power. So well 
did they succeed in the first task that, at the height of their 
influence (during the period between the resignation of 
General de Gaulle in the spring of 1946 and their own 
dismissal from the government by M. Ramadier a year later), 
they had managed to place their representatives or nominees 
in most of the key positions of state. In particular the army 
and the police were, although not in party hands, at least 
under paralysing supervision. The chaotic purge of col- 
laborators from 1944 to 1946, in which fuel was added to the 
Communist fire by other arrivistes anxious to get ahead while 
the going was good, completed the demoralisation of the 
bourgeoisie and official classes, to the lasting detriment of 
France’s political unity. 
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In the opinion of certain experts in Bolshevik tactics it wa 
never the Kremlin’s intention that the French Communist 
should attempt to seize power after the liberation. Voting 
factors, notably the presence in France and Germany of allied 
troops in strength, made this course inadvisable even at the 
peak of Communist Resistance prestige. The method of 
advancement then chosen was rather that of the systematic 
penetration of the “ bourgeois state” with a view to later 
absorption of all non-Communist elements—as was 
happen, for instance, in Czechoslovakia. The reappearance 
as veteran parliamentarians of MM. Thorez, Duclos, Cachin 
and other deputies of prewar days coincided, as had been 
planned, with the banishment from parliament of a consider. 
able number of trained politicians who had been made 
ineligible by law. When, in the autumn of 1946, the Com. 
munist Party was returned with the largest number of 
deputies and M. Thorez became vice-president of the French 
Republic, it seemed that Communist participation in the 
government had come to stay. 


Failure of Past Strikes 


Things turned out differently. Events in Indochina, the 
initiation of the Marshall Plan, and, above all, the deteriora- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the Soviet Union and 
the western powers reduced Communist influence on French 
policy. The general strike of 1947 and the miners’ strike 
of a year later, both of which were disastrous failures, reduced 
Communist popularity to its present rather low level. This 
recoil, a normal enough episode in the Communist “ dynamic 
process,” in no way diminishes the potential force of French 
Communism. For, if the Right has made a corresponding 
recovery of political power, it cannot be said that any of 
France’s major social problems have been settled during the 
early childhood of the Fourth Republic. The political tem- 
perature is still low, but should the French workers feel like 
picking a quarrel, they have a good deal to quarrel about, 
and professionals to help them conduct it. 


It is possible that the present Communist campaign against 
the receipt of American arms will be “ symbolic ” rather than 
“objective” ; that, instead of risking serious losses, mass 
arrests, pitched battles in the field and the enacting of an 
adverse electoral law in the National Assembly, if not the 
outlawing of the party itself, the Communists will confine 
themselves to propaganda for “peace.” Time will show. 
Meanwhile, a more solid ground of agitation is undoubtedly 
the question of industrial workers’ wages, which are both 
low and inequitably distributed. The reintroduction of 
collective bargaining has immediately instigated a wave of 
strikes. The Government, hamstrung by the insolvency of 
the state railways and other public utilities, cannot afford 
more than about a § per cent increase in its payroll. The 
private employers, who would greatly embarrass the Govern- 
ment by themselves going far beyond this figure, have so far 
offered no more than a § or 6 per cent raise, although it is 
generally considered that they are willing to go to 8 or 10 
per cent. The CGT’s demand of an overall 3,000 francs 
bonus is believed to entail a 20 per cent increase, accouml 
being taken of the employers’ increased contribution to the 
Social Security caisse. These figures are hotly debated. 
Nothing at any rate is settled and the situation does not 
promise well. On May 8th the collective bargaining Council 
will meet to try to agree upon a minimum wage. With the 
Communists holding out for a minimum of 20,000 fr. pe! 
month hope of agreement seems slight. The recent riot at 
Brest, in which an employer in the building trade was s¢t 
upon by. demonstrators, was caused by agitators exploiting 
wage-grievances. 

The demonstration, it is interesting to note, did in fact 
secure a wage-raise, although not hiérarchisé as the argo 
has it, that is, with larger increases for the unskilled than 
for the skilled workers. - It is at this moment in the economic 
tussle that General: de Gaulle is making something of a 
come-back. . ~ > 
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The Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais, which the 
General founded in 1947, has shown itself powerful enough 
to act as a counter-force to Communism in appealing to the 
people’s imagination. The RPF’s handicap, apart from the 
Gencral’s alarming, if in other aspects reassuring, personality 
has been a fundamental vagueness as to its nature, its method 
and its programme. At his last press conference, however, 
General de Gaulle said exactly what he meant by un 
rassemblement au-dessus des partis, a conception that had 
previously smacked of Bonapartism. The Rassemblement is 
in fact to be a new and very large party, unlike all the others: 
unlike them because it would be much larger and therefore 
independent ; unlike them because, as a majority party, the 
Rassemblement could, the General claims, so change the 
constitution of the Fourth Republic as to ensure the proper 
separation of the powers and the emergence of a capable 
executive. The RPF’s programme would derive from two 
main conceptions: in foreign affairs, the integration and 
defence of Europe through Franco-German co-operation ; at 
home, the harmony of the nation through the association of 
interests which at present are at war. These are large ideas 
and require precision. 

The Rassemblement, which has hitherto stuck to generali- 
ties, has now published a preliminary draft law regulating 
contracts of association of capital and labour. This law is 
envisaged as optional for an initial period ; but, to encourage 
the formation of contracts between the different parties 
engaged in industry, those enterprises which accepted the 
principle of association would immediately be granted certain 
forms of tax-relief by the state. The main objectives of the 
law are to ensure an equitable sharing of profits between 
owners and employees and to strengthen the authority of the 
chef d'entreprise. For, once his employees had entered into 
a contract with him, they could not legally break its condi- 
tions while the contract endured. The declared aim of the 
association of capital and labour is to destroy the power of 
both the trusts and the trade-unions. Its moral principle is the 
human association of those engaged together in a particular 
enterprise, a principle which, in the opinion of the RPF, 
is threatened alike by capitalism and Communism. 

Most observers believe that Gaullism is, as a mass 
ideology, no more capable than Communism of penetrating 
the prevailing political apathy of Frenchmen. Short of the 
occurrence of a national catastrophe it is clearly not the 
intention of the General to try to establish a dictatorship. 
(In any event such a coup would be impossible, for the RPF 
has no cadre of militants comparable with the Communists.) 
There will, however, be elections next year in which the 
RPF will have an excellent chance, if the present social 
conflict continues and if its propaganda is shrewd. It is, 
indeed, possible to conceive of an alliance of all elements 
right of a line drawn through the centre of the MRP, with 
a reduced Communist Party, a reduced Socialist Party, some 
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Catholic Socialists (now in the MRP) and a few Radicals in 
opposition, This solution is now desired also by certain 
independent thinkers of the Left, who would prefer a govern- 


ment of the Right with a stable majority to no government 
at all. 


The Communists, it must be remembered, would almost 
certainly welcome the advent to power of pure Gaullism in 
order that, face to face with it, having first destroyed all other 
democratic elements of the opposition, they might more 
plausibly smash “ Fascism” in the name of the people. De 
Gaulle appears ready to accept alone the direct challenge of 
the revolutionary Left. The country as a whole, however, 
while it will perhaps be willing to be ruled by a right coalition 
with a preponderance of RPF, does not relish the téte-d-téte, 
de Gaulle-Moscow, that the destruction of the existing 
political centre would bring about. The General has cate- 
gorically refused any and every coalition between the RPF 
and “les partis.” There are, nevertheless, perhaps some 
parties whose co-operation he could stomach at a pinch. 


Doctrine of the Split Society 


Politically France is very much back in the Third Republic, 
with the sole difference that its politicians, if more scrupulous, 
are certainly less able than they were then. Psychologically, 
however, the nation has changed decisively, and in a direction 
from which new political forms must eventually emerge. In 
all the countries of Christendom, presumably, a deterioration 
of the inherited balance between the individual and the com- 
munity is, under the pressure of industrialism, already in 
progress. France itself is no exception. For, although 
splendidly free from the maniacal tendencies and the 
fumisterie of Central Europe, it is now suffering from a kind 
of social schizophrenia which is characterised primarily by a 
massive apathy. By the same token it may be said that 
France’s personality has not re-emerged from the divisions of 
the ‘thirties and ‘forties. Revolutionary Communism, a 
phenomenon familiar in semi-industrialised Latin countries 
since the first World War, is the doctrine of the split society. 

In this sense Communism is ineradicable so long as human 
beings live dissociated from each other amid the debris of 
a vanished order. The optimistic liberalism of American 
economics has, in spite of the immeasurable value of the 
Marshall Aid already received, proved as inacceptable to 
France as its own native planification. Nor is anything’ solved 
by talk of National Communism or any other -ism. During a 
period of social engineering—a phrase doubtless repellent to 
the individualist Frenchman—it is not dogmatic inspiration 
that is needed from the government nor starry-eyed elation 
from the people, but a government of maximum width of 
outlook in its ensemble and of true creativeness in its indi- 
vidual members. In. other words, France needs a coalition 
not of les partis as they are but of the best of the men in them. 
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Chile’s Economic and 
Political Difficulties—I 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


CHILE is now experiencing once again the dangers which 
plague a country whose economy is to a large degree 
dependent on the export of one or a small number of 
primary commodities. As a result of the decline in the price 
of copper during 1949 the consumers, workers, businessmen 
and government of Chile are fearing a grave crisis. 


In recent years the export of copper has accounted for 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the country’s foreign 
exchange. Although, in recent years, copper’s part in the 
total has been declining slowly it is still so important that 
anything which influences the copper industry is of vital 
importance to the whole Chilean economy. For although the 
country is 90 per cent self-sufficient in agricultural products, 
it depends on exports to pay for a large proportion of the 
country’s consumption of manufacturing products. 


Since the early 1930s copper has been the nation’s princi- 
pal export product. For half a century previous to that 
period Chile had to a large degree depended on the export 
of nitrates. With the development of synthetic nitrates 
during the First World War, however, Chile’s nitrate 
industry nosedived into a depression from which it never 
fully recovered. Copper production—which is almost com- 
pletely controlled by three American-owned companies, grew 
steadily, and reached a peak during the Second World War. 
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Although copper production decreased after the end of the 
war, the country’s income from the metal increased. During 
the war the United States Government put a ceiling on the 
price of Chilean copper, pegging it at 11} cents a pound, in 
spite of the fact that it was paying up to 14 cents a pound 
premium for copper taken from relatively unproductive US 
mines. However, in 1946, government controls on imported 
copper were withdrawn, and during the following months 
the price went as high as 23} cents a pound. This resulted 
in an increase of copper-earned dollar income for Chile from 
$73,546,752 in 1946 to $120,115,178 in 1947. 

But, while this copper-inspired prosperity lasted, Chile took 
advantage of the situation to increase its imports. Petroleum 
imports increased from 200 million to 300 million litres, and 
sugar imports went up from 150,000 to 180,000 tons. On 
the other hand, the financial position of the government was 
greatly improved. For the first time in many years Chile was 
able to balance its budget. During 1947, the government 
budget showed a surplus of some 368 million pesos, which 
was increased to 1,352,536,038 pesos in 1948. These 
surpluses paid off the deficits incurred during the years 
1944-46, amounting to 1,103,659,741 pesos, and paid 
increases in salaries of teachers amounting to 45 million pesos. 
After these disbursements there still remained a net surplus 
of $71,876,296 pesos at the end of 1948. 


Effect of Falling Copper Prices 


The decline in the price of copper, however, started in 
the second quarter of 1949. In May the price fell from 234 
cents to 20 cents a pound. In the succeeding months it fell 
to 17% cents. So far the effects of the change in the price of 
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copper haye been felt mainly by the small, marginal pro- 
ducers of the metal, and by the Chilean Government jtseif 
The 1949 budget, however, showed an actual deficit in the 
government's operations for the year of 259 million pesos 
This was covered by part of the 1948 budget surplus. Thi, 
same surplus had been allocated to cover certain expengj. 
tures entailed in laws passed during 1949 or in proposed 
legislation still pending before Congress. So it was expected 
that the government would have on hand a balance of aboy 
1,000,000 pesos at the end of December, 1949. 


The budget for 1950 reflects the expected decrease jp 
government revenues from the copper industry. It provides 
for a balanced budget at 14,264 million pesos, amounting to 
an increase of 312 million pesos (2 per cent) in income. The 
budget also represents an increase of 1,329 million pesos in 
proposed expenditures—compared with the original budget 
of the previous year. These figures did not include expendi- 
tures for the Chilean 
Development Corpora- | > 
tion, the National 
Railroads and one or 
two other semi-auto- 
nomous organisations, } g, 
the cost of which 
amounts to some 1,513 | > 
million pesos. These 
bring the total expen- 
ditures tO 15,777 
million pesos, without | 
taking into account an- 
nounced wage and 
salary increases, 

Estimated govern- 
ment income for 1950 
from the copper in- 
dustry was expected to } 
drop by 1,765 million 
pesos from 1949 esti- 
mates, of which 1,265 
million would represent reduced tax collections, while 


exchange transactions would render the government 500 
million less. 


The 1950 foreign exchange budget also indicated this 
same trend. It foresees receipts and expenditures totalling 
$232.2 million (US), or $74.7 million less than the 1949 
budget. The 1950 estimate provides for reductions in 
various imports: $28.2 million decrease in expenditures on 
agricultural, mining and industrial equipment, while $8.7 
million is to be slashed from imports of transport equipment. 
Imports of foodstuffs will drop $10.2 million. 


The current situation has been somewhat complicated by 
a continuing inflation, and by a severe overvaluation of the 
Chilean peso. The inflation, which has been more or less 
continuous during the last two decades, but has been 
particularly noticeable since the last years of the Second 
World War, has caused much political discontent during the 
last few years. The cost of living index in August, 1949, 00 
the basis of 1937 as 100, stood at §41.6 as compared with 
459.8 a year earlier and 391.7 in August, 1947. The increase 
was 17.8 per cent over 1948 and the increase from 1947-48 
was 17.4 per cent, while between 1946-47 the index had 
moved up 3§.§ per cent. 


Some idea of the rise in the cost of commonly used 
articles can be seen from the following unofficial estimates: 
In early 1947 a working man’s midday meal cost approx 
mately 25 pesos, but now costs some 60 pesos. A pair © 
shoes has risen from 250 pesos early in 1947 to 400 ; a work 
ing man’s suit of clothes from about 1,800 pesos to 2,800. 
Sugar has increased from about 6 pesos per kilo to 9, while 
bread has gone from 3.60 pesos to about 7, and milk from 32 
to 5.40 pesos, 
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Holland’s Foreign Trade 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


[x the past two months Holland has come face to face with 
an acute shortage of sterling. Dutch reserves in London— 
£35 million at the end of 1949—have disappeared. In the 
place of sterling the Netherlands Bank now holds something 
like DM 400 million. Dutch authorities themselves are at 
a loss to explain how the whole of this reserve should have 
disappeared within a matter of a few months. Most of the 
withdrawals would seem to be explained by Dutch transit 
trade with Germany. Dutch merchants have in recent 
months made heavy purchases of commodities and manu- 
factures, paid for these in sterling and re-exported them— 
at substantially higher prices—against payment of Deutsche 
Marks. 

Vor the individual trader this has been highly profitable 
business. But it remains to be proved. whether these trans- 
actions are in the best interests of the Dutch economy. 
The Netherlands Bank would appear to favour this exchange 
of its sterling reserves for Deutsche Mark holdings. Holland, 
the bank argues, normally has an adverse payments balance 
with Germany and a favourable balance with the sterling 
area. In the present opportunities for trade, the Bank sees 
a possibly non-recurring opportunity for building up a 
Deutsche Mark reserve. This opening is based on the 
recent Dutch-German trade pact, which permits payments by 
Germany for its Dutch imports in marks at a time when 
most other countries still insist upon being paid in their 
own currencies or in dollars. The agreement further places 
few quantitative restrictions upon trade between the two 
countries—provided the goods imported are of Dutch origin. 
But even on this point the authorities in Holland and in 
Germany are not too particular, for in fact not many of 
the goods Germany buys from Holland originate there. 


The sterling-mark swop is criticised in some quarters 
on the grounds that it has denuded Holland of sterling at a 
particularly inopportune moment. True Holland normally 
earns sufficient sterling. But this year it is faced with 
an unexpectedly high bill for its sterling area raw materials. 
At the same time Britain is showing growing unwillingness 
to pay the higher prices Holland is demanding for its food 
exports to this country. For three months now, Anglo- 
Dutch trade negotiations have dragged on without being able 
to agree on new prices. Undoubtedly the Dutch bargaining 
position has been weakened, since the British negotiators are 
well aware that Holland needs an agreement, faced as it is 
with a sudden sterling shortage. If in the next few months 
Holland should have to curtail its sterling imports for lack 


of exchange, the new emphasis on German transit trade may 
turn out a costly venture. 


Entrepét trade with Germany by no means occupies the 
whole energies of the Dutch trading community. They 
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have re-established themselves as intermediaries between 
Scandinavia, France, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland. For 
Holland these activities have gained in importance now that 
trade financed with “cheap” sterling has almost come to 
an end. 


Dollar Exports Remain Small 


For all the improvement in Dutch payments with most 
European countries, the Dutch dollar balance continues to 
be almost hopelessly negative. Dollar earnings cover barely 
one seventh of dollar expenditure. Devaluation has helped 
little. Dutch exports to North America have always been 
small and remain small. There cannot be much scope for 
expanding sales of flower bulbs—in which Holland has 
always had a monopoly—beer, gin, or the few other Dutch 
consumer goods for which there is a market in the United 
States. There is much noise and flag waving about the 
need to increase dollar sales, and there is to be a series of 
trade fairs in the United States—one began at Phila- 
delphia on May 5th. Regional Trade Consuls have been 
appointed. The Queen has received the chief buyer of a 
leading New York department store. But most of these 
endeavours meet with slightly scornful cynicism in business 
circles, and it is difficult not to sympathise with such reserva- 
tions. 

Nor has the Dutch dollar incentive scheme proved very 
successful. Dutch exporters to the North American market 
are permitted to retain 10 per cent from the proceeds of their 
exports to buy goods for which import licences would not 
otherwise be granted. In this way they obtain luxury articles 
—nylon stockings and American motor cars are two examples 
—and sell these at a greater guilder profit than if the whole 
of the dollar proceeds were handed into the Central Bank 
at the official rate of exchange. Thus, at the moment, the 
“nylon” rate is Fls. 6.75 compared with the official rate 
of Fis. 3.80 to the dollar. 


Although Holland’s export trade is still less than its import 
trade, the position has improved greatly in the past two 
years. Visible exports covered only 39 per cent of the 
imports in 1947 ; in 1948, the proportion rose to §5§ per cent, 
and last year it was 72 per cent. In the last quarter of 
1949 it had even reached 84 per cent. The negative balance 
with the United States accounted in 1949 for as much as 
half the entire Dutch deficit. Unless it proves possible to 
channel at least some of Indonesian trade through Holland 
again, the improvement has probably gone as far as it can. 
The Dutch programme of industrialisation has not saved as 
much foreign exchange as had been hoped. The plans were 
conceived under the impression that Germany would remain 
industrially impotent for years to come, but the temptation 
to import again from Germany many of the goods for which 
new enterprises had been established is proving too great. 
And, as in other countries, the programme has proved more 
expensive than anticipated. Industry is running short of 
working capital. Bank indebtedness is rising. Stock market 
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atmosphere is unpropitious for new issues. For the present 
the banks are willing to be accommodating, but di -ulties 
may arise when industry has to meet its past tax liabilities. 
At the moment the Dutch authorities are up to two years 
behind in collecting taxes, and a good many enterprises are 


said to have used up liquid funds originally earmarked for 
taxation. 


Collectivisation in Poland 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Durinc the postwar years of revolutionary change in 
Poland right up until the beginning of 1949, the Communist 
regime succeeded in establishing no more than 40 collective 
farms covering a mere 23,000 acres. In the past twelve 
months, however, under the remorseless drive for sovietisa- 
tion in every phase of Polish life, the number has risen 
steeply to 700 covering some 400,000 acres with an ultimate 
target of 2,000 by the end of 1950. According to a state- 
ment in the last issue of the Polish Politburo organ, Nowe 
Drogy, mass collectivisation of Polish agriculture is not only 


intended but is regarded as a vital objective of the Six Year 
Plan. 


Since the all-out campaign for collectivisation initiated by 
the Polish Politburo in Warsaw last autumn, every form of 
inducement and pressure is being applied to Poland’s 
1§ million peasants to submit. The inevitable preliminary 
was a purge in the Polish Peasants’ Union of all known 
opposition and unreliable members and particularly of 
leaders. It has been officially admitted that 6,000 committee 
members of the Peasant Co-operatives and 8,000 from the 


various local executives of the Peasants’ Union have been 
expelled. 


The 1950 budget of the Ministry of Agriculture is to be 
increased by 33 per cent—the new funds, according to 
Cabinet decision, “to be spent on general assistance of the 
newly created collective farms.” They will have priority in 
the allocation of machinery, fertilisers and schemes for 
development. Peasants joining-collectives will have their 
taxes cut by one-third. A new regulation makes it impera- 
tive on the banks to deal with their applications for state 
loans for houses and farm buildings with the utmost despatch 
and they are to be given priority over non-collective farmers. 


Although therefore, the phase of compromise in Polish 
land policy is ended, the approach to the peasant himself 
is still tentative and placatory and there is nothing at this 
stage to suggest the strong-arm methods employed by Stalin 
against the Kulaks in the late twenties. The Bierut regime, 
not unmindful that it is the instrument of a hateful policy 
imposed by an alien arbitrary power, is still sensitive, of 
course, about applying force against its own people ; also 
some grace and time has been gained within the programme 
of the Six Year Plan in which to try “ persuasion ” before 
resorting to the brutality of expulsion and deportation. 


At this stage also three different categories of collectives 
are being created. The first and least “ collective” are 
rather loosely organised groups of farmers and farms for 
the purpose of what is termed “joint cultivation.” They 
make communal arrangements to share machinery and their 
own labour for the ploughing season alone. There is no 
obligation on them to co-operate for the sowing and reaping 
but naturally they are encouraged to do so. 


The second category comes nearer to the collective ideal in 
that land and livestock are actually pooled, but the contract 
is not permanent and withdrawal by any individual farmer is 
permitted. In the third category, the collective principle is 
rigidly applied all through and although withdrawal of a 
member is legally provided for, in practice it is rendered 
almost impossible. 

One feature peculiar to Polish collectivisation is that 
nominally peasants still retain ownership of their individual 
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holdings and are entitled to rent payment for such from the 
collectives. But just what this “right” is worth can be 
judged from the fact that, according to the statute, in the 
event of a peasant in the last two categories deciding to 
withdraw from his collective, he is prohibited from reclaim. 
ing his original holding. He must accept as a substitute 
land “on the fringe of the collective” which, of course, 
might be miles from his home. 


As in the Soviet system, every farmer retains from one 
to two and a half acres for his own cultivation, also two 
cows and other such livestock as he can support together 
with the farm buildings necessary to house them. It js also 
laid down in the statute that every member must work for 
the collective for a minimum of 100 days a year at any job 
required. Special wage rates are paid for work over the 
daily norm and premiums are to be given for achieving 
higher output. Income in kind and in wages depends on 
the type of collective to which the peasant belongs. 


In the type of collective where there is no common sharing 
of land, what a peasant reaps from his own holding decides 
his reward. In the second and third types of collectives, 
income is apportioned in accordance with the amount of 
land, livestock and labour contributed after certain overall 
deductions for capital investment and cultural and social 
amenities such as provision for the aged and so on. 


Official Polish reports show that 70 per cent of the 700 
collectives now in being are situated in the western territories 
—that is, in Silesia, Pomerania and East Prussia. This is to 
be explained by the fact that the peasant here has, as a new 
settler, been dependent on state aid and organisation from 
the beginning and is, therefore, more susceptible to official 
propaganda. Also in view of the ever present threat of 
German irridentism, he feels less secure and more in need 
of the Government at his back. 


Opposition of Farmers’ Wives 


It would be logical to suppose that peasants who are 
members of the Communist Party would be among the first 
to join the new collectives. A break-down of the figures in 
the Nowe Drogy shows that this is not the case. While in 
the newly settled Stettin area, it is true that 95 per cent of 
peasant members of the Communist Party have joined col- 


lectives, only 40 per cent have done so in the Kiclce area 
(Central Poland), 


Despite triumphant propaganda about last year’s accclere- 
tion of the collective movement, even Polish Government 
spokesmen and Party leaders admit certain major obstacles 
from the human standpoint must be overcome. Foremost 
among these are apparently the Polish farmers’ wives and 
daughters. In a recent speech, Roman Zambrowski, Politburo 
member, lamented that “ the collective movement, despite the 
Politburo resolution to that effect, has not yet succeeded in 
inducing Polish women to join or to serve on committees.” 
Another admitted obstacle is the opposition of the Catholic 
clergy, specifically the hierarchy. Communist organs relate 
alleged incidents of peasant sabotage against collectives 
inspired by priests. 

In view of the fact that Poland’s high population in rato 
to cultivable land area must always make collectivisation @ 
dubious proposition, a fact realised the Polish Com- 
munists, it is clear that only extreme political pressure from 
Moscow has compelled them to impose it. 


Certainly the past years have repeatedly demonstrated the 
regime’s reluctance to collectivise and it is no secret that 
even Marxist last ditchers like Gomulka and Minc advocated 
all other measures short of it. Fundamentally, it was 
this issue that Gomulka fell. Minc on the other hand was 
summoned to Moscow and came back a “ converted ” ma? 
although it is noticeable that for orators on the collectivist 
ideal, the Party prefers to put on the platform today men with 
a more blameless past. : 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it's South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
day . . + 


1 know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? % 

Well, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’. s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? | 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


You certainly can, 
and very soon, too.”” 
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GROUP OF TRUSTS 


British banks and insurance companies conform to the 
Three Golden Rules for investors: ONE—They provide 
essential services to trade*and industry. TWO—They 
are managed with skill and prudence. THREE—They 
allocate a large part of profits to reserves. 


A most convenient and economical method of obtaining 
a freely marketable investment in these high-grade 
equities is by a purchase of Units in the * Bank-Insurance’ 
Group of Trusts. Apply through any Stockbroker or 
Bank for leaflets, prices and dividend rates. 


Bank-Units: 31% of the Trust Fund is spread over the $ 
shares of the big 5 Canadian Banks; 25% is in other 
Dominion & Colonial Banks and 394% in Home Banks 
and Discount Companies. 

Offer Price, 2nd May 22/5. Yield £3/10;9%*t 


Insurance -Units: A spread over the shares of 30 British 
Insurance Companies; a considerable part of their 
premium income is earned in $ and the sterling value 
of their very large $ investments will greatly increase 
as a result of the devaluation of the £ 

Offer Price, Ind May 21/34 Yield £3/10/10% 


Bank-Insurance Units : 36% of the Fund is spread over British 
Insurance Companies ; 154% over $ shares of Canadian 
Banks ; 18% in other Dominion, Colonial & O’seas Banks 
and 284% in Home Banks and Discount Companies. 

Offer Price, Ind May 20/8}. Yield £3/13)0%*t 
* Subject to reduced rate of tax, allowing for D.L.T. relief. 


1 The yield is conservatively calculated on net cost which 
includes commission and 2% Government Stamp Duty. 


Invested funds of these 3 Trusts exceed £15,000,000 
MANAGERS: BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORP. LTD. 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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OUR 


OVErPSEAS 
SERVICE 


LLOYDS BANK is fully equipped te deal with 
every aspect of overseas business. Valuable 


aid can be given to those wishing to establish 


7” 


or extend their trade abread. 
The Manager of any of our branches will 
weleome your enquiries. and be pleased to 


assist you with all export problems, 


Let 


LLOYDS BANK 


look after your Export Interests 





Established 1825 





) Assets £76,000,000 






There is 
no Better Safeguard 


against the catastrophe of the 
head of the family’s death than 


a Standard 


Family Income Policy 


for particulars, write to 


Standard Life 


Assurance Company 
Head Office: 3 George Street 


-. Edinburgh 


and Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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It took 
157 years 


Behind the design and construction by 


Newton Chambers of ladles to hold 100 tons 





and more of molten steel lies a skill which 
has accumulated over 157 years. Experience 
& has been passed down generation by 
generation within the stable Thorncliffe 
community, which accounts in large 
measure for the unremitting quality found 


in everything Newton Chambers produce. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED OF THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


IRONFOUNDERS * ENGINEERS » CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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ENGINEERING 


Simon exports contribute to the world 













prestige of British engineering. For ex- 


ample, Simon-Carves coke ovens are used 





by India’s largest iron and steel firms. Two 
new Australian power stations will have 
Simon-Carves boilers. Simon Handling 
Engineers have equipped all four of the 
Argentine Government's new port gran- 
aries and are now equipping the fifth, 
Simon machinery is found in many of 
the world’s finest flour mills, and Simon 


soap mac hinery has won praise in Canada 















and the United States. Turbine Gears 


have built gears and gear units for Cana- 
dian mines, South African and Mexican 
cement mills, and steelworks in France 


and Sweden, 


HENRY SIMON LTO. 
SIMON-CARVES LTD. 


SIMON HANDLING 
ENGINEERS LTD. 


TYRESOLES LTD. 

TURBINE GEARS LTD. 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO., 
LTD. 





SANDHOLME IRON CO. 
LTD. 





— 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Films and the State—Il, 
ae. een 


Industry or Sport ? 


Noe nowadays would expect, say, the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge to pay for itself. But the film 
industry, though vaguely conscious of 4 cultural role, 
has neither attained nor aspired to a status in which 
Government subsidies can be taken for granted. It is 
still a trade, run in the hope of earning profits on enter- 
{ainment, a commodity for which the British people will 
cheerfully pay very large sums. That it should per- 
sistently fail to earn profits, and make losses instead, 
is repugnant to common sense. If its failure proves 
irretrievable, then the state will have to decide 
whether. to support the industry permanently as an 
institution of cultural or “ national” value, or to treat 
it as just another unsuccessful business and let it go to 
the wall. The first of these two courses opens up a 
fascinating field for speculation, in which the c'angers 
of a state-controlled propaganda machine have to be set 
against the odd fact that much of the really first-class 
British film work has been done in the documentary field 
by sponsored or subsidised directors. 


But before such a possibility is faced, common sense 
requires that the working of the industry should be 
analysed and dissected to see whether it cannot be 
induced or enabled to make a success of itself. Two 
painstaking official inquiries to this end were made last 
year. A working party representing the film producers 
and the studio employees, with Sir George Gater as 
chairman, considered ways and means of reducing the 
costs of film production. It was hampered by incom- 
plete evidence on the costs of specific films; the 
President of the Board of Trade has lately said that 
better evidence is now coming in, and that this vill help 
him in deciding what to do next. Even so, the Gater 
working party found, that “ towards the end of the war 
and in the years immediately following it extravagance 
in the British film industry was allowed to go beyond 
all reasonable bounds,” and that not enough had sin:e 
been done to put things right. Constituted as :t was, 
the working party was hardly able to allot blame with 
any unanimity ; but its report spoke of excessive manage- 
ment expenses, the high salaries of some actors, the 
salaries of highly skilled technicians forced up by scarcity 
value ; and even lower down in the scale “ the w iges of 
film workers compare favourably with the wages. of 
workers in other industries.” 


High performance might justify high salaries and 
wages, but performance in the film studios is low. As 
the Gater report said, the big increase in studio man- 
power after the war “ was not matched by a correspond- 
ing imcrease in output.” Output of finished film 
(measured in minutes of screen time) for each camera- 
day expended in the studios is a useful rough measure 
of production efficiency, though it leaves quality out of 
account. The working found that in the produc- 
uon of 22 first-feature in 1947-48, one camera-day 
Produced only 1.29 minutes of film. The average cost 


of these 22 films was £2,946 a camera-day, and 88 
camera-days were needed to produce a film of the 
average length of 103 minutes. The figures indicate an 
average cost of nearly £260,000 for each of these films. 
It may be assumed that the films were not fully repre- 
sentative. Perhaps the costings were not above question. 
But costs of this order could be justified only for an 
industry with a world-wide market at its feet. 


The studio workers, who were represented on the 
committee, blamed the employers for poor planning of 
production, wasteful buying of materials, too many 
retakes, and “exaggerated standards of perfection.” 
The employers complained of restrictive attitudes and 
too frigid demarcations among the crafts and trades 
represented in the studios—“ hold-ups in shooting while 
the appropriate man is fetched to knock in a nail or 
change the ‘position of a potted plant.” Neither set of 
complaints is baseless. The film industry in Britain has 
never for long escaped from the traditional notion that 
it must be expensive and luxurious as a condition cf 


survival. 
* 


Why is this ? Some explanations are familiar: the 
paramountcy of personal prestige in any entertainment 
business, the competition among producers—even in a 
state of depression, since hope will always spring—for 
a small number of outstanding actors and technicians. 
Hollywood, it is further pointed out, lies in wait to offer 
still more lavish rewards to exceptional talent. But, 
though they have a basis of truth, these explanations 
have to be stretched painfully to cover the lavish 
wardrobe-buying, the charm schools, the expensive sets 
and redundant properties, and the long waits for the 
man with the potted plant. They are, in fact, rationalisa- 
tions of a long-entrenched habit. Mr Bernard Shaw 
offers a simpler but more acute explanation in his enter- 
taining letter on page 992. Film-making, he suggests, 
is not a business at all in the accepted sense ; it is “a 
sport, and a very hazardous one.” The trouble here is 
that sportsmen on the scale of Mr J. Arthur Rank are 
few, and diminishing in number ; and that the hazards 
have come to be all one way. 


“To examine the costs of production of an industry 
without considering its earning capacity,” observed the 
Gater report, “is far from satisfactory.” The producers 
maintained that no reductions in costs would put film 
production on a paying basis unless their earnings were 
increased as well. The Plant committee on film distri- 
bution and exhibition conceded this point—“ in the 
national interest the industry urgently needs more 
revenue.” It therefore examined the possibilities of 
stimulating the cinema trade as a whole to earn more, 
and of enabling the producers to get a bigger share of 
the gross earnings. In doing so it unearthed some 
curious facts. 
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Certain of these indicate that the state, in spite of its 
concern to foster and protect the industry, is itself a 
powerful agency holding it back. Government isis- 
tence on thrift in the use of film stock is still, it seems, 
to blame for the fact that 35 or 40 copies are made of a 
film where 100 used to be made before the war. This 
is one reason why the general release in London is spread 
over three weeks ; the delays pile up as the copies are 
spread thinly over the provinces, and many films arrive 
in small towns Icng after the interest in them has died. 
Exhibiting arrangements have become “ stereotyped.” 


To render costly productions unprofitable for the sake 
of a relatively small saving of film stock is misguided, 
particularly in a Government which is at the same time 
investing money in the productions on slight security. 
The official attitude towards the prices of cinema seats 
is no less misguided ; time and again the state has 
insisted that prices must not be put up. Is this from 
concern for the cinema-goer’s pocket ? But “for every 
£100 worth of entertainment provided by the cinemas 
the public have to pay £156 at the box-office, the 
Government taking the balance.” The Entertainments 
Duty is not only unreasonably heavy, it is also graded in 
an unreasonable manner which has destroyed the 
exhibitor’s freedom to charge what he judges his enter- 
tainment to be worth. Further, the high quota has made 
doubly sure that receipts will be too low to make British 
film production pay. As the Plant report said : 

The higher the British quota, the more certain it is, 
having regard to the amount of producing and playing 
talent and productive equipment available, that the value 
of the films produced in this country will not be more than 


average and that their share of the net receipts from British 
cinemas will not suffice to recoup their production costs. 


But the Plant inquiry did not put all the blame on the 
Government, or exonerate the trade. Although the 
trade is not very old, it has taken on the settled and 
inflexible habits that are associated with age. Perhaps 
it would be embarrassed by the gift of freedom to print 
as many copies of a film as swift, widespread distribution 
would require. Even the liberty to form its own price 
policy might be full of perils. The Plant committee 
wanted to unsettle the habits: 


We should like to see a radical change in the whole system 
of film distribution which induced the adoption of freely 
competitive trading at each stage and in every situation. 


This idea has not been welcomed. It would upset the 
routine. It would mean, for example, free competitive 
bidding for first releases, and an interloper might outbid 
the circuit cinema or the established first-release house 
of a district. The idea underlying the proposal is to 
make the payments for a film “ more closely commen- 
surate with its full potential value to the public.” But 
this. while it increased the rewards of successful pro- 
duction, would be liable to add to the penalties of failure 
as well. Nobody (one trade association observed 
indignantly) would bid for the bad films at all. The 
proposal that a new body independent of trade interests 
—and therefore quite different from such existing 
“joint ” bodies as the Films Council—should be set up 
to supervise the transition to free competition was taken 
by the trade as the unkindest of all b a monstrous 
attack on its seaepnetoner- But if the state is to make 
itself responsible for keeping the film-producing industry 
independence ” i 


sense be 
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From these cross-currents some plain facts emerge 
The exhibiting end of the film trade has not succeeded 
in so organising itself that it can get the fullest vajy. 
out of good films when these come its way. The 
distributing trade, which supplies films to the cinemas 
is largely tied to fixed routines of distribution, devised 
either to serve specific cinema circuits, or to market the 
films of certain producers, or for both p 
arrangements may tend to protect bad films, but they do 
not give full value to good films. The distributing trade 
holds a key position ; the film renters not only supply 
the cinemas, they also play a large part in financing 
 rsimgeen” But they have never been organised to 

ce and serve more than a modest volume of British 
film production, and particularly of “ independent” 
British production. If British production is to be estab- 
lished and maintained on an ambitious scale, either more 
renting firms will be needed, or some new arrangement 
for finance to take the place of the distributor’ 
guarantee. 


The renters, in their turn, can argue that British film 
production is not big enough, good enough, or suffi- 
ciently sound financially to make any great change in 
their trading arrangements worth while. More than 
half the renting firms trade primarily in American films ; 
are they to change their habits ? The existing picture of 
British film production does not inspire confidence, and 
—this is in one way the root of the matter—the bigger 
it has grown the more thinly its talents have been spread 
and the less confidence it has inspired. 


On one point only can the exhibitors, the renters, and 
the producers all agree: film takings are too heavily 
taxed. This is true. It may even be true that, if the 
conditions of competitive exhibition, rational distribu- 
tion, and economic production could miraculously be 
brought about, there would still be a deficiency between 
expenditure and earnings, concentrated at the producing 
end. The argument has only one flaw: most other 
industries in Britain are too heavily taxed as well. What 
consideration ought to induce the Government to spare 
the film industry in particular ? 


* 


It is clear that any Government attempt to make film 
production viable will have to be far-reaching. It will 
require to alter the structure of the film trade at all 
stages in important ways, and almost certainly it will 
also exact some sacrifice of Government revenue—eithet 
in reduced taxation or in subsidies dressed up as loans. 
The difficulty of directing subsidies through the nght 
channels to the desired ends is very great. But what of 
the difficulty of directing the benefits of reduced taxa- 
tion ? Any simple increase in net film earnings, brought 
about in this way, would yield more money to the 
American producers than to the British, because the 
Americans have the larger share of the trade and the 
stronger competitive situation. Thus it would add to 
the dollar cost of films—unless taxation discriminating 
against the foreigner is to be tried once more. But one 
of the Government’s main purposes in seeking to stimu- 
late British film production is to save dollars. The merits 
of domestic film production as a dollar-saver will be con- 
sidered in the concluding article. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that without more clarity about the purpos¢, # 
workable policy is remote. 
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Boom in Rubber 


WELVE months ago, when the Rubber Study Group 

finished its London meeting, rubber stood a little 
under 11d. a lb. This week, the Group has been 
meeting in Brussels, with very different conditions to 
study. Natural rubber is selling for twice as much as it 
realised twelve months ago. After devaluation, the price 
was 1s. ogd., and only a month ago it was 1s. 4d. In the 
space of a few weeks a squeeze has occurred which has 
increased the price of rubber by more than one-third to 
is. 10d.—the highest level for 25 years. Such events 
make the arguments for “one and sixpenny rubber ” 
look modest. They have also robbed the work of the 
Study Group of much of its interest ; its agenda this week 
seems to have been largely formal, and it has taken no 
major decisions within its restricted field of policy. The 
Study Group represents both sides interested in rubber 
—producers and consumers. The former have no 
reason for complaint about the trend of prices in recent 
months (though they have other worries about produc- 
tion). As for consumers, they would like to see a lower 
price, but they also know that the Study Group has no 
power to compel a fall. 


The market, then, is sovereign. Demand has been 
better than was expected a year ago (when the American 
recession was already casting a dark shadow), and sup- 
plies have been smaller—indeed, the present rate of 
production of natural rubber seems quite inadequate to 
meet the current level of demand. It is not easy to 
measure supplies with close accuracy. Political and 
economic unrest in Malaya and Indonesia has so far pre- 
vented a rapid response in supplies ; in more normal 
circumstances, this would certainly have been evoked by 
a rise in prices on the recent scale. The figures show 
that this is not happening. Output in Malaya for the 
first three months of the year totalled 161,300 tons, 
against 174,000 tons in the first quarter of 1949. Output 
in Indonesia for the same periods totalled 88,000 tons in 
1950 against 91,000 tons in 1949. Estate production is 
measurable more or less accurately, but these figures (as 
Table I shows) include estimates of output from small- 
holders, which are far from precise. The figures shown 
for smallholders’ output in Indonesia are in fact worked 
out from exports ; actual smallholders’ output was almost 
certainly higher than these figures suggest in the first 
months of this year. Indeed, estimates suggest that small- 
holders in Indonesia last year hoarded as much as 60,000 


tons of rubber, preferring the substance of their harvest 
to the shifts and uncertainties of local currency. The 
estimates of smallholder output in Malaya are derived 
from dealers’ reports of purchases of smallholders’ rubber 
and they, too, reflect available supplies rather than actual 
output. The figures for world production of natural 
rubber for the first two months of this year—the latest 
available—totalled 237,500 tons, showing a rise of 7,500 
tons on the first two months of 1949. But the “ squeeze ” 
in the market did not develop till late March and early 
April, and when the figures for these months are avail- 
able they will no doubt show a sharp fall on last year. 
Even the totals for the first two months would, of course, 
be larger if smallholders’ output was. fully accounted 
for in the statistics, but the difference would. not 
be enormous ; in any case, what matters to the rubber 


TABLE I—WorRLD PRODUCTION OF NATURAL RUBBER 
(000 Tons) 


Malaya Indonesia 
Soa eae aes Te a Sn ana Total 

| Small- | - a | Small- {| . | 

| holder Fotal i Estate holder | | 
‘i 7 i Dida holicia sin 


| 646-4 | 12-7 | 265- 





ee 360-5 285-8 2 | 

1948...... 403-6 294-6 698-2 101-7 330-6 | 432-3 |1,520-0 

1949 :— 

Ist qtr.. 97-9 | 76-1 173-9 37:9 53-3 91-1 

and ,, . 94-8 | 46-8 151-5 40-9 58-3 99-2 

3rd ,, 106-4 | 65-6 172-0 43-5 71-8 115-3 

4th ,, 101-6 72-3 174-0 | 44-9 | 80-4 | 125-5 

Total... | 400-8 | 270-7 | 671-5 | 167-2 | 263-9 | 431-0 
een | eens | essences arsenate apse 

1950:— | | 

Jan... 35-3 | 26-5 61-8 | 15-2 | 171 | 32-2 

Feb. .... 27-4 22-7 50-0 | 14:0 | 20-7 24-7 

Mar..... 27-8 | 21-7. | 49-5 | Been 
eeeneesmente | eneseeseeereneneeseusa | wesasusnssase=nsssssasees | nssshssesnsnsuensnssis } cstessestsnnsmeatnsennsnasen- |<ncrutesshvsast+-asscitee 

‘ -+5 | 70-9 |} 161-3 





Source ; Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group. 
market and to rubber prices is the level of current 
deliveries. There is no doubt at all that these are well 
below current consumption. 

Pressure of demand, rather than any speculative hold- 
up in supplies, has pushed the price to this week’s new 
peak of 1s. 105d. And it is the level of demand, particu- 
larly in the United States, that will determine whether 
the present price will be maintained or even pushed 
higher. In New York, natural rubber is now selling at 25 
cents a Ib., compared with 184 cents for general purpose 
synthetic. Neither side in the financial talks in Washing- 
ton last September could have expected that result. 
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Both the United States and Canada then agreed to 
increase their purchases of rubber and tin, and the 
former announced in the communiqué that it was 
prepared 

to open to natural rubber a substantial additional area of 

competition, including a modification of the Government 

order relating to the consumption of synthetic rubber. 
This modification, made a week after sterling was 
devalued, enabled American manufacturers to reduce 
their consumption of general purpose synthetic rubber 
by 35,000 tons a year, and of special synthetic by 15,000 
tons a year. These cuts left the way open for commercial 
consumption of natural rubber to expand by 50,000 tons 
a year; at that time it was selling in New York at 





TABLE II—AMERICAN CONSUMPTION OF RUBBER 














(Tons) 
Natural Synthetic Reclaimed 
Dat Rubber ubber Rubber Total 

——______——_—_—- tt 
BONE Sa esse ksi. Slee ane | 562,661 539,666 288,395 | 1,390,722 
WAAR icdsess<ushsnseunsniies | 627,332 442,072 261,113 | 1,330,517 
1949 :-— 

ME Gt. nosgcernguneaetees | 149,581 110,122 56,251 315,954 

Sell a ccgscpssncdee pen | 141,104 108,670 56,288 306,062 

BOM ny pndcnnauceinnaetes | 129,882 | 96,876 53,780 280,538 

Mth wp ccscccescesconsses | 153,955 | 98,713 56,360 028 

Total.sccscccocesecstouss | 574,522 | 424,381 | 222,679 | 1,211,582 
1950 :-— ) | 

Rains ope ans svosesegee | 0,218 20,187 | 114,346 

TUM. sn siuapsena chanel 56,600 19,800 | 108,100 

BME. vce ciccedesscdsteesh 61,000 ove i ose 

Bb ilies seieccuicia tile | 177,818 in | 





Source : Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group. 
174 cents a lb. compared with 184 cents a lb. for general 
purpose synthetic. From October onwards, American 
consumption of natural rubber began to increase. By 
the last quarter of the year, the total was 154,000 tons 
—more than 5,000 tons above the previous postwar peak, 
reached in the first quarter of 1949—and it rose even 
more steeply in the first three months of 1950, to 177,800 
tons. The shares of total consumption represented by 
natural, synthetic and reclaimed rubber in the United 
States are shown in Table II. The amount of reclaimed 
rubber used has fluctuated from month to month, but the 
general level has shown little change throughout the past 
fifteen months. Consumption of synthetic, too, has been 
fairly steady since last August, until it increased sharply 
in March. In fact, virtually the whole of the increase in 
total rubber consumption in the United States since 
then has been in natural rubber—the reverse of the 
situation earlier in 1949 when the slight recession in 
American industry affected natural rubber much more 
than synthetic. The modification of the American 
Government order regulating the consumption of 
synthetic rubber has undoubtedly helped natural rubber, 
but its main support has come from the sharp revival 
in American industrial activity. Analysis of American 
consumption of the different types of rubber in “ trans- 
portation items ” (tyres and inner tubes) shows that some 
substitution of natural rubber for synthetic took place in 
the last quarter of 1949, perhaps accounting for 10,000 
tons. During the same period synthetic tended to be 
substituted for natural rubber in “ non-transportation 
items,” but this switch amounted to no more than 2,000 
tons. 

The demand for natural rubber in the United States, 
then, is still determined mainly by the level of industrial 
activity and at the moment this is expanding. The 
official index of American industriaj production 
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- (1935-39=100) stood at 184 in March—a markeg 


recovery from its low point of 161 last July, though stil] 
below the peak of 195 reached in the last quarter of 
1948. In particular, the output of motor vehicles in the 
United States has increased sharply in recent months 
and this has undoubtedly increased the demand for 
rubber. But since the area of competition between 
natural and synthetic rubber has widened, price mus 
now play a greater part in determining relative usage. 
The American motorist apparently prefers tyres made 
of natural rubber so that natural might be appreciably 
higher than synthetic rubber before tyre manufacturers 
switch to the latter. In recent weeks, natural rubber 
has cost 6 cents a lb. more than synthetic, but so far 
there has been little evidence of any such switch in the 
production of tyres and inner tubes. In “ non-trans- 
portation” items, however, which account for roughly 
one-third of America’s consumption of natural rubber, 
some switching towards synthetic rubber is taking place. 
In such conditions, it needs some boldness to make even 
a rough estimate of American demand for natural rubber 
during the current year. Legally, consumption of natural 
rubber can now expand by 50,000 tons during the year, 
without any rise in total rubber consumption, and unless 
the price of natural rubber continues to rise sharply, 
any increase in total rubber consumption is likely to 
favour natural rubber. If the first quarter of this year 
is any guide, consumption of natural rubber in the 
United States in 1950 may reach 650,000 tons, an 
increase of 80,000 tons over last year’s figure. 


The future of the American synthetic industry is still 
undecided. The American Government intended to 
sell its synthetic rubber plants to private manufacturers 
but wanted to retain its control over the consumption 
of the general purpose synthetic. The rubber industry 
was not prepared to take over the plants unless controls 
were abolished. As neither party is apparently willing to 
compromise, the present system of Government owner- 
ship and control is likely to continue for the next three 
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years. Manufacturers, therefore, will enjoy greater 
freedom to buy natural rubber—if they want to—than 
they did re months ago. But a certain minimum 
consumption thetic in “ transportation” items 
will be entondail? In these circumstances, natural 
rubber is likely to continue to be more affected by 
changes in the level of industrial activity than general 
purpose synthetic rubber. 

Commercial consumption, however, represents only 
part of the American demand, _ i le purchases are 
equally important. Unfortunately, no official indication 
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A showroom 


for the world 


At the British Industries Fair the achievements of 
Britain’s industrial skill will be viewed by business 
men from all parts of the world. To assist them the 
Westminster Bank has established 
offices at each of the three Sections. 
All normal banking transactions 
can be carried out at these offices 
and experts in all aspects of the 
Exchange Regulations will be in 
daily attendance. Arrangements 


are also in operation to supply 
status information and to place 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


nce Cc. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


I.C.F.C. was set up in 1945 by the English and 
Scottish Banks, with resources of £ 45,000,000, 
to supplement existing facilities by providing 
an accessible source ot share capital and long 
term tunds tor well conducted businesses ot 
small or medium size. [t applies to all pro- 


posals the usual canons of sound finance and 

















manufacturers and buyers in touch with each other. 
These facilities, available to all who visit the Fair, 
form part of the comprehensive service which the 
Westminster Bank provides for financing foreign trade. 
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is not averse from supplying risk capital. 

1.C.F.C. so far has made available over 
£19,000,000 for British Industry, divided 
among more than 290 concerns of many kinds. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


British Industries Fair 


LONDON 
Olympia: Stand A8&, Ground Floor, Grand Hall 
Earl's Court: Stand O04, Ground Floor 


BIRMINGHAM Stand A201 
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Full particulars of the facilities offered 
may be obtained from the General Manager, 


7, Drapers Gardens, E.C.2. Ls 
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Selling 
to Australia 


Merchants and Manufacturers visiting the 
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ee BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR ‘ i 
are invited to call at ¢ : i‘ 
and Ylew Zealand é STAND O8 EARLS COURT i 
where experienced officials of b. ; 
If you are interested in this trade or in the THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, i | aa 
development of industry in these Dominions, you AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 4 i 
will find it worth while to visit Stand O.5 at the EG will be at their service to provide information and an ; ef : 
British Industries Fair (Earl’s Court). The Bank a guidance on all matters concerning trade with ye ‘ aie 
of Australasia has set up an information centre Sf! >F : | i ‘ 
there, at which a fully qualified staff, including x INDIA, PAKISTAN, SOUTH-EASTERN 2° é : : 
representatives from Australia and New Zealand, zt ASIA AND THE FAR EAST ‘2 ; i 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA gp temaarecbrebgencigs <: 
_ (Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 14 ‘: 

Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 rf: Head Office + ~~ 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. — 
ne 3% © Manchester Branch + — 52 Mosley Street. e 

Manager: G. C. Cowan sé Liverpool Branch + 27 Derby House, Exchange Buildings. 45 


65 Broadway, New York. 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 "> NewYork Agency + 








Exports 


From drawing-board to assembly 
line, from the loading at British ports 
to the ultimate sale of goods abroad 
—all these activities need money. 
Money and services, technical infor- 
mation, decision, speed—such are 
the requirements of the present 
The District Bank, in 
world-wide touch with every import- 


situation. 


ant centre where British goods are 
marketed, provides both practical 
guidance and ample finance. 


You are invited to discuss your 
problems with the local Manager. 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 1829 





THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India Liability of Members 1s limited) 
Head Office . 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


© 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL Rs. 80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL Rs. 40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL . Rs. 20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . Rs. 5,250,000 


With over 80 Branches at the ‘eading centres o! 

Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 

and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 

equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 

and individuals carrying on business with India or 

intending to open connections with that country. 
B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament) 


The Oldest Seollish Insurance Opftce 


Places a World-Wide 
Insurance Organisation 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


EQUIPPED TO UNDERTAKE ALL 
KINDS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 


General Manager:-JOHN R. POPE 
Head Office: 


13-ST.ANDREW SQUARE - EDINBURGH | 


AND OFFICES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


CIEL) 





Supply—and Demand 


From April through to January the shearers, wool pressers 
and classers are busy, for the Australian wool clip is a major 
factor in world supplies. Production iv Australia is on @ 
grand scale. Equally great are 
the requirements of the 
Australian consumer—and 
in this magnitude of supply 
anddemandlieopportunitiesfor \ 
British business houses... A wise ~ 
preliminary to any Australian ~ 
venture is consultation withtheCommon- { 
wealth Bank. For the Commonwealth 4 
Bank knows Australia. Its activities — 
touch upon every aspect of Australian 
life and industry and its branch 
system covers Australia, and 
NewGuinea. Ithas, therefore, <<” 
unrivalled sources ofinforma- » si. 
tion, and this information it Qa, 
gladly places at the disposal of 9 
business houses in Britain. 
















COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


London Office; 8 Old Jewry, E.C.2. Also at Australia House, Strand, London W.C.2. 
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is given of their size but they were estimated last 
year at 100,000 tons and in 1950 they were expected to 
rise to 125,000 tons. The.object of these purchases, it is 
believed, is rather to support the dollar-earning capacity 
of the sterling area than to supply the Government with 
a given quantity of rubber, since existing official stocks 
are believed to be large. If this view is correct, it can be 
assumed that further stockpile purchases will not be 
made until market conditions change. Purchases so timed 
could have a powerful stabilising influence. If it were to 
happen that the 125,000 tons of natural rubber had 
to be acquired this year and these purchases were super- 
imposed on an expanding commercial demand, the price 
of rubber would rise further—and sharply. But so far 
this year, there has been little evidence of any large-scale 
buying for the stockpile. 


Consumption of natural rubber in countries other 
than the United States has also increased during the past 
six months. British consumption jumped to 55,000 tons 
in the last quarter of 1949, compared with the relatively 
high figure of 48,000 tons in the first. This high rate 
has been maintained during the first three months of 
1950. In Europe, too, consumption of natural rubber 
during the first quarter of this year has been substantially 
larger than last year. But Russia is an exception. 
Data on actual consumption are not available, and the 
estimates in Table III are based on net imports. Between 
January and March of this year net imports totalled only 
7,250 tons compared with 32,500 tons in the first 
quarter of 1949. The reason for this sudden reduction 
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is not known. It may have been due to the rising price— 
though high prices have seldom deterred Russian buyers 
of other commodities—or it may have been due to a 
change in official policy, but such a low level of pur- 
chases could hardly be maintained throughout the year. 
Data for world consumption are available only for 
January and February. In these two months it totalled 
252,500 tons, or 10,000 tons more than a year ago ; 
the increase over 1949 for the full twelve months might 
well be between 75,000 and 100,000 tons. Such an 
increase in commercial demand, however, could be offset 
by a reduction in American stockpile purchases. 


The rubber market, then, has a firm foundation based 
mainly on a rising industrial activity in the United States 
and supported by an expanding consumption in Europe. 
If these trends continue, the chance of any surplus of 
supplies this year is likely to be remote, even if supplies 
hoarded in Indonesia are marketed. But political condi- 
tions in south-east Asia show no sign of improvement ; 
and, until stability and order are restored, there is not 
likely to be any marked rise in rubber output in response 
to the high price, to enable world production to expand 
to meet the rising requirements of a high level of indus- 
trial production in the United States, Britain and Europe. 
In the past six months, the rubber industry has benefited 
from a more enlightened administration of the control of 
synthetic rubber consumption in America. But if the 
present “‘ squeeze ” in rubber persists for any length of 
time, not only American manufacturers, but even, per- 
haps, the American Government might switch towards 
synthetic. 


Business Notes 


Landmark in Gilt-edged 


The long-awaited Electricity loan, the terms of which 
were announced late on Tuesday, and the lists for which 
were to open and close yesterday, sets up a new landmark 
in the gilt-edged market. For the first time since the 
‘thirties a full gilt-edged stock has been launched with a 
“ coupon” rate above 3 per cent. This 1976-79 stock of 
the British Electricity Authority, carrying a Treasury guar- 
antee that makes its investment status indistinguishable from 
that of direct obligations of the British Government, has an 
interest rate of 35 per cent; and although offered at a full 
point discount has a maximum life sixteen years shorter than 
that of the 3 per cent Gas stock placed just twelve months 
ago. The decision of the authorities to borrow at this stage 
and on these terms is therefore not only an acknowledgement 
of the steep rise that has occurred in interest rates but also 
an indication that théy have abandoned any lingering hopes 
of a reversal of this trend. 


The terms of this offer, though so markedly in contrast 
with those‘of other postwar issues—-the last BEA issue, made 
in October, 1948, consisted of 3 per cent stock, 1974-77, 
offered at 994—were in close alignment with the existing 
pattern of. yields. There is, of course, no directly com- 
parable security, but the gross yield of £3 11s. 1d. per cent 
offered by the new stock to latest redemption compares with 
£3 gs. 1d. per cent from the previous BEA issue with its 
slightly shorter maximum life and with £3 11s. rod. per cent 
from Transport Stock with a nine year longer life. The 
‘light turn by comparison with the 1948 BEA issue and the 
high flat yield (£3 10s. 8d. per cent) may give the stock a 
particular appeal to certain of private investor— 
especially trustees—but it is too long for the banks and is 
hot well suited to the insurance companies. Its net redemp- 


tion yield, if calculated with tax at the rate of 7s. 6d. which 
is applicable for life assurance funds, is appreciably less than 
can be obtained from several stocks with shorter lives. 


* * * 


Borrowing without Tears 


In fixing the terms the authorities evidently made very 
little allowance for the abnormal size of the issue—it is for 
£150 million, payable in easy instalments ranging to mid- 
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November. They presumably felt that any further shading 
—which would have pitched the stock definitely below the 
current level—would have “ banged” the market without 
inducing any proportionate increase in the public response. 
As it is, the first stage of the flotation has been accomplished 
with virtually no disturbance of the market, but it is taken 
for granted that a very large slice of the loan will be taken 
up by the authorities themselves and will overhang the 
market for many months. 


Whether such obvious expedients to defend the existing 
level of the market are justifiable is very much open to 
question, even when the issue is so large. The BEA 
is far from being the only large absorber of capital. Nor 
is this issue a definitive funding operation. The BEA con- 
tinues to spend at the rate of £100 million a year; £65 
million of the new money was bespoken even by the end of 
March for repayments due to the banks, and the Authority is 
likely to be borrowing from them again by the turn of the 
year. In the meantime, part of the “ repayments” to the 
banks will merely take the form of switches from bank 
advances to bank portfolios of floating debt—unless the 
“ departments ” are such aggressive sellers of the scrip as to 
be able to finance thereby the calls on what they retain. 
This, for the present, is financing without tears ; but there 
may yet be a time for weeping. 


Rail Freight Increase 


Six months after the Transport Commission sought an 
increase of one-sixth in rail freight rates “as a matter of 
urgency” and three months after the Transport Tribunal 
had advised the Minister that the application should be 
granted, the Government has at length made up its mind. 
The new increases are to come into operation on May 15th. 
So ends a prolonged period of hesitation during which, in 
the Minister of Transport’s words, “ I have considered with 
my colleagues, not only the Committee’s advice but also wider 
aspects which could not be covered in a public inquiry.” 
Mr Barnes did not say what these wider aspects were, and it 
is surprising that the Tribunal’s hearing, which itself ranged 
over a great number of aspects of the application, should 
have left further work for the Government to carry out on 
the case. 


A good deal of Parliamentary heat was generated after the 
announcement over the question whether the Government 
would find time for a debate on it. The last of the argument 
has yet to be heard, for the regulations that the Minister will 
have to issue before the increases can take effect can be 
“prayed against”; some time during the next nine days, 
therefore, the issue is likely to be raised again. It must be 
hoped that the debate will be more distinguished than the 
lamentable exchanges between Mr Morrison and Mr 
Churchill ten days ago. The important issue is not the 
decision to increase charges now, but whether those increases 
are the lowest that the transport user should be called upon 
to pay and whether the efficiency of the Railway Executive 
and the Transport Commission is the highest that traders 
can reasonably expect. 


The last is a very dubious proposition. All that the Com- 
mission can say on efficiency is that they are doing as well as 
they can ; that integration of transport is a new and difficult 
job ; and that the public will have to wait for economies, the 
size of which cannot be guessed, to be realised. This is 
deferred hope, which goes no distance at all in countering 
the effects on industrial and living costs of the new increases 
in freight rates. Together with the budget increase in 
petrol duty and the imposition of purchase tax on lorries, 
the new railway charges wiil involve a marked increase in 
the cost of transport and industry will not be able to absorb it. 


THE ECONOMIST, May 6, 9: 
Finance Bill Changes 


The Finance Bill, following a drab budget, contains |; 
that is dramatic. The detailed procedures for income 
tax on hydrocarbon oils by 9d. and levying 331 per cent oy 
lorries are prescribed. The Navy will watch for changes in i; 

rivileges, which are now to be regulated from the land-lockes 
ortress of the Treasury. Justice is at last to be done tp 
married men, by providing for the collection from married 
women of tax attributable to their income but assessed op 
their husband’s. There are the promised alterations in estate 
duty to upset the decision in the Fitzwilliam case. 


But the main matter of new substance is the clause op 
“surtax to be charged on consideration for certain restrictive 
covenants "—in particular the retrospective taxing of the 
sums received by Sir John Black and Mr Lord in return fo, 
their undertakings not to engage in motor manufacture fo; 
other employers. The clause is drafted in quite unequivoca! 
language ; any undertaking (“ whether legally valid or not,” 
to admit the uncertainties of the old Common Law doctrine; 
on restraint of trade) the tenor or effect of which js t 
restrict a person as to his conduct or activities, and in respect 
of which any sum is paid “to him or to any other person” 
comes under the clause. The sum will be treated as the net 
amount of an annual payment in his hands which had borne 
the deduction of tax at the standard rate. _ So a sum of 
£100,000 would be imputed to have a gross value of 
£181,818, which is then assessed to surtax ; at the full rate 
the beneficiary will have to pay Ios. 6d. in surtax for 
every {1 of gross value, or £95,454. Out of his original 
£100,000, therefore, he will be left with £4,546 after paying 
surtax. 


Much has been made of the objections to the retrospective 
effect of the clause to the surtax year 1949-50. Such 
legislation is indeed objectionable. But history shows 
that neither party when in power is blameless in resort- 
ing to retrospective revenue enactments. The Lord-Black 
cases have not made a good impression, and the Government 
gave fair warning about upsetting the legal devices that were 
exploited by them. Both gentlemen now remain bound (unless 
they can persuade their companies to release them from their 
covenants) for the net advantage of a few thousand pounds. 
The exercise was not worth the fuss and resentment which it 
has caused. But the fact that it was thought reasonable to 
pursue it underlines the extreme difficulty in a regime of 
penal taxation of providing acceptable rewards for excep 
tional skill. 


Banking and Finance 
Sharp Rise in Bank Deposits 


The curve of bank deposits normally turns upwards i0 
the first month of the government’s financial year, as the 
Treasury swings from the phase of revenue surpluses into 
one of revenue deficits. This year’s movement, however, ha 
been a good deal more violent than usual. The clearing 
banks’ statement for April shows an increase in net deposits 
since mid-March by no less than £76 million, or over £3° 
million more than the corresponding increase in 1949 an¢ 
fully £10 million more than that for 1948. For some two 
years now, the level of deposits has been almost stable. apa 
from purely seasonal fluctuations ; and, despite the ms 
during April, the total at £5,663 million is stilt £2,000,00° 
below that for April, 1949. While it would be unwise to tt 
to draw any firm conclusions from the experience of a single 
month—and especially one that spans the end of the fisce! 
year—the sharpness of this latest movement does raise the 
question whether the recent stability can be maintained. As 
was to be expected, the more rapid rate of credit expansion 
arises partiy from heavy demands for bank advances. Evet 
since the devaluation, ‘ca have been running well beyon 
the levels of the previous year; the increase last mon 
amounted to £36.7 million in contrast with £15 millon 
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April, 1949, and only £7,000,000 in April, 1948... It seems 
probable that a considerable part of this increased demand 
reflects the needs of the BEA, so that the rise in the aggregate 
of advances will slacken—and may even give place to a fall 
—when repayments are made out of the proceeds of the 
issue announced this week. 


The trend of advances, however, accounts for only about 
half the additional rise in deposits by comparison with April, 
1949. In other words, the Government in this past month 
has been making bigger demands upon the banking system 
than it was doing in the similar period of last year. It is 
possible that this change arises mainly from_ technical 
influences which may prove to be only transitory. In particu- 
lar, it is noteworthy that in the five weeks covered by the 
latest clearing banks’ statement, the seasonal rise in the active 
note circulation was neatly £17 million less than the similar 
rise last year, a difference which has the effect of reducing 
the amount of finance that the Treasury secures, directly or 
indirectly, through the central banking system and of increas- 
ing correspondingly its demands on the commercial banks. 
This factor, in conjunction with the increased need for 
- advances, is perhaps sufficient to explain why deposits have 
turned so sharply upwards. But, after this rather disturbing 
movement, the figures for May and June will deserve to be 
scrutinised with more than usual care. On general grounds, 
it might be expected that the sharp improvement that has 
occurred in the external balance of payments since the 

evaluation will be reflected in a new tendency towards credit 
expansion, 

* * . 


L.C.L’s Profit Setback 


Among leading industrial companies whose results have 
recently been announced, Imperial Chemical Industries 
(whose figures are summarised in the Investment Statistics 
section on page 1038) is almost the only one to show a sharp 
reduction in profit in 1949. After allocating £4,500,co0, 
compared with £3,500,000 in 1948, to the central obsoles- 
cence and depreciation fund, consolidated trading profit of 
ICI declined by no less than £5,632,070 to £17,323,509. 
Lord McGowan gave a hint in his statement last May that 
the experience in 1948 might not be repeated. The chairman 
then admitted that although there were no grounds for 
pessimism “ the sellers’ market had gone for nearly all pro- 
ducts and we shall have to fight hard to keep our overseas 
markets . . . we are alive to the fierce competition which we 
are now facing.” The impact of these external forces seems 
to have been heavier than was generally expected. Devalua- 
tion uncertainties created difficult trading conditions, particu- 
larly in hard currency markets, for a large part of the year. 
Perhaps this earlier damage was only partially repaired by 
a rise in exports to hard currency countries after devaluation. 
Though it 1s to be noted that total exports of British chemi- 
cals actually increased from £85.3 million to £86.1 million 
in 1949. In the home market, ICI claims to have kept prices 
as low as possible, since its final products are the raw material 
of many industries producing for export. Last year’s further 
rise in costs must have meant that this policy could be 
maintained only at the expense of profits. 


Though the decline in profits is serious, it has been 
mitigated to some extent by a reduction in the year’s 
provision for taxation. After crediting £497,769, compared 
with £197,788 in 1948, from taxation provisions made in 
earlier years, the taxation charge for 1949 was {£6,496,828, 
some {4,561,695 down on the year. Earnings retained by 
subsidiaries are somewhat lower at £554,977, against 
£644,770, and earnings brought to credit in the accounts of 
the parent company amounted to £9,791,503, compared with 
£10,850,414 in 1948. Calculated on the ordinary capital of 
£,60,558,139 after the issue last year, group earnings for 
1949 are equivalent to 28.3 per cent, compared with 31.8 
per cent computed on the same basis for the previous year. 
Hence the earnings cover for the maintai dividend of 
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10 per cent for the year has not been greail 
decline in profit. 


ie 

y impaired by the 
* * * 

Dealings in New Cable Stocks 


The minimum of £4,995,834 new ordinar 
required to be taken up by stockholders in Cable and Wirels; 
(Holding) for the modified scheme of reconstruction to be 
implemented was gained by the narrowest of margins. Th 
ordinary capital of the. new company is to be precine 
£5,000,000. In addition, the capital will compris 
£8,250,189 3 per cent 33-year unsecured loan stock api 
{4,000,000 4 per cent 10-year unsecured loan stock. Th: 
authorised capital will be £47 million. The directors state b 
their circular that they regard the result as highly satisfactory; 
True, a win by a short head is as good as by a mile. Yet wih 
the big holding of Globe Telegraph at his disposal, it w;; 
always odds-on that Sir Edward Wilshaw would get the 
modified scheme past this penultimate hurdle; it now 
awaits High Court approval. The pay-out will amount » 
£35,693,372 compared with £32,195,000 received in com. 
pensation for the company’s cables undertaking. 


It is indeed surprising, in view of the holding of Glob: 
Telegraph, that as much as £8,250,189 of the 3 per cen: 
34-year unsecured loan stock has been applied for. Certainly 
the majority of outside ordinary stockholders—roughiy 
two-thirds of the total—appear to have decided to sever their 
connection with the company. If applications for th 
3 per cent loan stock are deducted from the £12,389,5%5 
old ordinary capital after the 80 per cent bonus issue, 
£4,139,397 remains as the amount of new ordinary capitil 
opted for by ordinary stockholders. The round £5,000,» 
of ordinary stock has been made up by applications for 
£860,603 by preference stockholders. Stockholders wh 
have opted to take up the new ordinary stock saw it ope: 
at around 96} per cent on Tuesday and subsequently fi! 
to 92}. It is clear that some holders are not taking Sir 
Edward Wilshaw’s estimates of likely earnings at their face 
value. The market was rather surprised at the amount o! 
stock that came out in early dealings. 


Holders of the new ordinary stock may well feel piqued a 
the hardy performance this week of the 3 per cent 3}-yeut 
unsecured loan stock. The scheme offered them the option 
of this stock. It opened at par and has so far not been mor: 
than §s. per cent under 100. The short redemption date and 
the intention of the company to hold the price of the stock 
by purchases in the market have attracted investment funds 
in search of both income and liquidity. One snag lies in the 
arrangement for early drawings—five-eighteenths of the stock 
will be drawn or purchased in the market at the end of ti: 
provisional period of renunciation of allotment letter. 
There can surely be little doubt now as to the wiser choic: 
for ordinary stockholders under the scheme. 


The firmness of the 4 per cent 10-year unsecured loi 
stock has been, if anything, even more impressive. Applica- 
tions by preference stockholders for this stock (issued at 9 
per cent) amounted to £6,730,893 nominal compared witt 
the maximum of £4,000,000 to be issued, so that a faitly 
drastic scaling down was necessary in allotment. The succes 
of this issue was vital to the scheme, since the provision of th 
marginal amount of cash payable to ordinary stockholders 
depended on it. Sir Edward made it an attractive morsel 0 
consequence, The stock, which like the 3 per cent issue 5 
free of stamp at present, opened at just under par but latcr 
exceeded it. The latest price is ror. 


Y stock 


* * & 
Kaffir Slide Halted ? 


Weakness in the Kaffir market was renewed early this 
week. On Tuesday the gold share index of the Financ 


Times dropped to a new post-devaluation low of 126.7; 
compared with the peak of 138.49 earlier this year. 
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new account which opened on Wednesday news of the pro- 


vision of further finance for the Orange Free State by the 


nnecott Corporation of America had a steadying effect, 
“ no more than that. The corporation has agreed to 
guarantee the provision of £2,562,000 working capital for 
Merriespruit (OFS) Gold Mining, which is in the southern- 
most area of the OFS field adjacent to Virginia (OFS) Gold 
M‘ning. Both mines are under the aegis of Middlewits, 


‘whose shares were marked up Is. 3d. to 32s. 4)d. after the 


announcement. The response of other shares to this further 
instalment of American help towards solving South Africa’s 
problem of raising new capital for the OFS was disappointing. 
For the Kaffir market, the account just ended was its worst 
since devaluation, but the irregular trend in prices since 
Wednesday suggests that confidence has not yet fully 
returned. 


Forced selling by weak holders both here and in Johannes- 


| burg. together with a reported bear squeeze, has been largely 


responsible for the market’s discomfiture in recent weeks. 
The earlier trumpeting of the prospects, particularly of OFS 


KAFFIR SHARE PRICES 
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Feb, | Mar. | May 
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1950 1950 1950 


Producing Mines 
fl  oashah paw Ione: te 6} 8H 8} 8 
ernment Areas, 5/-...2. | 23/9 20/6 | 14/- 23 | 21/3 | 21/- 
evale, 10/>. . «:eanteueen | 28/3 | 25/- | 22/10}} 27/3 | 25/6 | 25/3 
is Viei, 2j-. 5. .cuees 31/3 | 27/6 | 25 30/9 | 30 28/9 
New State Areas, £1. ....08. | 18/3 10/3 12/6 15/- | 13/3 | 1/3 
& Jack, 2/6....s00 12/9 | 10/3 8/1g | 12/- 10/9 | 10/3 
Randdfor (3. . cues 27/3 22/6 17/9 | 27/- | 23/6 | 23/4) 
Deep “ B” 7/6... 30/- | 25/- 15/6 | 29/3 | 21/- | 26/3 
Viahfontein, 10/- .....seee 25/9 | 22/- | 11/9 | 24/6 | 24/9 | 25/- 
Developing Mines | 
fires,” 2G >. a cusnees 51/9 | 35/7) | 37/1 47/6 | 45/- | 35/74 
wits, 2/6 ...<c0e 48/9 | 32/3*| 3M/- | 46/6 | 44/9 | 31/1)* 
Free State Geduld, 5/-...... 88/3 | 74/- | 63/9 | 87/- 83/- | 14/- 
s Steyn, 5/+...:0ceseneah | 32/- | 23/- | 18/3 | 30/- 28/3 | 23/- 
rn Holdings, 5/-....6. | 76/9 | 65/11 | 50/7 |. 74/3 | 76/9 | 69/4} 
Financial Times Gold Share | | } | 
Index (Uct. 15, 1926= 100) | 138-49 | 126-71 | 106-76 | 138-36 | 130-80 | 126-71 
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; shares, by some of the leading firms in the Kaffir market had 


left speculative positions in its train which could not stand 
the heavy weather of falling prices. The high hopes for the 
Orange Free State still demand a long view ; and the relative 
firmness of the producing mines during-the past difficult 
month shows that buyers of gold shares are at present not 
disposed to focus on the horizon. 


Mines which have capital requirements to meet in coming 
months have been particularly disconcerted to find that every 
attempted market rally succumbs under new bouts of selling 
pressure. This points to the depleted state of the resources 


| of “the shops,” which have been unable to step in and stop 


the rot. The provision of even the modest amount of capital 
so far demanded by their satellites in the OFS has evidently 
ser.ously weakened the power of these mining finance houses 
to call the tune. In some cases the new capital needed for 
one mine has been found only by selling the shares of others. 
The great need of the Kaffir market at the moment and in 
the future is to attract new capital. Yet if poor develop- 
ment news, such as came from Welkom this week, can 
preduce all round weakness of Tuesday’s dimensions in 
development shares, it seems that the prospect of arousing 
new public interest, and even of retaining much of the sup- 
port already enlisted, is not bright. 


* * * 
More Treasury Bills 


: Despite the very large changes which have taken place 
in the composition of the floating debt in the past nine 
months, it appears that the switching process from Treasury 


eposit receipts to Treasury bills is not, even now, complete. 
was announced last week that the offering of Treasury 
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-bills for yesterday’s tender was to be raised to £250 million, 


a new high level. This increase in the size of the tender, 
to no less than {£80 million above the basic figure that 
obtained until July of last year, has given rise to a new dis- 
cussion in City circles about the possibility of eventual 
supersession of the Treasury deposit receipt altogether. 
During the past nine months the total of outstanding tender 
Treasury bills has been raised from £2,210 million to £2,960 
million, while the issue of TDRs has been reduced simul- 
taneously from £1,224 million to about £430 million. 


The speed with which this switching has been achieved 
is not, however, any indication of the scope for further 
repayment of TDRs now. If the weekly offering of bills 
were to be maintained for 13 weeks at the increased level of 
£250 million, the aggregate issue of tender bills would rise 
to £3,250 million, or £290 million more than the present 
issue. This increased borrowing on bills would represent, 
however, only a moderate proportion of the Treasury’s 
additional need for finance during the lean revenue season. 
In 1949 the combined total of outstanding tender bills and 
TDRs reached its lowest point in mid-March, at £3,214 
million, and rose to a peak of £3,868 million by end- 
December, an expansion of over £650 million. Obviously, 
the demands for 1950 cannot be forecast accurately at this 
stage. But, in the absence of funding issues, they are unlikely 
to be less than those of 1949 and will probably be appre- 
ciably larger—because of the hope of a surplus on the 
external balance of payments (so that the Treasury will be 
securing less finance from overseas) and because the budget 
surplus will be smaller. But even last year’s rate of borrow- 
ing would raise the total of tender bills and TDRs to well 
over £4,000 million by end-December next. 


This means that if the TDR issue were to be kept from 
rising above its present level during the course of this year, 
the weekly bill issue would have to be raised to £275 million 
or more by the early autumn and held at that level at least 
until the year-end. If this were done, it is just possible 
that the whole TDR issued could be redeemed in the course 
of the ensuing “revenue” quarter. But if the objective 
were to redeem the TDRs now outstanding and to avoid 
recourse to TDR borrowing even during the lean season for 
revenue, the “ basic ” level of the weekly bill offering would 
have to be raised to well over £300 million. And that seems 
most unlikely to happen. 


* * * 


The Rupees and their Backing 


The conclusion of an interim trade agreement between 
India and Pakistan (recorded in The Economist last week) 
and the visit of the Pakistan Finance Minister to London 
have been interpreted in some quarters as adding fuel to 
the flames of rumour on devaluation of the Pakistan rupee , 
it has been suggested that Pakistan might be contemplating 
devaluation either to the old sterling rate of 1s. 6d. or to a 
new rate of rs. 9d. (to which the Indian rupee might be up- 
valued in turn). In an interview in London this week, 
however, Mr Ghulam Mohammad went out of his way to 
deny these rumours ; his denial, moreover, appeared to go 
beyond the bounds of that uncomfortable perfunctoriness 
which Finance Ministers are apt to assume when asked 
awkward questions just before a forced change of front. Mr 
Mohammad put up a spirited defence of the present rate, 
arguing that Pakistan’s trading experience with countries 
other than India since September was convincing proof of 
the correctness of the decision to maintain the Pakistan 
rupee at its old parity. He added that the rate would be 
confirmed to the International Monetary Fund within a few 
weeks (as soon as the necessary legislation was passed in 
Karachi) ; under the rules of the International Monetary 
Fund, Pakistan could have delayed making such confirmation 
until August if it wished. 

Mr Mohammad also commented on the report that Britain 
has suggested that the United States should take over some 
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of Britain’s sterling liabilities to south-east Asia. His under- 
standing was that the request related only to that portion of 
the releases from these balances which was customarily 
allotted in dollars. Pakistan, he intimated, would have no 
objection to that, but would require to be consulted before 
any more extensive transfer of sterling debts took place. The 
Indian viewpoint on this question, according to reports from 
Delhi this week, is that India would not object to a mere 
transfer of these debts from Britain to the United States, 
provided it was not accompanied by any scaling down of 
present or future releases from the balances. Since dollar 
releases would be utilisable for purchases in either the dollar 
or the sterling area whereas sterling releases are not, this 
statement may seem to be little more than a reiteration of 
the obvious. The interesting feature of these reactions, 
however, is that neither India nor Pakistan would now 
apparently be willing to accept any agreement which offered 
less than $2.80 for every pound, blocked or unblocked, they 
now hold ; a year ago the demand for dollars was so great 
that India, at any rate, might have been willing to pounce 
upon any such chance. 


* * * 


Distributing Foreign Compensation 


The Government has decided to set up a Foreign Com- 
pensation Commission to arrange the distribution among indi- 
vidual claimants of any lump sum payments made to this 
country by foreign governments as compensation for losses 
suffered by British interests through foreign nationalisations 
and other causes. Under the terms of the Foreign Compen- 
sation Bill, published this week, the Commission, which will 
remain indefinitely in being, will also have the task of report- 
ing to the British Government on losses suffered by British 
nationals in countries with which no compensation agree- 
ments are yet in force. 
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The first two payments to be handled by the Commissig, 


will be those due under the Anglo-Jugoslay agreement of 


last December, and the Anglo-Czechoslovak agreement 

last September ; under these agreements the Jugoslays — 
pay out some £4,000,000 of compensation in seven a 
annual instalments, and the Czechs are to pay some Tx 
million over an unspecified period (although {15 mailing? 
promised before the end of 1954). But for the establish 
ment of the Commission these sums would presumably 
been distributed by the Foreign Office (acting, perhaps, o, 
the advice of some ad hoc committee set up under an inge. 
pendent chairman with legal experience). Since the Govern. 
ment itself is almost always among the claimants to any wis 
paid over in compensation, the establishment of the Com. 
mission will relieve it of the invidious task of acting as judy, 
and jury in cases which affect its own interests. . 


x * * 


Paying for Sterling’s Fall 


In an answer to a Parliamentary question this week M; 
Gaitskell revealed the composition of the £61.1 million of 
payments made to foreign creditors under revaluation 
guarantees which became operative after the devaluation o! 
the pound. The main beneficiaries were Portugal, Iran, 
Brazil, Belgium and Uruguay. Portugal received {274 
million, a payment which must have lifted its total sterling 
holdings to between £85 and {90 million, at which level it 
is second only to Egypt among sterling creditors outside the 
sterling area. Some {82 million of this holding, however, js 
lent on long-term to the British Government ; this holding 
appears, in fact, as “other debt—internal” in the British 
National Debt return. Of the other countries believed to 
have enjoyed revaluation guaranteees entitling them to a 43.9 
per cent write up of their holdings in accordance with the ris 
in the sterling price of gold, Iran received {10.9 million and 





A Sensible Policy for Process Steam—9 


Resistant Films v. 
Process Economy 


BY SPIRAX 


It is important for every user of process steam to recognise 
the existence of obstructions to the transfer of heat from 
the steam to the process. There is the metal wall of the 
equipment, with possibly a layer of scale ; but there are 
also insulating films of air and water. 

The most serious obstructions, putting up a prodigious 
resistance to the flow of heat, are the stagnant films of 
air and water on the internal surfaces of the steam spaces 
of the process plant. The thicker the films the slower the 
transfer of heat and the poorer the performance of the plant. 
When steps are taken to minimise the thickness of these 
resistant films, heating efficiency and plant output economy 
immediately respond in a most gratifying way. 

That is made possible by so improving the steam trapping 
and air venting arrangements that condensate is discharged 
at the rate at which it is forming and air is expelled con- 
tinually during the whole of the processing period. 


Correspondence to : Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 


: Jan. 14, “A sensible policy for process steam”; 
Jan. 28, “ Who gontrols our steam stores ? *’; Feb, 11, “ Do you get full value from your 

; Fe \ What steam will tell you”; March 11, “ Meter your steam 
have a bollerhouse ?"'; April 8, “ Four pillars 


. 26, a pressures ; , “ Thermo- 
Sept. “ Intelligent use of ‘ waste’ Sot wen steam " ; 
. condensate return systems " ; 

"; Nov. 18, “ Heat transfer summing up ” ; 
process steam"; Dec. 16, “ Two instructional 

steam executives”; Dee. 30, “For advice on process steam problems.” 


BREAKDOWN ON THE TUBE 


Emergency calls for replacement of 
burnt-out boiler tubes are not un- 
common, and one of the causes 
can be scale deposited in the boiler 
from the water. The modern way 
of avoiding scale formation in 
industrial boilers is by condition- 
ing the boiler water with Calgon 


(sodium metaphosphate) one 0 
Albright & Wilson's phosphates 
Calgon not only prevents the forma 
tion of scale in boilers but will keep 
feed pipes and valves clear as well 
It will in fact all be clear to youifyou 
care to consult Albright & Wilson! 
Technical Service Department. 


CALGON 


& very little Calgon prevents a lot of scale 
ALBRIGHT& WILSONLTD. - 





Water Treatment Department 
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Brazil {10.5 million (after allowing for the {£600,000 
ex gratia payment voted to it by the House in March). After 
this write-up, the guaranteed holdings of both these 
countries must have amounted to about {£35 million. In 
addition, however, Brazil is believed to have held some 
{5,000,000 of unguaranteed holdings and to have added to 
these quite substantially since. The revaluation payment to 
Belgium and the Belgian Congo, at £5,100,000, proves to 
have been rather bigger than was expected and must evidently 


have lifted Belgium’s holdings above the £15 million gold 


point when it first became effective. 


The only other payments made in accordance with revalua- 
tion guarantees on ordinary sterling holdings were those to 
Uruguay (£4,900,000), to Peru (£1,100,000) and Paraguay 
(£200,000). Additional small payments, totalling £1,500,000 
in all, were made to Switzerland, France and British 
Honduras in connection with special small debts outstanding. 
Argentina, however, which was believed to hold a gold 
guarantee for sterling in its “A” account, got nothing at all, 


| presumably because it had no sterling left there. 


Indus try 
Building Efficiency 


The working party report on building which was 
published this week (HMSO, 2s. 6d.) is a remarkably mild 
document in ai! the circumstances. “We have not yet 
recovered the rhythm of peace-time industry, nor could it 
well be expected that we should do so.” Why not? Some 
other industries have regained and passed their prewar 
standard of productive efficiency. But, as the report concedes, 
productive efficiency in the building industry as a whole had 
recovered to only about a quarter of its prewar level by the 


end of 1948. Since then there appears to have been a further 


improvement of “a few points.” Building costs in general 


_ at the end of 1948 appear to have been some 23 times as 


high as before the war. But the cost of materials was only 


| 2.2 times, while labour costs were 2.8 times the prewar costs. 
| Thus a disproportionate share of the increase in the cost of 


new buildings has taken place in the building operations 
themselves. : 


How does the working party propose that this state of 
affairs should be corrected ? It offers some common-sense 
advice to builders. It advises the pre-planning of large opera- 
tions in detail, and the more careful management of work: 


Before starting work on a site the builder, with full know- 
ledge of the operation he is going to undertake, should draw 
up a programme of work. 


This can hardly be a novel idea. Adequate costing arrange- 
ments are urged, and a report on costing ordered from 
a firm of chartered accountants says that “costing records 
should be kept by personnel having sufficient technical know- 
ledge to enable them to do so intelligently.” The working 
party (having been plainly told by the British Standards 
Institution that “the building industry offers an immense 
scope,” accepts the necessity of giving more attention to the 
standardisation of materials and components, a process which 
should be “aimed at securing the most efficient use of 
machines, plant, material and labour.” It favours the greater 
use of mechanical aids in general and of power-driven tools 
on the site in particular, though the suggestion is qualified by 
the need for tools which are “ sufficiently robust ” to stand 
up to the exacting conditions of a building site and the need 
to insist that “ reasonable care ” is taken of them. 


a of these suggestions are incontrovertibly sound, but 
most of them are of the kind that any sensible builder could 
ae out for er an hour or two. The exception is the 
entive payment, which the working 
supports ; thi is still a controversial matter in the trade. ven 
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an incentive system of payment, however, will only work if 
the managements and the workers are sufficiently concerned 
with efficiency to set reasonably high task standards, 


* * x 


The Nature of Incentives 


On almost every count, therefore, the essential question 
raised by the working party report on building is: what 
inducement exists for builders and building workers to work 
hard and make themselves efficient ? The report points out 
that efficiency has been diminished by “the conditions 
of inflation present in the economy as a whole.” There 
has been enough work for all the employers: “They should 
beware of complacency in the face of continually rising costs.” 
But the employers have been hampered by controls, by 
shortages of materials, and by the complete absence of a 
reserve of labour to draw upon. They have been “ inclined 
to offer additions to current wages in order to attract workers 
from other sites.” Labour has become geographically 
immobile, though very ready to move from one firm to 
another and finding it easy to do so. The less competent 
workers, like the less efficient employers, have never had 
much difficulty in getting work. 


The working party holds that these causes of low output 
per man are likely to be temporary, and that there are already 
signs of improvement ; and one of its members, Professor 
C. G. Allen, points out in an appended note that “ full 
employment” does not properly mean this inflationary state 
of things at all. The thesis that matters will get better of 
themselves is, however, at best unproven. At this point it is 
worth while to look at the report of the building productivity 
team which visited the United States last summer* The 
team concluded that output per man-hour on similar site 
operations was about §0 per cent greater in the United States 
than in Britain—and this without taking into account other 
American savings through simplified design or better 
organisation. And yet the American building industry does 
not in general use payment by results, which is being urged 
as the remedy in Britain. What, then, accounts for the 
difference ? 


Some of it is explained by the different social conditions in 
America. A worker who has driven to work by car may 
start the shift fresher than a man who has come by bus or 
train. High-quality food is amply available for the mid-day 
packed meal ; commercial enterprise brings mobile canteens 
to the building site. Men do not suffer from lack of energy, 
and “unauthorised breaks for refreshment are unknown.” 
But, says, the productivity report, a large part of the differ- 
ence can still be explained only by “ the individual attitude 
towards work.” The American building worker “ has never 
acquired the habit of doing less than he is capable of doing.” 
His job offers him a high standard of living, and in the 
background of this positive inducement lie the threat of 
unemployment and “the considerably greater difference 
between average earnings and unemployment benefit.” A 
system of payment by results in the British building industry 
would not create these conditions ; it would seek to replace 
them by a different incentive. 


* *x * 


Productivity in Drop Forging 


The strength of incentives in the United States, and their 
weakness in Britain, is discussed in another valuable report 
from a productivity team ; the subject in this case is the drop 
forging industry.t Here again, technical as well as social and 
psychological factors are at work. This industry is concerned 
with the forging of relatively simple parts with the assistance 








* Productivity Team Report: 
Council on Productivity. 2s. 6d. 


+ Productivity Report: Drop Forging. 2s. 3d. 
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of dies—the type of forge work which lends itself to repeti- 
tion. The economies of standardised products, large orders, 
and long runs are therefore very great, and these advantages 
are more readily open to the American industry than to the 
British. Still, the report points out, the British motor industry 
is big enough to place large-scale orders, and the forgemasters 
could encourage it to do this. American forgemasters are 
ready to pass on economies to their customers, and to quote 
low prices for large quantities ; further, they seek to persuade 
their customers to make price reductions possible by 
modifying designs. 

This is one reason why production per hour is so much the 
greater in the American forges ; the team, after examining the 
job sheets for 20 forgings, concluded that the American 
output was four times as great. The fullest possible machine 
utilisation is “ the greatest single contribution towards higher 
productivity with existing plant.” It implies that hammer- 
men should be asked to do no work that can possibly be done 
for them, but also that they should keep their machines 
incessantly at work through the shift. American hammer- 
men earn between £20 and £30 in a week of 40 hours. One 
operator said that he earned up to £45 regularly in a 45-hour 
week, and his price per piece was about half of that received 
by a British operator producing a similar part. 

The report contains many useful technical observations on 
a trade on which the existing literature is slight ; it reveals 
many points at which the British industry might improve its 
methods. But, like the preceding productivity reports, it 
has general observations to make as well. The American 
worker is “ encouraged by the knowledge that if he increases 
production he will benefit accordingly,” and he has also in 
mind “the fear of replacement if he fails to achieve the 
accepted standard.” But the key to his attitude is the 
purchasing power of the money he earns: 

In Britain at the present time the purchasing power of 
money is limited by the scarcity of goods in the shops, the 
high prices, the purchase tax, and the incidence of high 
income tax. 

The team expresses reluctance to touch on national policy, 
but it “ considers this state of affairs to be detrimental to high 
productivity.” 

* * * 


Mr Wilson and the Cotton Industry 


When the President of the Board of Trade made his 
attack on the cotton industry in the budget debate he did not 
mention that the state of the utility scheme had been under 
discussion with the cotton industry for some weeks previously. 
The trade representatives had told the board in what ways it 
considered the Government’s picture of shortcomings in 
utility output to be exaggerated, and had given its reasons. 
It had pointed out that some other shortcomings, for which 
Lancashire was being blamed, were in fact the Government’s 
own fault. It had made proposals to put things right. Certain 
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of its proposals had been accepted by Mr Witson—fo, 


example, the more prompt adjustment of cloth prices to 
take account of changes in raw cotton prices—but others had 
been turned down. For Mr Wilson to choose this momen; 
to attack the cotton trade in Parliament was a little be- 
wildering, and the resentment he caused has not died down 
yet. 

Now, however, the Government and the Cotton Boarj 
have agreed to undertake a joint review of the utility cotton 
scheme—a review from which, it seems, fairly importan: 
changes are not to be excluded. This should do a great dey! 
to restore a better atmosphere. Sir Raymond Streat, the 
chairman of the Cotton Board, made the proposal known 09 
Monday, just before he left for Japan, by publishing a letter 
to Mr Wilson. He put the matter with some astuteness when 
he said that the review might take many weeks or months, 
but if the trade knew that it was going on the difficulties of 
getting over the interim period would be greatly eased. His 
proposal was that the Board of Trade and the Cotton Board 
should “set to work to formulate revisions and reforms to 
cope with radically changed circumstances.” At the same 
time he used words which implied some doubt, at least, 
whether the utility scheme even in a reformed state could 
last indefinitely : 

It has worked well because of the original momentum of 
wartime gocd will and effort rather than because of its merits 
as a scheme. It is not technically sound enough to merit 
continuance in all its present complexity for any appreciable 
period. 

Mr Wilson accepted the proposal for a re-examination, in 
terms which suggested that he was thinking of doing the 
same for other utility schemes as well. He did not, however, 
fully take the Cotton Board’s point, and it is important that 
this should be understood now if more disappointment and 
bitterness are to be avoided later. That Mr Wilson should 
refuse to accept Sir Raymond Streat’s description of the 
scheme as “a complicated jumble of compromise decisions 
piled one on top of the other ” was natural enough in view 
of what he had just said in Parliament. But he pointedly 
reaffirmed the view that “ the advantages to the public—and 
I might have added to the trade—of the utility scheme should 
continue as a permanent feature of our economy.” 


® & * 


Utility for Ever? 


No way has yet been suggested of preserving the 
advantages of the utility cotton scheme without preserving 
its disadvantages also, and if utility is to be part of the 


national heritage, the drawbacks will need to be appreciated. 
The capital drawback arises from the tour de force by 
which, at a dark period of the war, the and the Govert- 


ment succeeded in laying down precise specifications for 4 
range of cloths in common use, sufficient to keep the popul- 
tion clothed in wartime at modest cost. Ever since that tim 
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¢ cotton tesiles produced for tax-free consumption on 
« home market have followed worthy but stereotyped lines. 
These lines are laid down, and manufacturers who would 
‘ke to seek change and innovation—those, in fact, who have 
nabled Lancashire cotton goods to survive in world trade 
have had to conform. It is easy for British shoppers 
, forget what variety was like ; but even to them some things 
se conspicuous. Lately there has been (to take one example) 
, beiter supply of poplin utility shirts. But pyjamas of 
oplin or similar fine cloths do not appear with the utility 
mark ; there is no utility mark for them. To take another 
sample, the utility range of Jacquard-woven furnishing 
ioths was an excellent idea in wartime, when the Jacquard 
weavers were threatened with almost complete unemploy- 
ent. But now, many years later, the same range of cloths 
< the hallmark of utility furnishings. Some manufacturers 
would have liked to introduce new cloths, but these would 
not have fitted into the utility scheme, and would have had 
© pay purchase tax ; therefore they have not been made. 
hey would not have taken more cotton or more labour, 
+ in any way have cost more to make ; they would merely 
have been new. Storekeepers and clerks who would like 
light working overalls have to buy, instead, heavy overalls 
esigned for industrial work, and containing much more 
otten. 
In these circumstances, there is a danger that many standard 
ines of cotton manufactures will become embalmed and 
perpetuated, while other lines will grow extinct ; and it is 
hardly possible to conceive of the utility scheme so 
rejuvenated that this would not happen. Perhaps the British 
market could be induced to accept it contentedly. But how, 
in that case, will the export trade survive ? Many good 
export lines have no place in the utility schedules. Already 
manufacturers who put such lines into production a year 
aco, when they were being urged to produce for export, are 
being upbraided for having sold a residue of this production 
n the home market—for these are non-utility cloths, and 
their sale on the home market spoils the proportions between 
vility and non-utility sales. 


* * * 


Seafarers Oppose Nationalisation 


The seafaring unions—the National Union of Seamen, 
the Navigators’ and Engineer Officers’ Union, and the Radio 
Mficers’ Union, have rejected a suggestion from the Con- 
icderation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions that they 
should join in considering proposals for the “ adequate public 
control of shipping.” The recovery of British shipping since 
the end of the war, and no doubt the marked improvement in 
social and economic conditions for seafarers which has 
followed the National Maritime Board agreement of 1947, 
Jiave influenced the seafarers to urge the Confederation to 
ave the shipping industry alone. They emphasise that ship- 
Png 1s international in character, and therefore unsuitable 
Hor nationalisation. Moreover, “ there are certain tendencies 
vident which can conceivably be detrimental to British ship- 
Ping services and could possibly be aggravated by the pro- 
esses of nationalisation. Flexibility in management to meet 
speedy and unpredictable changes in trade and commerce is 
cssenual if British shipping is to maintain its pre-eminence 
as a world carrier.” Confederation is pressing for the 
ultimate nationalisation of shipbuilding, ship repairing, and 
marine engineering as well as shipping. But shipbuilding 
and repairing are almost equally international in character 
and equally need to be flexi 
* nl ® 
Mining Manpower 
: Neither the Government nor the Coal Board seems to 
Snare the alarm of some of the miners’ leaders at the coa- 


tinuing decline in manpower. "The Board is believed to hold 
the view that if the industry ends the year. with about 
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700,000 mineworkers there will be no cause for concern ; 
and the 1950 Economic Survey indicated that the right dis- 
tribution of the labour force was more important than its 
numbers. Mr Isaacs’s statement in the House of Commons 
that the removal of the Control of Engagement Order had 
had no significant effect was probably true. Mining man- 
power has, however, declined steadily since this was done, 
and there is no sign that the decline is under controi. 


Since the beginning of the year, the net Joss of manpower 
has been about 500 a week ; the latest figure is 701,800, 
compared with 708,367 in January. Mr Arthur Horner has 
given a warning in a speech in Edinburgh that if the present 
trend continues there will only be 696,000 men in the 
industry in a few months ; and he recalled that when man- 
power last stood at this level there was a serious coal crisis. 
This is rather a non sequitur, for conditions have changed. 
Much mechanisation and improvement have been done in 
the collieries, and there is no great reason why increases in 
productivity, if they could be accompanied by reductions 
in absenteeism, should not more than compensate for the 
fall in manpower. The Communist group among the miners’ 
leaders—Mr Moffat of Scotland and Mr Davies of South 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1949. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 
—~ Registered 2,200,000 Shares of 5s. each, £550,000. Less 
49,005 Shares of 5s, each in reserve, £12,251. Issued—2,150,995 
SNE 0 0s MOU ig ia casita vie ccln cand chbsbesd bowessbeiaeede vob ahecdsakesdecan £537,749 
investment Reserve—As per Balance Sheet, 3ist December, 1948, 
£4,074,757. Add—Amount realised by the sale of Investments, 
Freehold Property and Ventures during the vear ended 31st 
December, 1949, less book value thereof and amounts written off, 
PA TT ads cas cedeccpddipancuhus nisiivasniaineiseuissucuctiiiautsiens es aeiacieipion 4,475,506 
Shareholders— Dividends declared but unpaid, £482,745. Contingency 
Reserve pending claims for dividends forfeited since September, 
1939, £175,800. Trustees of the Corner House Pension Fund, 
£739,500. Greditors and Provisions. £258,397........................ 1,656,442 
Expicvation Reserve—As per Balance Sheet, 3ist December, 1948, 
£250,000. Less—Expenditure on Ventures charged thereto, 
£82,065—£167,935. Add—Transfer from Appropriation Account, 
£100,000 . seis ask tae pees eee eine salorwrtoninsarietvonativieee 267 935 
ccount—Balance Unappropriated.....................cecess 1,413,704 
Contingent Lhabilities. 


There are Contingent Liabilities as under, viz:—I.—To finance and 
to subscribe for shares in certain undertakings. I.—To 
guarantee housing loans to employees. I1I.—For contracts 
open for the supply of Stores, ete. IV.—YTo guarantee 
commitments of associated Companies. 





£8,351,3% 


& 





: PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties and Ventures, at cost less depreciation £2,418 
Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below cost but not exceeding market 











value, or Directors’ valuation, where not quoted........................ 5,383,379 
Shares in $ Companies, at or below cost, but not exceeding 
Direetors’ valuation 42,888 
Piant, Vv Furniture, etc., at cost less depreciation 11,595 
Advances to Seer ae Co _* as 19,600 
Debtors, Loans ‘ayments in Advance, 179,550 
Deposits, Fixed and on Call 1,373,976 
Government Stocks, etc. 757,477 
Gash at Bankers and in Hand 118,513 
Dividends to be received on Shareholdings 462,540 
£8,351,326 
APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
Tamation ............0...0....4.. £131,011 | Balance Unappropriated 
Forfeited Dividends Account = 120,850 As per Balance Sheet, 
Transfer to Exploration 3ist December, 1948... £1,232,452 
PE oii coc cicnsncsncns 100,000 | Balance of Profit and Loss 
Dividend Account — Account 
Dividend No. 92 of 40 For the year ended 31st 
r cent., declared 9th December, 1949......... 950,062 
une, 1949, £215,100; Transter from Shareholders 
Dividend No. 93 of 606 Contingency Reserve... 120,800 
— declared 8th NOTE—The Accounts have 
mber, 1940, been drawn up in ac- 
SIRE BOO viscid cd vicces 537,749 cordance with the 


normal practice of the 
Company; an amount 
of £400,749 realised 


Balance a gi 
3ist December, 194 
Carried 


o— 
to Balance Sheet 1,413,704 
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Wales have echoed Mr Horner’s remarks—are making the 
most of the manpower position as an excuse to press their 
demands for more pay and the fulfilment of the other out- 
standing conditions of the Miners’ Chartet. 


But whatever the political motives behind this pressure, 
both the Board and the Government should be considering 
the manpower position seriously from a long-term point of 
view. Juvenile recruits of the right type need to be secured 
and the proportion of face-workers in the industry still needs 
to be raised. This is quite a different matter from giving 
in to pressure to adopt a soft labour policy: the industry 
cannot expect much longer to enjoy a sellers’ market abroad, 
and cannot afford, therefore, to neglect its costs. 


Commodities 


Draft Agreement for Tin 


The publication last week-end of the proposals for an 
international commodity scheme for tin, submitted by the 
International Tin Study Group to the United Nations, com- 
mendably follows the injunctions of the Havana charter. 
These proposals will be discussed at a conference to be 
convened later and they represent no more than a draft, 
subject to amendment. But they mean that stage two has 
arrived in the contest for a control scheme for tin. This 
contest has been waged for more than twelve months within 
the ranks of the Tin Study Group, and was narrowly 
decided in favour of Britain and the Netherlands last March. 
The opposing sides represent the producing countries, led 
by Britain and the Netherlands, and the consuming countries 
led by the United States—a division which will appear in 
sharp prominence when the international conference meets. 


The draft differs little from the suggestions discussed and 
criticised in these columns during the past six months. The 
scheme provides for the creation of a buffer stock and for 
the control of exports by quotas, which would be allotted 
to producing countries. A small part of the total quota 
(5 per cent) would be reallocated each year. The buffer 
stock would buy in tin when the world price fell below a 
predetermined lower limit and sell tin when it rose above a 
predetermined upper limit. The scheme would be controlled 
by an International Tin Council consisting of representatives 
of producing and consuming countries, each having the same 
voting power. It provides for the maintenance of fair stan- 
dards for labour in the tin industry, for the liquidation of 
“ non-commercial ” stocks and for the prevention of what 
it describes as “ restrictive business practices.” 


The objects of the draft agreement are, of course, couched 
in resounding phrases. They are to prevent or alleviate 
widespread unemployment and under-employment in the 
tin industry; to prevent excessive price fluctuations ; to 
ensure adequate supplies of tin ; and to provide for economic 
adjustments in tin. Cynics might suggest that one of its 
incidental prime purposes was to maintain a profitable tin 
industry—but that is not mentioned among the objectives. 


« ® * 
How Will it Help? 


A buffer stock scheme could help the tin industry in 
two ways. It could give producers the security of a guaranteed 
minimum price and it could attempt to prevent excessive 
price fluctuations. Consumers, on the other hand, would 
have no guarantee of a maximum price; the proposals merely 
provide that when the price of tin rises above an agreed 
upper limit, the buffer stock will sell its accumulated sup- 
plies. If stocks were large (in other words, if the partici- 
pating countries had incurred considerable investment in 
stocks to prevent a fall in price), prices might in fact not 
greatly exceed the upper limit. But there would be no 
guaranteed maximum price as in the international wheat 
agreement, 
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The operation of the buffer stock will be no easy ma 
in particular, currency considerations will cause a 
tions which did not arise before the war. Difficulties 
arise in the provision of the different foreign cur, . 
when tin has to be bought and in the distribution of m 
currencies to member countries as and when the 
stocks are sold. Many months will be needed to convian 
the United States that strategic and commercial equi, 
ments can be better covered by this proposed scheme 
by a series of bilateral contracts, some of which have ae 
been concluded with the Netherlands and Belgium, 


x x x 


Reduced Supplies of Tea 


The negotiations with the Indian and Ceylon Goyer. 
ments over the 1950 tea contracts have at long last bee 
concluded. This year Britain will be permitted to buy; 
maximum of 275 million lb. from India (25 million 
less than last year) at an average price of 4d. a |b. mor 
Unconfirmed reports suggest that Ceylon has limited ty 
Ministry of Food’s purchase to 100 million lb. (30 million 
less than last year’s total, but only 19 million Ib. less thy 
actual shipments) with an increase in price also averagiy 
4d. a lb. Even if prices of other supplies do not rise pw. 
portionately—an unlikely supposition—the Ministry wil 
have to pass on something approaching 4d. a lb. to th 
consumer in one guise or another, If the retail price o 
tea were raised by this amount, the interim index of retail 
prices would rise by less than a quarter of a point ani 
weekly expenditure would increase by a little over {i 
a head, at the present scale of rations. On this showin 
it would clearly be tempting to pass the increased cos 
of tea on to the consumers of tea, making allowance, 
in the past, for old-age pensioners. 


But the increased price—a delayed effect of devaluation— 
is of less significance than the reduced quantities. If Britain 
can buy only 375 million Ib. from India and Ceylon and 
further 45 million from other sources, the total import for 
the year will amount to only 420 million Ib. compared with 
the scheduled import of 475 million Ib. The present ration 
requires an annual supply of about 450 million Ib., and it could 
therefore be maintained only if stocks were allowed to rut 
down. Moreover, this year’s contracts have been concluded 
so late—three to four months later than in the past—thit 
Ceylon has already sold large quantities of high-grade tes 
or contracted for forward delivery to other buyers. [a 
any case the Ministry of Food’s system of purchasing tt 
did not encourage growers to sell the better grades 0 
Britain, but this year the quality Britain will receive 
likely to be lower than usual. In view of the reduced supplit 
available it would be clearly impossible to reopen th 
London tea market in 1951 unless the Ministry of Foo 
were to buy additional supplies in the Colombo or Calcul 
markets or to allow private merchants to do so. Neitherd 
these courses is likely to appeal to the Ministry. 


Shorter Notes 
The Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement of June, 1949, wil 


now continue in operation at least until July, 1951 ; this § 


an automatic consequence of the fact that neither Brita? 


nor Argentina had denounced it by the begi 
month. The meat prices and trade schedules for the yo! 
1950-51 have still to be fixed, but the decision not ® 


denounce the agreement must mean that the Argentine alr” 


tude is proving sufficiently reasonable to hold out some 
that a solution of these problems will be reached. A S! 


conclusion may perhaps be drawn from the announcemt ” 


that the Export-Import Bank of Washington has found 
worthidle fy duudbine-dresinn aainetioon 


to 
no decision on this loan is, however, expected for some U™ — 
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A committee representing ratepayers in Seattle has inquired 
into the recent rejection of British tenders for the supply of 
power station plant, and has concluded that the rejection was 
justified. The conclusion is based partly on the failure of the 
British tendering companies to undertake to meet the delivery 
dates laid down, and on certain other deficiencies in the 
British specifications relating to noise levels, impedance, and 
other factors which car 
British practice. The delivery dates in this case are stated to 
be of great importance, since in default of prompt delivery 
the power supply programme would have been held up and 
the Seattle authorities might have been obliged to arrange for 


more weight in American than in 


other and more expensive sources of supply. 
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As foreshadowed in The Economist on April 22nd, the 
International Monetary Fund has turned down South Africa’s 
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THE LEADING BELGIAN BANK WITH 128 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
BALANCE SHEET as per December 3ist, 1949. 


LIABILITIES 


Current LiaBi.itigs: 
Belg. Fr. (1) 
Preferential or secured creditors : 
National Bank ... ees ~ 


Other creditors ... 18.592.965,13 
meme. $9:902.965,19 
Banks hia si on coe een. eae 907. 782.428,93 
Branches and Banking Affiliates 269.603. 199,28 














Acceptances oat ewe 1.231.248. 208,83 
Other short-term liabilities os = wwe~—s 295.8 14.664,94 
Creditors for Bills received for collection woe §96,807.856,24 
Deposits and current accounts : 
(a) at sight and at up to 
one month's notice 17.873.483.004,48 
(6) at more than one 
month’s notice ... 2.221.925.859,90 
—_——_————. 20.095. 408.864,38 
Amounts callable on subscribed shares and 
participations .., any ihe ieee $23.414.220,00 
Sundry liabilities ... és es Be eee 275.805.909,45 
23.81 4.478.317,18 
Carita. AND RESERVES: 
Capital es eis ont coe ese eee ~~: 500,000.000,00 
Legal reserve = sun nue eeu vow) ave, 68.000,900,00 
Available reserve ... ne deigiics iigege? ae 502.478.644,31 
heserve derived from revaluation of Securities 
Portfolio as i sores 5 sane teh 172.521.355,69 
1.225.000.000,00 
Barance oF Prorit anp Loss Account: 
Balance brought forward from 1948 ...  ... 29.351 .337,09 
Profit in 1949 om ‘ ose eee eve: 45.480,120,15 
174.840.457,24 
25.214.318,774,42 
a 


(1) {1140 Belgian frances. 


CONTINGENT ACCOUNTS: 


Assets pledged as collateral : 
for own account, to the National Bank (unused line of credit) ... ... 
for account of others... iia: a cok i ees tee ane she 


Securities pledged as guarantee for own account ... ik hie ik cae olen 
Guarantees received : ian 





Guarantees given for account of othe... ek ae 
Bis recom ees een ge ee OT 
‘orward exchange transnetiess 93, 88 ee 
>ecurities held in-safe custody ree 2 venice’ ane gan ise 
Monetary Reform Loam (law of, Art. 1): 
(a) * name of . ie ec ww ; eh - 7 ee ee —«, 
(b) mm name of ‘ O Be ‘ Saat a nee wee — wee eee 
Sundry Accounts... eee ae oa GO? ee 


Midihe yaar: “So 
ae ae ae ee 


Sts i 


ane 


'BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER (OVERSEAS) LIMITED, 4, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


proposal for an all-round increase in the official price of 
gold, as well as its further proposal that gold-producing 
countries should be allowed to sell half their output at prices 
above the official level. The Fund argues that, if premium 
sales of gold were allowed, the monetary reserves of certain 
countries in the Middle and Far East would be impaired, 
exchange transactions would take place at depreciated rates 
and go!d-absorbing countries would be deprived of some of 
their current exchange receipts and reserves. 


* 


Mr John M. Hancock, partner of Lehman Bros., has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors of Lever Brothers, 
New York, following the recent report of the resignation of 
the former chairman Mr. Charles Luckman. A new board 
has also been elected. . 





ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS : 
Belg. Fr. (1) 


Cash, National Bank, Postal-cheque account 938.506.610,48 
Call Money <a Sa <o 425.000.000,00 
Due from Banks ... ae eae” ee 482.901.173,36 
Branches and Banking Affiliates aa 440.738.373.39 
Other short-term assets ... ade 477.654, 104,67 
Bills : 
(a) Trade bills ... 2.855.684.458,98 
(6) Treasury bills redis- 
countable with the 
National Bank 2.550.000.000,00 
(c) Treasury Bills nego- 
tiable with the 
National Bank up 
10.95%... «.. 8.299.600.000,00 
————————  13.705.284.458,98 
Loans and advances against securities mis 182.255.748,50 
Customers’ acceptances liability ses = eee-—s.231.248.208,83 
Accounts receivable ees 3.995.268, 154,24 
Securities : 
(a) Legal reserve 50.000.000,00 
(b) Belgian Government — 
securities ... .» 2.434.081.632,05 
{c) Foreign Governments 
securities .., pees 5.233.501 ,00 
(d) Bank shares... «.  476.815.826,00 
(e) Other securities ...  224.871.368,00 
——— 3191 .002.327,05 
Sundry assets eas ote 34.459.612,42 
25.104.318.772,42 
Fixep ASSETS: 
Bank premises... ast wi ise en: [ee 
Investments in real estate subsidiaries oan 1,00 
Due from real estate subsidiaries die wee 1,00 
sccstitisienemns. $90,068,008,00 
25.214.318.774,42 


—_————$ 


ove eee one eas ene one see 2.110.000.000,00 


sa . wwe——«*2769,008,00 
ane 2,193, 780.008,00 
als cia a viake. Ur seal obec aac: Geek Sek ae 
ce eS ac ee a ae 
Bae ed gis ae PR a PN Ae eG ..  2.754.494.776,07 
ig. Serie Hepa. Ge ee a ag re 
leg ae eo eth get aie as ves 48.347.340. 184,48 





Bere, Sra ee al Oe 
bess dank dank’, eee! ase See fics es 
9.886.802.056,73 
ie ee ee ee ee ae a ree 
Verified by the Auditors 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 
FREDERIC ALAN BATES, M.C., A.F.C., D.L. 


EXCESSIVE TAXATION AND REPLACEMENT COSTS 


Mr F. A. Bates, chairman of the company, 
in a statement to stockholders for submission 
at the seventy-third annual meeting to be 
held on May 24th, says: — 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” and 
whether the tide bg national or within our 
company touching each one of us, its staffs 
and stockholders, there are no ventures of an 
island people in which the ebb and flow run 
stronger than in the ventures of our ships. 
Ours is a company sprung from the tough 
training of a hundred years of ceaseless ven- 
ture and endeavour, and if at present “ the 
sea is full on which we float and the current 
serving us” we must thank the men of 
yesterday who set the compass of our for- 
tunes. 


Equally there is a Cunard signal of our 
thanks made to each and every man of today 
including the directors, the managers, the 
superintendents, the masters and their ships’ 
companies, and the staffs of offices and 
branches on sea and shore of all the com- 
panies and ships which form the Cunard 
group and serve so well its teamwork. To all 
—our thanks for a year of unremitting effort 
to maintain the standards of our service to 
our shippers and passengers in every sort 
and class of sea transportation. In recogni- 
tion of support and goodwill so widely 
tendered to us around the world, I would 
add our thanks for the help and courtesy 
which the Cunard White Star, Port, and 
Brocklebank Lines have received from agents 
and from officials in all the ports and cities 
to which our organisation offers service ; it 
is the Cunard hope that this signal of grati- 
tude and readiness always to serve will reach 
them all. 


It may be recognised as something of an 
achievement that the consolidated accounts of 
our trading should be ready for the stock- 
holders’ perusal some four months after the 
year’s end. This would not have been possible 
but for lively co-operation by associated 
companies and. staffs—from London to 
Wellington and Sydney—from Liverpool to 
India, Pakistan and Colombo—from our 
offices in America—New York to San 
Francisco—and from Montreai to Halifax and 
Vancouver and on the Continent of Europe. 


I wil] comment first on the consolidated 
accounts, because these are the accounts 
which have remained unaffected by internal 
changes in accounting. This is the third 
year of consolidated presentation in con- 
formity with the pattern laid down in The 
Companies Act, 1948. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


It will be observed that our gross operating 
profit comes out at £8,862,228, which is 
£670,000 less than that of last year. Of this 
gross profit the large sum of £2,445,203 is 
taken up by depreciation. This sum, referring 

incipally as it does to our ships, is calcu- 

ted on actual shipyard costs when the ships 
were built, but large as it is, annual sums 
such as this are not sufficient in the aggregate 
to provide for replacements at present-day 
prices. To reduce the replacement deficiency 
we must, when we can, set aside additional 
amounts out of ts. Let it not be forgotten 
that moneys utili in this way for replace- 
ment ultimately go to the shipbuilders and 
their subcontractors up and down the country 


and thence find their way to the men 
employed in the industry. The additional 
amount set aside this year out of the funds 
of the parent company is £1,000,000, while 
£1,406,215 is retained by the associated com- 
anies in the Australian, New Zealand, 
ndian, Pakistan and Ceylon trades. Unfor- 
tunately, additional funds set aside for 
rebuilding are not allowed by the Inland 
Revenue when our profits are assessed for 
taxation. The Inland Revenue do, however, 
permit an immediate initial capital “ allow- 
ance” on the first cost of a new ship, but it 
is anticipatory only. It is no more in effect 
than an acceleration of the total depreciation 
to be allowed on a particular ship and results 
in no depreciation being permitted in its later 
years. ¢ immediate effect of an initial 
allowance is to reduce the tax assessment but 
has the effect of increasing our tax liabilities 
in later years. Thus this year the charge for 
taxation although so high at £2,881,594 is 
less than the tax relative to the profits of 
the year owing to the incidence of the initial 
allowances on the cost of new ships recently 
brought into service. The total of the taxa- 
tion items for the three years 1947/48/49 is 
£10,025,449. These amounts should be 
recognised as too heavy a drain on resources 
required for replacements of the fleet and 
maintenance of our industry, especially under 
conditions of devalued sterling. 


There is a provision of £350,000 for aug- 
mentation of pension funds. In our business 
the planning, building, and ownership of 
ships, however efficient, is ineffective without 
the men to direct, manage, and operate them. 
Pension funds for those bringing so much 
enthusiasm to our old company and to pro- 
motion of its ideals of service should be 
rocks of security in future retirement, but 
nothing dissolves the pension rock more 
surely than money devaluation over which 
we have no control. £300,000 has been 
allotted to enable the directors to continue 
their examination of the pension funds and 
act as they think best in the interest of the 
staff. £50,000 is also allotted to become a 
basis for pensions in the future when requisite 
for directors who may or may not have execu- 
tive or managerial duties. I may say I 
recommend this provision as reasonable when 
so much in the company’s future depends 
on the work and responsibility attaching to an 
experienced board of directors. 


I have already referred to the decline in 
our gross operating profit which explains why 
our nett profit for the year of £3,501,642 
reflects a step back from the profit and loss 
balance of £4,246,652 in 1948. The balance 
carried forward to 1950, however, is increased 
by £241,142 to £1,200,487. One comparison 
which may be drawn from the figures is that 
the stockholders’ dividends, including pre- 
ference and the proposed final ordinary divi- 
dend of 7} per cent., totalling £503,000 (nett) 
represent a small charge on our consolidated 
accounts, but that a tax computation which 
results in paying out £2,880,000 and neglects 
to provide for replacement of the ships which 
are earning the trading moneys is a form of 
improvidence which the shipping industry, 
from its past experience, must obviously 
endeavour to avoid. It seems to me that for 
the tax authority to exact so much for govern- 
ment spending with so little regard for ton- 
nage replacement is akin to bad housekeeping, 
while the stockholders’ £503,000 by compari- 
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son looks small in view of the country’s 
to encourage shipping ventures so that the 
housekeeper may live. 

The alterations since 1943 May be 
described as normal to the financial move. 
ments within a large and very acy 
transportation business. The changes atisng 
from the exit of old ships, the advent of ney 
instalments On Mew construction and the 
varying factors of depreciation, result in a, 
increase in fixed assets of a little more than 
£1,250,000 to £31,793,848. Investments ate 
up to £3,754,464, the market value of which 
at year-end was £3,776,118. Tax reserve 
certificates were £3,456,000, being Nearly 
£2,000,000 less than our holding of this type 
of security a year ago. Cash at £17,481 495 
on December 31st was more than £4,500,09) 
up. 


On the other side of the balance sheet the 
free reserves are at £23,923,481. The loan; 
from bankers have been paid off. The re. 
maining loans amount to £797,493 secured 
on properties. 

‘The figure of creditors, open voyage 
accounts, etc., at £22,368,501 is liable to con- 
siderable and quick changes. It contains, for 
instance, voyage items such as prepaid pas- 
sage and other moneys which are very varia- 
able during the seasonal movements and 
which we, as trustees, hold in our bank 
balances until our passenger and freight 
contracts for transportation are fulfilled, 


CUNARD BALANCE SHEET 


As I said last year, under The Companies 
Act, 1948, the production of a Cunard profit 
and loss account is unnecessary when a con- 
solidated account is published in its place. 
The directors again gave much consideration 
to the matter and decided to include it on 
this occasion because of the exceptional 
changes in our accounts, though it is not 
comparable with previous years. If in a later 
year the directors consider that the parent 
company’s profit and loss account can be 


advisedly dispensed with, this course may be 
taken. 


Attention is drawn to the simplification of 
our accounting by bringing the Atlanuc 
business directly into the books of The 
Cunard Steam-Ship Company, Limited, 
instead of using as intermediary our wholly 
owned subsidiary Cunard White Sur, 
Limited.. The two companies having arrived 
at the point of complete community of 
interest, with identical direction and man- 
agement, the directors sought the best way 
of achieving simplification with efficiency and 
without disturbance to the public or to oul 
services, 


fhe balance shown as profit for the yeat, 
£2,094,299, is swollen by the change-over 
operation and should not be regarded % 
comparable with the £839,279 of last year. 


The Cunard balance sheet receives fixed 
assets, reserves, cash and also, of coufse, 
liabilities of Cunard White Star, Limited— 
all at figures at which they formerly stood in 
the Cunard White Star, Limited, books. The 
latter company retains liquid assets in cash at 
banks and in gilt-edged securities of £10 
million to cover the nominal value of its 
issued capital. Consequently, our investment 
in Cunard White Star now stands in out 
books at £10 million. 


The fixed assets now stand at £15,295,337 
and the shares in idiary companies ai" 
sundry small balances due from them figure 
at £14,911,441. Current assets amount © 
£11,584,678, which includes £6,495,689 “ 
at banks and £2,400,000 tax reserve certill- 
cates. The arrangements were 
facilitated by liquidity. 


On the liabilities side of the balance ~ 
the replacement and general reserves 
at £11,495,076 and current liabilities 
provisions at £16,641,341. The balance 


carried forward to next account is £1,200,487. 
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EFFECT OF DEVALUATION 


The effect of this on our accounts was 
twofold. It at once substantially increased 
the sterling cost of our disbursements in 
hard currency areas, while it also brought 
into material unbalance the sterling and 
dollar Atlantic passenger rates, a state of 
affairs which the lines in the Atlantic Con- 
ference had to take immediate steps to 
remedy. This unfortunately caused serious 
increases in the fares expressed in sterling 
and other soft currencies, as otherwise the 
volume of dollars and hard currencies previ- 
ously secured for H.M. Treasury would not 
have been maintained. To all trading com- 
panies, currency changes are unsettling and 
we would much prefer to have retained a 
definite measure of stabilisation in our 
charges and so avoided the hazards and 
difficulties which currency changes have 
brought into our affairs. Although for an 
undetermined period there may be advan- 
tages to counter disadvantages, that is only 
short view with little comfort to a shipping 
company which can never shirk the long view 
problems. 


In the Atlantic services we had, since 
January, 1949, the use of the new Caronia. 
I am glad to say that the first favourable 
impressions of the ship, to which I alluded 
last vear, have been fully borne out as time 
went on. After spending much of the year 
in the North Atlantic trade, she has recently 
completed a successful cruise from New 
York around Africa, earning very necessary 
dollars for the British Treasury, and, what is 
equally important, bringing numerous letters 
of appreciation from the passengers them- 
selves. At all the ports and countries at 
which she made her maiden call, she was 
admired not only as a new and lovely ship, 
but as one more marine adventure by which 
the Cunard Company seeks to increase our 
service and trading links with other countries. 


During the year the company received also 
the benefit of the reconditioned Franconia, 
which became available in the middle of the 
year and was placed in the Liverpool- 
Canadian trade. Here she continues to add 
to that popularity which was so pleasant a 
feature when previously running in the 
company’s Liverpool-New York trade. 


IMPORTANCE OF SENTIMENT 


There is sentiment in the Cunard Com- 
pany which it is difficult to express in the 
figures of a balance sheet, but undoubtedly 
in any survey of the shipping trade it will 
be found that sentiment does play a very 
important part in the likes and dislikes of 
shippers and passengers, and without doubt 
in the minds of the seafarers themselves. I 
am tempted to say this because of the fact 
that after many years of more than usually 
successful operation, including through two 
wars, the company felt at the end of last year 
that they had no option but to retire from 
service that great favourite with the travelling 
public, the Agquitania. It is but the 
simple truth that for this ship everyone in 
the company’s service felt a warm affection, 
probably not surpassed for any other 
Cunarder since the formation of the com- 
pany. The same sentimental affection has 
been manifested by passengers whom she 
safely carried throughout the world. 


Two new directors have joined the board 
during the year. They are Mr Frank Dawson, 
C.B.E., M.C., and Mr Frank Charlton. Both 
are well known in the shipping world, the 
latter having been a Cunard White Star 
director since 1934. They bring to the 
Cunard board expert experience in commerce 
generally and in shipping in particular. Mr 
Fearing — visited our American offices 

uring 1949, once accompanying myself and 
later making another extended tour with 
Brigadier John Hardy. Visits such as these 
are essential for the liaison and personal con- 
tact thus promoted and for the cohesion in 
Policy and mutual understanding which 


encourages the smooth running of an organi- 
sation with offices and agents so widespread 
as those of our company. 


I should like to mention that a resolution 
will be submitted to the annual meeting for 
an increase in the auditors’ fees, due to the 
transfer of our North Atlantic business to 
direct operation by the Cunard company 
instead of Cunard White Star. The increase 
will be balanced by a reduction of an equiva- 
lent amount in their fees as auditors of 
Cunard White Star Limited, so that the total 
of the fees from the two companies will 
remain the same. The work of auditing the 
accounts of the companies has been a very 
heavy and important undertaking. Messrs 
Cooper Brothers’ advice and assistance have 
been constantly available and it is a pleasure 
to me to express our thanks for their part in 
the accounting changes recorded in the state- 
ments of account. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


An extensive tour which I mentioned last 
year as then in progress by Mr William 
Donald, chairman of the Port Line, of the 
ports covered by these services, was concluded 
during the year and has greatly benefited the 
organisation. The Line carries export cargoes 
from Britain and U.S.A. to our kinsmen in 
Australia and New Zealand and brings home 
wool, refrigerated cargoes including meat, 
dairy produce, fruit and many other products 
so necessary and vital to the life and industry 
of the home country. The M.A.N.Z. Line is 
a service jointly operated with two other 
Lines to serve the trade outwards from 
Canada to Australia and New Zealand, and 
homewards to U.S.A. and Canada. It con- 
tinues to be the aim of the Port Line to 
study the needs of their Australian and New 
Zealand shippers and consignees and provide 
a service with modern fast ships second to 
none. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN TRADE 


There has been no slackening of the 
Brocklebank Line’s efforts to give a service 
of ships in keeping with the importance of 
the trades of these countries. It has been a 
year of difficulty for the company, with many 
checks to trade and delays to ships resulting 
from the strain and unreconciled views 
existent between India and Pakistan. It is 
hoped that easing of the tension may soon 
be achieved, with all the benefits to the 
countries concerned which will follow on the 
heels of freer flowing and less restricted trade. 


ACUTE PROBLEM OF SHIP DEPRECIATION 


While we have ships we have prospects and 
that is as true of this island country as it is 
of the Cunard Company itself. But what 
tonnage we shall continue to have depends 
on annual reserves for replacements, with 
emphasis on the word annual. This problem 
is the same for all ships, but the consequences 
of neglecting to provide each year out of 
current profits for replacement of tons worn 
out, are particularly disrupting in the case 
of our passenger ships, so J will use them 
as an example. 


These ships comprise, as it were, the build- 
ings, houses, stores, shops, entertainment 
halls, kitchens, restaurants, sanitary services, 
hospital and power stations of quite a town. 
Imagine a satellite town to be moveable 
under its own power from Southampton to 
New York and back twice a month. Realise 
then that the walls or hull of the town, as 
well as all the decks and framework, are 
perishable steel, built to be completely re- 
placed in a short generation. No one is going 
to organise so great a venture without the 
prospect of its continuance, by replacement 
out of annual profits. There is grave danger 
then in the present situation, where annual 
trading is assessed to produce taxable protit 
before adequate deduction is made in our 
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accounts for replacements. Inflation ox 
devaluation increases the danger. 


I cannot think of any major industry 
essential in the same degree as shipping, to 
an island’s livelihood and defence, which 
has the replacement problem affecting its 
fixed assets in so acute and quickly recurring 
a form. As I mentioned earlier in this state- 
ment, the consolidated items under the head- 
ing of taxation for the last three years, add 
up to £10,025,449. Is it out of place to 
wonder if C. S. Calverley had prophetic 
vision of the fate of the cow and gilt-egged 
goose when he wrote: — 


The piper he piped on the hill-top high, 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

Till the cow said “I die,” and the goose 

ask’d “ Why?” 

And the dog said rothing, but search’d 

for fleas. 
It would suffice our purpose and give con- 
fidence for new building centracts which take 
years to complete, if we could now charge 
in our accounts before taxation a reserve on 
a basis necessary for replacement with the 
proviso that this reserve would be liable to 
be brought back into computation for taxa- 
tion, unless spent in due course on ship con- 
struction. It may be recalled in the pre- 
cedent of the Tonnage Replacement Agree- 
ment made by the Government with the 
shipowners through the War Risks Associa- 
tions in the early days of the war, that 
arrangements were provided to ensure a 
percentage of the insurance moneys being 
used for replacement purposes and that alone. 


COMPETITION FROM THE AIR 


A second point of danger to our long-term 
building plans is what may be called the dis- 
economy of competition over the North 
Atlantic from the air. On level economic 
terms, the air should be complementary to 
shipping, instead of seeking by subsidies or 
other artificial aids and forced performance to 
take shipping’s place. It is a competitor 
which, with unchecked purse, may be found 
feeding on the taxes the rest of us pay, but 
we have to reckon on the possibility of its 
diseconomy remaining as a future menace to 
our shipping interests. 


The dividends paid by a shipping company 
are the rewards of adventure, of courage in 
progress and of meeting risks. They are not 
in themselves a policy; rather are they the 
evidence or result of policy and the en- 
couragement or the reverse to more adven- 
ture. Just as there can be storms at sea, 
so can there be in balance sheets. Com- 
petition on the oceans is free to all and the 
rewards may become losses. It has often 
been so and directors serve well the stock- 
holders and all employees by remembering 
that money paid out, whether in taxes or 
dividend, cannot replace the reserves 
necessary to buttress the future. 


The year 1949 marks a culminating point 
in the consolidation of cur finances. 


The stockholders’ designation in The 
Companies Act (1948) is “ Members” and 
the company’s thanks are due to all its mem- 
bers for the staunch support which has in- 
vigorated our affairs. The first members 
began the company’s ventures more than 100 
years ago and the support and financial 
backing of their successors, as the years go 
by, have carried the company safely through 
considerable periods of difficulty. If to some 
the rewards of enterprise seem now unduly 
restricted, I would like to suggest that to 
start the next chapter with a solid balance 
sheet and a filled purse is a reward in itseif 
not to be despised by any commercial 
adventurer. Such anti-inflation restraints as 
may be imposed are the evidence of national 
moay ae in the interest of all of us. They 
cannot be lightly disregarded. If this affects 
our dividends, it is a disability which the 
Cunard company accepts with the same grace 
that impels us all to serve our country. 
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WM. FRANCE, FENWICK AND 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
(Shipowners and Wharfingers) 
A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


DIFFICULTIES INCREASING 
MR KENNETH R. PELLY ON THE OUTLOOK 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 


Wm. France, Fenwick and Company, 
Limited, will be held on May 23rd at 
23 Rood Lane, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr Kenneth R. Pelly, M.C., which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

After the temporary absence last year of 
comparative figures caused by the many 
changes in the composition of our accounts 
to the requirements of the Companies Act, 
1948, we are able to revert to the practice of 
giving the figures of the previous year for 
comparative purposes. Further, in order to 
minimise the amount of detail appearing in 
the accounts, we have this year adopted the 
practice of showing much of the subsidiary 
information in the form of notes. These are 
intended to form an integral part of the 
balance sheet and profit and loss account and 
Should be read in conjunction therewith. 


ACCOUNTS 


From the figures before you, you will 
realise the note of caution, given in my state- 
ment last year, was fully warranted. If you 
turn to the profit and loss account you will 
see that our profit from trading, together 
with income from investments, shows a 
reduction of £39,000. After providing on a 
conservative basis for future surveys and 
charging remuneration of directors and taxa- 
tion, we are able to Carry to the appropriation 
account a figure of £105,340, compared with 
£142,684. At this point I would draw atten- 
tion to the transfer to taxation equalisation 
reserve of £66,000. This represents the 
amount by which it is anticipated that our 
taxation liability will be reduced this year by 
the effect of initi on the addi- 
tions to the fleet. Your directors feel that 
yor taxation relief should be specifically set 


Passing on to the appropriation account, a 
figure of £40,000 is transferred to general 
teserve—a smaller figure than the previous 
year by £34,000. Dividends paid and pro- 
posed are on the same basis as the previous 
year, making a total on the ordinary stock of 
15 per cent., less tax, for the year. Finally, 
a balance of £35,000—some £1,000 less than 
last year—is carried forward to the balance 
sheet. Stockholders may be interested if I 
draw a comparison between the nominal rate 
of ordinary dividend and the return on the 
capital employed The orcinary issued capital 
of the company has little relation to the equity 
capital employed, which now amounts to 
some £1,981,400. On this basis the nominal 
dividend of 15 per cent. represents a return 
of approximately 5} per cent. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Referring to the balance sheet, there are a 
few points which I might mention. On the 
liabilities side capital reserves have been 
increased by a surplus on realisation of invest- 
ments amounting to £14,313, practically the 


whole of which arises from 


the reorganisa- 
tion of the ca 


pital of France Fenwick 
Limited. From this reserve we 
Propose to make a capital accretion 
per cent. to the ordinary 
“Surplus from liquidation of 
tment held in suspense until com- 
ion” refers to our invest- 
ment in Coastwise Colliers, Limited, to 
which I refer later in this statement. 
the other side of the b 
notice a substantial 


istribution of 3 
pletion of liquidat 


alance sheet you will 
reduction in the item 
investments,” which refers to the 
The increase under the head- 
interests in subsidiaries ” represents 
an investment we have made in an 
engineering company, which is also dealt with 
this statement 


I feel sure you will agree with your board 
at we have again been able to place before 
you a sound balance sheet, and that the com- 
pany is in a very satisfactory financial 
tion, reserves having been made substan 
n excess of all known liabilities. 


During 1949 
changes in the flee 
Coastwise Colliers, Limited 
colliers which had 
ownership, but in 
became availa 
another 4,000-to 


figure arrived at by 
Although the price 
the top of the post 
arket, it was nevertheless 
buildings and the deal had 
Cafrying with it 
voyage charter for three of 
We have also taken delive 
3,600 t.d.w. ship 
ment last year, built 
intermediate trades. 
ter months she has been chi 
erranean, but with 
hope — the t 


there were considerable 
the liquidation of 
» three 4,000-ton 
been previously in our 
1947 were sold to that 
together with 


war second-hand 
cheaper than new 
the advantage of 
year erry 


ty of one of the 
erred to - my state- 


and conditions of 
improve sufficiently to 
more a proposition worth con 
this new ship. 


The second int 
for delivery in the su 
this case she will be oil 


with oil-fired boilers ever owned by your 
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UE the cost has 
amounting to . 
mately some £1,500 per ship. 5 10 approxi. 


One would have hoped that with aij the 
Navigatio: i 

relief in fleet insurance Premiums wos? ; 
possible. The msurance market, however 
does not allow any reduction in Premium for 
such aids, but it is hoped that we shall in 
consequence of them run 80 free of claims 
that in time we may expect reduced Pre- 
miums by reason of an exceptionally goog 


instrument from all captains, b: 


: 


COASTWISE COLLIERS 


In my remarks last year, I intimated thy 
ges might take place in Cnet 
Colliers, Limited, and during the year under 
review this company ceased to trade and 
went into voluntary liquidation. Stock- 
olders will remember that the company was 
formed by three leading collier owners and 
what was then the County of London Elec. 
tricity Company, Limited, for the Purpose of 
Carrying coal supplies to the electrical under- 
takings of the nty of London. National. 
sation of the electrical industry intervened 
after the company had only been in being for 
some two years, and we found Ourselves with 


tricity Authority was to even- 
tually own tonnage for the Carriage of a 
Proportion of their supplies. 

After due consideration by the ship-owning 
members, it was agreed that it was imprac- 
tical to continue with an unwilling partner 
and the company was accordingly put into 
liquidation. he shipping companies 
interested bought some ships from Coastwise 
Colliers, Limited, and others afloat and build- 
ing were purchased by the British Electricity 
Authority. The winding up of the company 
48 NOW in process. The final result of the 
investment in Coastwise Colliers, Limited, is 
not yet known, but it is anticipated that it 
will not be detrimental to our stockholders, 
In the meantime, pending completion of the 
winding up, the surplus arising from the 
distributions to date has been placed to a 
suspense account. 


TRADE 


The Baltic and Scandinavian timber trade 
has been most unsatisfactory during the !ast 
two years. Timber for this country con- 
tinues to be purchased in bulk by the Timber 
Control, and consequently they are practically 
the sole erers for tonnage. ‘he terms 

conditions during last year were such 


and 
that British tonnage could do little to partici- 
Pate i 

note 


in this trade, and it is of interest to 
that of the timber shipped from the 
Baltic to the United Kingdom for account of 
the Timber Control during the nine months 


to September 30th last, some 81! per cent. 
was carried in foreign tonnage. Not only 
have there been debates on this matter in the 
House of Commons, but the Chamber of 
Shipping has been active in bringing this 
deplorabie ‘state of affairs to the attention of 
the Board of Trade, with unfortunately very 
little, if any, success. British shipowners feel 
that they are being frustrated in all their 
endeavours to build up a fair participation of 
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today with petionnlee? 
public utili companies such as gas 1n “ 
tricity wins icy of owning their own 
fleets. There is li doubt that they will 
require the assistance of private enterprise 
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; many yeafs to come, and probably, to a 
ia extent, for ever. There is no doubt 
that the collier tonnage under construction, 
both for gas and electricity, far exceeds the 
building for private account, but at the same 
me the power stations are always increasing 
‘n number and size, requiring more and 
more tonnage to carry their supplies. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


I am still unable to report any material 
progress in the t of compensation 
due to the colliery companies in which we are 
interested. I notice that people more quali- 
fied to speak on this matter than myself are 
still prophesying a further delay two to 
three years. In December last, the York- 
shire Amalgamated Collieries made a return 
of capital of 5s. per £1 share. This is the 
frst sign of the liquidation, which, however, 
is still a long way off. 


Your directors have given careful con- 
sideration as to whether it would not be 
advisable to invest a proportion of the surplus 
funds of the company in a business or busi- 
nesses entirely disassociated with shipping, 
and during the last year have invesugated 
some three or four undertakings of various 
natures that have been placed before them, 
their object being te obtain a reasonable 
return on capital from a concern that is not 
likely to be unduly affected by times of 
slump and which, above all, will probably be 
free from any risk of nationalisation. They 
have now made such an investment and pur- 
chased the control of an old-established firm 
of agricultural engineers in Sussex. The pur- 
chase was completed during 1949, canes 
with it the benefit of ali profits from 
January 1, 1948, which, together with those 
of 1949, show a satisfactory yield. For the 
time being these profits have been ploughed 
back into the company, as a certain amount 
of expenditure on reorganisation and 
development is necessary to make it a truly 
economic unit. Really efficient management 
is of particular importance in a concern of 
this nature, and since acquiring control we 
have made certain appointments which we 
hope will be to the advantage of the com- 
pany. If and when other similar oppor- 
tunities occur, your directors, will give their 
consideration to each proposition. 


THE FUTURE 


You no doubt ex me to say something 
as to the future. This becomes more and 
more difficult each year. Individuality has 
so much passed out of our trades and we are 
largely in the hands of nationalised coal, 
electricity and gas. Political considerations 
tend to determine which country shall be 
supplied with our export coal. Further, 
when one reads in the press that South 
African coal has been bought by Denmark 
for the Danish State Railways and that it 
is cheaper in spite of the hi i 
than British coal, it is, indeed, a sorry state 
of affairs, and one that I cannot believe the 
National Coal Board is going to allow to exist 
with a country such as Denmark, which has 
bought British coal for so many years. 
IS every sign once more of competition of 
Polish coal for our market. In days 
Prior to the war we to compete with 
Poland, and it looks as though one may have 
to meet the position again of competiti 
from countries behind the Iron 

se points may well affect 
— of British tonnage i 

u own, especially where it affects the near- 
Continental trade. 

On the subject of costs, whether it be 
building Prices, repairs, 
charges, wages or general expenses, there are 
no signs of any i 
increases have occurred during the 
ae feel that the top has been reached, 


i 


which will react on steel 
adverse effect on building and repair prices. 
Port charges in one form or another have 
risen in this country and in Continental ports 
to which we trade. The devaluation of the 
£ in September last, however, did not affect 
your company greatly, as there are few hard 
Currency countries to which we trade, and, 
further, we are not oil consumers. 


prices, having an 


COST OF BUILDING 


The cost of building is perhaps the matter 
which gives one most concern, as with a 
fleet the size of ours your directors have 
continually to bear in mind the question of 
replacement. At today’s prices and with 
Present prospects, few shipowners could 
contemplate placing new orders unless they 
were compelled by some very special reason. 
Builders no doubt have difficult times ahead, 
but while I am sure they wish to do every- 
thing possible to reduce prices, there is so 
much today outside the control of anyone 
except the Government. 


Although I may appear to be pessimistic, 
I do, however, feel over the next year or two, 
and that is as far as anyone dare forecast 
today, that we may look forward to satisfactory 
results and, bearing in mind the sound finan- 
cial position of your company, regard the 
future with confidence. Any such prophecy, 
however, must be dependent upon the posi- 
tion of British coal being maintained and 
export tonnage increased with  near- 
Continental countries. 


I cannot conclude these remarks without 
once more saying a word of appreciation to 
our staff in m and in the outports and 
provinces, and all those that go down to the 
sea in our ships. They have all, without 
exception, contributed to the satisfactory 
results, and I thank them one and all on 
behalf of stockholders. 


ALBERT E. MALLANDAIN, 
LIMITED 


(Paper Coaters and Converters) 
RESULTS SATISFACTORY 





The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on April 26th in 
London, Mr Albert E. Mallandain (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: — 

The aggregate net trading profit for the 
year ended December 31, 1949, amounted to 
£71,506, which compares with the figure of 
£73,930 previously. The aggregate net 
profits, after taxation, are £35,909 for the 
year under review, compared with £34,897 
for the previous year. Your directors again 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 
30 per cent., less income tax. : 

Following general current practice, your 
directors do not at this time recommend any 
increased dividend to the shareholders. This 
limitation is a voluntary gesture on the part 
of the company. It is not to be assumed that 
the board favours this as a permanent policy. 

Your board considers the results achieved 
during the difficult year satisfactory in view 
of the many obstacles encountered. 

trade competition in overseas 
markets has become keener during the past 
few months, but during the year this side 
of the business has been well maintained, 
except for some departments where markets 
have been closed duc to certain restrictions 
set up overseas, As regards future prospects, 
it is obviously impossible to make any 
reliable forecasts. 3 ~ 

I feel sure that you would wish to join 
with me in expressing thanks to all the 
staff and employees of the company for 
their co-operation during the past diffi- 
cult strenuous year. 

The report was adopted. 
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COW AND GATE, LIMITED 


“ HEALTH FOR THOUSANDS 
OF BABIES ” 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Cow and Gate, Limited, was held on April 
28th at Guildford, Mr W R. Bramwell St. J. 
Gates, chairman and managing director, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
es statement for the year to September 30, 

49: — 


I am sure you will agree that we had 
every right to expect that trading conditions 
would become easier and that more and more 
regulations and restrictions would be relaxed 
but this has not been so. The Ministry of 
Food continues to control our manufacturing 
programme. 


INFANT FOOD COMPETITION 


On the infant side we have had to face 
intensive competition from the highly subsi- 
dised National Dried Milk, which is sold at 
a very low price not only in the home market 
but in the British zone of Germany and in 
Malta. The excellence of our foods, the result 
of meticulous care and attention to every 
detail during manufacture, and the perfecting 
of our processes over a number of years, has 
meant health and happiness to thousands of 
babies at home and abroad. We are deter- 
mined to maintain our high standards of 
quality in our branded infant and invalid 
foods. They are produced with infinite care 
at every stage and subject to strict laboratory 
control throughout. 

Although our home sales have dropped, 
they are still considerably higher than they 
were before the war, but the falling birth- 
rate and the intensive competition may con- 
tinue to affect us adversely during the coming 
year. 


Trade in the export market is becoming 
more difficult. Your Canadian factories are 
restricted because of dollar shortages through- 
out the world, and I think you will agree 
that there must be something radically wrong 
in world economics when food stocks are 
allowed to pile up in Canada remaining 
unsold, whereas elsewhere, including other 
Empire markets, people are still suffering 
acute shortages. 


We now have two creameries in Australia 
and we are equipping them as quickly as 
possible. By 1952 we hope they will be doing 
good business both in supplying the home 
market there and some of our markets over- 
seas. On the retail side, the Home Counties 
Dairies group of companies’ progress has 
been good, and patient development over a 
long period of years has now borne fruit. We 
can claim that in the areas served by our 
subsidiary companies, we sell as fine a bottle 
of milk as may be found on the market. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


It will be seen from the accounts that the 
group has this year had the benefit of excep- 
tional net credits amounting to £211,800 
mainly by way of adjustments for addition 
costs recoverable and other items relating to 
previous years. This amount is equivalent 
to a little over £100,000 after allowing for 
taxation. Your directors thought it proper, 
therefore, to appropriate £100,000 out of the 
surplus for the year to reserve in 
addition to £20,000 to development reserve. 


In conclusion I should like once again to 
extend to the staff both at home and abroad 
and to our overseas agents our very best 
thanks for the splendid work they have done 
during the past We believe that with 
their continued ty and co-operation we 
shall be able to overcome many of the 
problems which beset us. Our good wishes 
go out to them for the future. 


The report was adopted. 
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UNITED CANNERS, LIMITED 


GOVERNMENT AND THE CANNING INDUSTRY - 


MR J. B. DRING’S SPEECH 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
United Canners, Limited, was held on April 
27th at. Boston. 


In the course of his remarks, the chairman, 
Mr J. B. Dring, said: Referring to the com- 
bined accounts, the profit on trading and 
other sundry receipts amounted to £483,206, 
an increase of £118,596 over the previous 
year. The combined net profit, before taxa- 
tion, was £259,679, which, with the amount 
brought forward from last year, made a total 
of £302,550. 


After provision for taxation and the divi- 
dend of 25 per cent., and also the amount of 
£90,000 transferred to general reserve, there 
remains a balance of £39,834 to be carried 
forward. Current assets of the group were 
£737,680, against current liabilities of 
£517,177. 


ADDITIONS TO PLANT AND MACHINERY 


Some additions were made, during the year, 
to our buildings, plant and machinery, in the 
hope that the time was approaching when the 
British canning industry would be freed from 
its shackles, and would be able to obtain all 
the cans and sugar required for its products. 
We were encouraged in this hope by the fact 
that the canning industry in every country, 
except Great Britain, is already in this 
position. 


This year, however, the British canning 
industry has unfortunately had to accept 
additional restrictions, with a reduction in 
sugar to 75 per cent. of last year’s supply, 
and even on that basis, cans required for 
production are not now available, owing to 
the excessive export of tinplate. 


THE EXPORT POSITION 


Exports are required to pay for essential 
foods, but surely export should not be carried 
to the point where tinplate is exported to 
pay for imports of luxury foods which can 
only be purchased by people who have plenty 
of money. One may mention, for instance, 
fresh peas in the pod, imported at 3s. 6d. 
per pound, equal to 10s. per pound for the 
actual peas when shelled. 


I want to make myself quite clear. 
Obviously, the general total of exports pays 
for the general total of imports. Now if 
imports of luxury foods for the rich should 
be diminished, there could be a corresponding 
reduction in exports, and this reduction 
could be made in tinplate, thus making that 
available for foods which can be purchased 
by people of limited means, such as pro- 
cessed peas and beans in tomato sauce, both 
valuable foods, rich in protein, and forming 
an effective supplement to the meat ration. 


In this matter, it would appear that the 
Government is divided against itself. Specific 
allocations for the production of popular 
foods are made to canners by the Ministry of 
Food, each canner being informed what he 
may pack and what sugar will be available 
to cover his pack. On the other hend, the 
Board of Trade refuses to allow sufficient 
tinplate to produce the cans required to pack 
these specific allocations made by the 
Ministry of Food. 


SHORTAGE OF CANS 


So far as we are concerned, not only have 
we insufficient cans to complete the allocation 
of processed peas made to us by the Ministry 


of Food, but we have no cans whatever to 


pack the beans in tomato sauce also allocated 
to us by the Ministry of Food. In addition 
to that, our subsidiary company, Sandring, 
Limited, which operates a factory in a dis- 
tressed area, will shortly have to close down 
because of the fact that while the Ministry 
of Food have allocated a pack of beans in 
tomato sauce which would keep the factory 
going for months, the Board of Trade have 
carried the export of tinplate to such an 
excess that not a sing!: can is available for 
this pack. 

Unemployment will therefore be created 
by the Board of Trade, in a distressed area, 
because a sufficient surplus of tinplate is to 
be exported in order to pay for expensive 
foods quite unnecessarily imported, at 
absurdly high prices, for the benefit of the 
rich, 

That the shortage of cans for the canning 
industry is no mere accident is indicated by 
the reduction in sugar ayailable for British 
canners to 75 per cent. of last year’s supply. 

It is not to be supposed that last year’s 
supply was sufficient. At the present time, 
there are no canned English strawberries or 
raspberries left in the shops. They have 
long since been sold out, but while a work- 
man who could afford to buy canned straw- 
berries cannot get them, imported straw- 
berries may be purchased, now, by the 
wealthy, at prices equal to about 20s. per 
pound. 

Then, further, since devaluation, an acute 
shortage of imported canned fruits has 
developed, as there are no supplies from 
America. 


GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE 


In view of this, what steps are being taken 
by the Government to obtain an adequate 
supply of imported canned fruits ? That this 
is regarded as a matter of negligible import- 
ance, is sufficiently indicated by the fact that 
we were refused permission to import 25,000 
cases of canned apricots and peaches from 
a company in the sterling area which we 
ourselves established two years ago, and 
which could have been available for con- 
sumers in Great Britain at reasonable prices. 
While canned peaches, which could have been 
retailed at a price which would appeal to the 
British public, were rejected, imported fresh 
peaches are at the present time in the shops, 
costing 3s. each, for those who can afford 
to buy them. 

In reducing the sugar for canners this 
summer to 75 per cent. of last year, the 
Government cannot claim that this is to 
conservé supplies of fresh fruit during the 
summer months for the public, as arrange- 
ments have been completed to import from 
the Continent ample supplies of fresh fruits 
during the summer months. 

What will be ensured will be an acute 
shortage of canned English fruits next spring, 
when they are wanted by everybody whose 
means are limited, and who have to look 
on while those with more money can buy 
fresh fruits, imported during the winter and 
spring months, at fantastic prices. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BEYER, PEACOCK ANp 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of 
Peacock and Company, Limited was ne 
May 2nd, in London, Mr Harold Wi 
C.B.E. (chairman and managing dir 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s review, circulated with the report and 
accounts. 

The net profit for the year is £124 
compared with £88,709 for 1948, , ae 
satisfactory result in view of the trading diffi- 
culties experienced during the year. [t will 
be noted from the consolidated profit and 
loss account of the company and its subsi- 
diaries that the combined profit is £73.26] 
higher. 

he volume of output of the company’s 
factories during 1949 was again limited by 
labour shortage. With regard to the material 
supply position there was some measure of 
improvement. Apart for a small number of 
“bottleneck” component items the supply 
situation generally continues to show im- 
provement. 


on 
imot, 
ector) 


ORDER BOOK 


The current order book of the company 
includes Beyer-Garratt Locomotives for 
Australia, Rhodesia, West Africa, South 
Africa, Chile, Brazil, and engines and tenders 
for Australia and Peru. Locomotive con- 
tracts on our books are of a record total 
and ensure that the company’s manufactur- 
ing facilities will be engaged for a consider- 
able time ahead. Despite increasing inter- 
national competition there is still a reasonable 
locomotive market including a fairly steady 
demand for the Beyer-Garratt type. 

It is gratifying to record a substantial in- 
crease in export sales for the year. Deliveries 
included large Beyer-Garratt Locomotives of 
the now famous E.C.3. type for the East 
African railways and a further quantity of 
the 15th Class for Rhodesia. Beyer-Garratts 
were also shipped to Portuguese West Africa 
and Burma. 


THE NEW COMPANY 


You will note an increase in trade invest- 
ments of £50,000, which represents the pur- 
chase at par of 50,000 Ordinary {1 shares in 
the newly-registered company “ Metropolitan 
Vickers—Beyer Peacock, Limited.” The 
other 50,000 Ordinary shares are owned by 
Messrs. Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Com- 
pany, Limited, and there is a legal arrange- 
ment which provides for a continuance of 
equal equity partnership in the future. The 
new company has been furmed to design, 
manufacture, and assemble railway _loco- 
motives other than steam. It has already 
secured its first order and production in 3 
new factory near Stockton-on-Tees is about 
to commence. We have concluded these 
arrangements with confidence, and the judg: 
ment of your board is that the enterprise 8° 
started and the manner by which progress 
may be envisaged constitute a further step 
in the company’s policy of broadening and 
advancing its basis of operation and interests. 

Our subsidiary company The Richard 
Garrett Engineering Works, Limited, bas 
continued production at a satisfactory level. 
At the same time we are tooling up for ~ 
products and have maintained our policy 
research, experiment, and prototype develop: 
ment. Our Leiston order book is good 4% 
the prospects of this subsidiary appear to 


romising. sat 
Of the future I do not venture predicuon 
save to remark that the company !s We 


ui to serve its railway friends 
ta el the organisation there is 4 com 
stant determination that to-day’s perform 
ances shall be improved tomorrow. 

The report was adopted. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 


LIMITED 


A GENERALLY GOOD YEAR 
LT.-COL. JOHN LESLIE’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company Limited, 
will be held on May 22nd, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Lt.-Col. John Leslie, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to December 31, 1949: 


We have experienced generally a good year. 
This is accounted for by the fact that, 
although there has been a number of large 
and spectacular losses, such as are usually 
reported in the Press as news and in which 
we have, of course, shared, there have been 
no major catastrophes such as are not in- 
frequently experienced in some part of the 
world and which have a noticeable effect 
upon our trading results. While the out- 
come of this year’s operations has been rather 
more favourable than usual, it should be 
borne in mind that insurance experience is 
subject to fluctuation from year to year and 
that the true measure of the results should 
only be gauged from the experience over a 
period of years. 


During the year we have continued in our 
eflorts to expand our business Overseas and 
in this we have achieved a_ considerable 
measure of success. Our fire and accident 
premiums in respect of business transacted 
outside the borders of this country greatly 
exceed those of our home business. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income amounted to 
117,372,933, an increase of £3,463,818 on 


that of the year 1948. The ratio of claims ° 


paid and outstanding was 42.92 per cent, 
commission absorbed 19.82 per cent., and 
expenses of management accounted for 22.80 
per cent. After adjustment of the reserve 
for unexpired risks, there is an underwriting 
profit of £2,390,919, of which £1,850,000 has 
been transferred to profit and loss account. 
The Fire Fund now amounts to £15,340,800, 
or $8.30 per cent. of the premium income. 


_At home, the premium income has con- 
unued to expand, due in some measure to 
increased values, but fire damage has taken 
a higher toll of the national wealth and in 


consequence there has been a rise in our 
Ciaims ratio. 


In the United States, the outcome of our 
operations has again been satisfactory, the 
taio of profit being rather better than in 
recent years. Fire wastage in that country, 
although heavy, was less than in the two 
preceding years, and consequently there was 
‘1 improvement in our own claims ¢x- 
perience. In the Dominions, the Colonies and 
tlsewhere overseas, our business continued 
to expand and results were favourable. 
Although the year was free from serious 
Caiastrophes, there were many large individual 
fires particularly in South America. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


During 1949, 11,015 new life assurance 
policies were issued for sums assured of 
£12.687,099, of which £148,724 was re- 
assured, leaving £12,538,375 retained at the 
company’s own risk. The average new sum 
assured was £1,152. In addition, 2,609 
immediate and deferred annuity policies were 
granted to secure £149,460 per annum. 

he life assurance premiym income of 
£3,278,249 was £102,159 in excess of the 
corresponding income for 1948, and during 
the year the life fund increased by £1,603,689 
'© £39,244,519. The average rate of interest 
famed on the fund was £3 3s. 4d. per cent. 





for 1949, after allowance for income tax, com- 
pared with £3 3s. 2d. per cent. net for the 
previous year. Commission and expenses 
absorbed 12.90 per cent. of the life assurance 
premium income, compared with 13.90 per 
cent. for 1948. Death claims and matured 
endowment assurances amounted to £665,248 
and {1,528,191 respectively, while the sum 
of £231,603 was paid out upon the surrender 
of life policies. Over the whole the experi- 
enced mortality was again very favourable 
and well within the provision made in the 
valuation for such claims. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums of this department 
amounted to 2,065,822, an increase of 
£161,314 over the previous year’s total. The 
claims paid and outstanding, after deduction 
of reinsurances and salvages, amounted to 
£1,130,036, and out of the profit of under- 
Writing years now closed the sum of £300,000 
has been transferred to profit and _ loss 
account. The marine fund now stands at 
£3,344,124, or 161.88 per cent. of the 
premium income. 


The devaluation of sterling coupled with 
the inevitable delay in formulating claims for 
damage to ships, has made it more difficult 
than ever to forecast the ultimate result on 
our 1949 hull underwriting, but we hope that 
it may yield some margin of profit. Cargo 
business has been subject to intense competi- 
tion in all parts of the world ; inevitably this 
has resulted in reduced rates, 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income in this depart- 
ment amounted to £17,165,686, the ratio of 
claims paid and outstanding was 53.73 per 
cent., commission accounted for 18.76 per 
cent., and expenses of management 17.87 
per cent. The underwriting surplus, there- 
fore, was £1,656,043, and after adjustment 
of the reserve for unexpired risks there re- 
mained an underwriting profit of £1,854,027, 
or 10.80 per cent. of the premium income. 
After transferring £1,250,000 to the profit 
and loss account, the accident fund now 
amounts to £11,833,259, that is, 68.94 per 
cent. of the premium income. 


At home, the repeal of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts occasioned a substantial 
fall in the income of the employer’s liability 
section of our business. The loss of income 
on this account was, however, more than 
made up by the expansion of business in all 
other sections of the department. 


With regard to motor business, claims in- 
creased, but not out of proportion to the 
larger income, and results were not unsatis- 
factory. Losses by burglary and theft were 
again numerous, but in total were a little 
less burdensome than in preceding years, and 
in consequence there was a welcome im- 
provement in the results from this important 
section of our business, 


As a whole, our home accident business 
has made progress and given satisfactory 
results and, bearing in mind the loss of the 
Workmen’s Compensation business, it is al 
ticularly gratifying that we are able to show 
an increase on the total premium income of 
the department over the previous year. In 
the United States we have experienced a 
satisfactory year. 

The total dividend for the year will be 
7s. 6d. per £1 stock or the same amount 
as last year. 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT 
NET INCOME OVER £25,000,000 


The sixty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the General Accident Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Corporation, Limited, will be held at 
Perth on May 24th. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address by the chairman, Mr R. G. 
Simpson : — 

Net income from all sources during 1949 
amounted to £25,490,464. The operations 
resulted in a balance of £1,170,439, an 
increase Over the previous year of £492,841. 
We have transferred £364,290 to staff pen- 
sion funds. After appropriations and pro- 
viding for the amount required to meet the 
final dividends recommended, the balance to 
be carried forward is £422,291, an increase 
of £38,274. 

Life Department.—The net new life busi- 
ness shows a substantial increase over the 
previous year. 

Accident and General Department.—This 
predominating account has shown further 
expansion and the premium income now 
amounts to £20,474,569 compared with the 
1948 figure of £16,192,829. 

Fire Department.—This department con- 
tinues to expand on satisfactory lines, the net 
premium income being in excess of 
£2,000,000 for the first time. 

Marine Department.—This shows a small 
increase in premium income which just 
exceeds £1,000,000. 

U.S.A.—It may not be without interest 
were I to give you some figures. In the 
first year of business our net premium 
income was less than $250,000, while for 
1949 it was no less than $47,460,575. Last 
year our United States branch remitted to 
this country $1,458,000 which yielded a 


sterling equivalent of £438,253. Our port- 
folio of investments now stands at 
$72,821,855. 





THE LIVERPOOL AND 

LONDON AND GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD FIGURES AND RESULTS 


In a statement issued with the 114th 
annual report and accounts of The Liverpool 
& London, & Globe Insurance Company 
Limited, the chairman, Col. A. C. Tod, 
C.B.E., T.D., D.L., said the company’s 
results for 1949 afforded ground for much 
satisfaction. 

Fire, accident and marine premiums, at 
£214 million, and new life business, at 
£5,100,000, reached fresh high levels. 

Underwriting profit, at £1,520,000, ex- 
ceeded all previous records in the company’s 
long history, and, for the first time, the 
million mark had been passed. 

Notwithstanding world-wide increased 
costs, the expense ratio (apart from agency 
commission and overseas taxation) had been 
maintained at 16.4 per cent. 

Fire premiums rose to £9,355,800; acci- 
dent premiums advanced to £10,642,800; 
marine premiums were {£1,503,600. 

The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 13s. 6d., making 27s. per share, less tax, 
for 1949. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
oi 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street, 
St. fames’s, S.W.1. 
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JOHN SUMMERS AND SONS, LIMITED | 


RECORD INGOT PRODUCTION 
MR RICHARD F. SUMMERS’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of John 
Summers and Sons, Limited, will be held on 
May 25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr Richard F. 
Summers, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to December 31, 1949: 


We have been able to show an increased 
profit. This is due to increased production 
made possible by even more efficient opera- 
tion in the works Once more I am very 
pleased to tell you that in all departments 
we have broken our previous records, our 
production of ingots reaching approximately 
720,000 tons. This record make of ingots, 
coupled with the fact that we have obtained 
a further supply of strip mill slabs from out- 
side sources, has resulted in the prcduction 
on the hot strip mill being increased by some 
35,000 tons, but, of course, the most satis- 
factory feature is that we have been enabled 
to deliver more finished sheets and light 
plates to our customers than ever before in 
the whole of our history. 

The net profit, after providing £360,000 
for depreciation and £200,000 for special 
reserve for deferred taxation, amounts to 
£934,419, out of which dividends take 
£377,188, leaving £557,231 xetained in the 
business. 


EXPORT MARKET 


In spite of the record tonnages we have 
not been able to satisfy all the demands 
placed upon us, and once again we have only 
been able to export to our many customers 
overseas a small percentage of their require- 
ments. The general policy of the Govern- 
ment is that raw materials should only be 
exported if it is impossible to process these 
materials into more highly finished products 
which can then be exported, thereby yield- 
ing a greater measure of foreign exchange 
for the same tonnage. The great bulk of our 
production has therefore gone to manufac- 
turers in this country, a large proportion of 
whose finished products has gone to the 
export markets. 

We are, however, fully alive to the fact 
that sooner or later we shall have to rely to 
a considerably larger extent on direct exports, 
and for this reason a number of our directors 
and officials have been sent on visits to many 
parts of the world to keep in touch with our 
customers there, and to explain to them why 
we have not been able to do more fo: them 
during the last few years. 


DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


I will now turn to our development 
scheme. When, at the request of the 
Government, the whole steel industry of 
Great Britain was reviewed and the large 
scheme of development covering some £200 
million was agreed upon, our melting shop, 
blast furnace, and coke ovens at Shotton 
were an imporant part of the plan In order 
to get the full benefit of the expenditure 
incurred in prewar years it was necessary 
that we should increase our ingot output to 
a figure of 18,000 tons a week, and it was 
abundantly clear to us that such a figure 
could not be safely embarked upon unless we 
assured our own supplies of pig iron, which 
could only be done by installing a blast 
furnace and coke ovens at Shotton. 

When these developments are completed 
we anticipate that we shall be able to increase 
our output of finished sheets without any 
serious capital expenditure on our rolling 
mills by about 25 to 30 per cent. on our 
present figure. The whole scheme, which 
we hope will be completed in about three 


years, we estimate will cost between £14-15 
million, a substantial proportion of which we 
expect to be able to provide from our own 
resources, 


POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY 


From the outset of this project the whole 
question of finance has been overshadowed 
by the uncertainty of the political position, 
but at the various talks which we have had 
from time to time with our financial advisers 
and our bankers they have expressed the 
view that if it were not for these uncertainties 
our strong position would ensure that there 
would be little difficulty in raising the neces- 
sary additional money on favourable terms. 

All along your directors have felt that no 
obstacle should be put in the way of your 
company’s developments, which they feel 
convinced are necessary, both from the com- 
pany’s point of view and also in the interests 
of the nation as a whole. Accordingly, we 
have been proceeding with our plans not- 
withstanding the fact that no concrete steps 
have as yet been taken to secure the neces- 
sary finance. Since the General Election 
talks have been renewed, but owing to the 
present impasse finance on a short-term basis 
may need to be arranged, leaving the final 
and more permanent arrangements to be 
made at a later date when the industry’s 
future has been clarified. 


NATIONALISATION OF THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

_ As I have already said, the political situa- 

tion is still very obscure. I think you will 

recollect that when the Government agreed 


to the amendment of the House of Lords’ 


last summer that the operation of the Steel 
Act should be postponed until after the 
general election, it was because it was felt 
that the electors should be given an oppor- 
tunity of expressing a view upon the desir- 
ability or otherwise of nationalising this 
industry ; this opportunity was given last 
February, and a majority of about one and 
three-quarter million electors voted against 
it—you will remember it was part of the 
Liberal Party’s manifesto that they were 
opposed to the nationalisation of the iron and 
steel industry. At the time at which the 
Government accepted the amendment from 
the House of Lords the Minister of Supply 
said: “. .. in an atmosphere of political 
tension and uncertainty it would plainly be 
unwise to proceed now with the selection of 
individuals to serve on the Corporation. Men 
who may well be best suited for this respon- 
sible task might understandably be reluctant 
to commit themselves to accepting stich a 
position, and throw up their present jobs, so 
long as they think there is a possibility, how- 
ever remote, that the Corporation may not, 
after all, be established. ...” If that was 
true at that time, surely it has greater force 
today, because there is a clear majority in the 
country against the Act, although there is 
still a Socialist Government, but with a 
negligible majority. 

I have said on previous occasions that I 
can see no justification for interfering with 
an industry which has demonstrated that it 
is quite capable of managing its own affairs, 
and is fully alive to its responsibilities to the 
nation. The industry’s achievement in 1949 
of beating all previous records has merely 
added to my conviction that nothing but 
harm could come by interfering with our 
present set up. Many of you will have seen 
the slogan “ Steel is serving you well.” Per- 
sonally I believe that it is, and I think the 
great majority of the consumers of steel and 
the public as a whole share my view. 


THE ECONOMIST, May 6, j95) 


_ DAVIS AND TIMMINS, 
LIMITED 


BETTER PROSPECTS 


The fifty-first annual general Meeting of 
Davis and Timmins, Limited, was held op 
May 2nd in London. 


Mr F. Le Neve Foster, chairman and join; 
managing director, presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said: The group net profi; 
shown on the profit and loss account for th: 
year, after making provision for depreciation 
taxation and the other items mentioned 
therein, is £45,047, as against £60,082 fo, 
the previous year, which represents , 
moderate reduction. On the other hand, the 
trading profit at £110,346 shows a steep {ali 
from the record figure for 1948 of £216.96? 
out of which we were able to make provision 
of £24,500 for deferred repairs, in addition 
to the provisions for taxation and depreciy- 
tion and to include in the latter certain special! 
writings down which we took the opportunity 
of making. While this retrogression in resy|ts 
is disappointing, the comparison is brought 
into better perspective when I point out tha 
Oa present figures approximate those for 


The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 30 per cent, making with the interim 
dividend of 10 per cent. already paid a total 
distribution of 40 per cent. for the year, 
which is the same as last year. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


Your company is still in a remarkably 
strong financial position, and the consolidated 
balance sheet shows that the net tangible 
assets covering reserves and the issue of 
ordinary share capital amount to a figure of 
£512,627, which equals approximately 23s. 
per 5s. ordinary share. 


It was the intention of the board, when 
conditions permitted, to rectify to some extent 
this abnormal disparity between the value of 
the nominal ordinary share capital and the 
value of the capital actually employed in the 
business by a free issue of bonus shares. In 
view, however, of the trading recession i 
appeared to be desirable to defer this opera- 
tion until the outlook was clearer. In the 
meantime the ban on bonus issues has 
unfortunately been reimposed, which makes 
it impossible at the present time, except 10 
the extent of an issue up of £50,000. The 
board will keep the consideration of this 
problem before it. 


SALES 


In the early part of last year, it was evident 
that many of the trades which we supply 
were overbought, and severe competition, with 
price cutting, developed for the orders which 
were about. I am satisfied, however, tha 
we obtained a satisfactory share of the orders 
available. The name Davis and Timmins is 
held in very high regard in the trade ane 
we have proved beyond doubt that we can 
effectively meet a competitive market and a 
the same time give to our customers the high 
quality products which have so long been 
associated with our name. 


Although 1949 has been rather disappont- 
ing in results, I firmly believe that internally 
it has been a year of marked progress. Look- 
ing at the state of our order book and temp? 
of sales and production, prospects appe! 
better today ken they were when last | 
addressed you. Future results must, how- 
ever, of necessity be dependent to a large 
extent on external conditions over which we 
have no control. Nevertheless, given a fa" 
chance by those conditions, I have eve‘) 
confidence that the firm will continue to £'¥¢ 
a gcod account of itself and still further extend 
its unri goodwill in the trade. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Kemsley Newspapers Limited will be 
held on Tuesday, May 23rd, 1950, at 
Kemsley House, London. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Viscount Kemsley, 
creulated with the report and accounts : — 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
for the group for the year under review 
hows trading profits and sundry income 
»mounting to 41,892,440, a decrease of 
(398,973 on the comparable figure for 1948. 
During the year there was an improvement 
in revenue from sales of mewspapers and 
‘om advertisements. This was exceeded, 
however, by an increase in wages, salaries, 
ihe charge for newsprint and general costs. 


The provision for taxation amounts to 
{1,004,450, compared with £1,249,224 last 
vear. and after leaving £52,769 in sub- 
_sidiaries, against £150,707 in 1948, and 
bringing in the balance brought forward from 
the previous year Of £303,816 there is a 
balance available of £1,090,916, which com- 
pares with £1,299,316 last year, when 
£200,000 was included in respect of taxation 
provided in previous years, but no longer 
required, Dividends on the two classes of 
preference stock and the interim dividend of 
§ per cent., less tax, paid on the ordinary 
stock, absorb £349,250, and it is proposed 
to provide £40,000 for depreciation of British 
Government securities and to transfer 
£300,000 to general reserve, making that 
fund £4,000,000. 


We now recommend a final dividend on 
the ordinary stock of 7 per cent., less tax, 
at 9s. which, with the interim dividend, 
makes 12 per cent., less tax, for the year, 
being the same as for 1948. 


There then remains a balance carried for- 
ward in Kemsley Newspapers Limited of 
£305.416. The total amount of the carry 
forward in the consolidated balance sheet is 
£555,852, compared with £547,802 in 1948. 


Revenue reserves, excluding the income tax 
reserves, are up by £334,584 and now stand 
at £5,950,934. On the other side of the 
balance sheet, property, plant, machinery and 
equipment at £4,108,480 have increased by 
£170,534 after writing off £231,730 for 
depreciation, making capital expenditure dur- 
ing the year some £400,000. 


DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES 


From time to time since the war ended 
«ttention has been forcibly drawn to the un- 
reality of the present method of calculating 
cepreciation of plant, machinery and equip- 
ment for taxation purposes and of the serious 
handicap placed thereby upon those busi- 
nesses which desire to maintain themselves 
‘n first-class condition at every point. The 
rene view of depreciation allowances is 
‘hat their purpose is to permit the creation 
: what in effect is a reserve for replacement. 

his purpose is not now being achieved and 
Proper replacement can be undertaken only 
cy making fresh inroads into capiial. Even if 
“rect taxation is not to be reduced, the least 
industry can expect is that it should be made 
Possible for replacement costs to be ade- 
gree covered by depreciation allowances. 
will pe that the Millard Tucker Committee 

“produce practical proposals to this end. 


CIRCULATIONS 


In general, the circulations of our news- 
eee have been well maintained. The in- 
ue demand for a Sunday newspaper of 
hl — quality and authority is respon- 
we tor the steady progress of The Sunday 





Times and for its predominance in circula- 
tion in its field. The Sunday Empire News, 
although published in Manchester, with its 
circulation of well over 2,000,000—of which 
a substantial proportion is in the South 
—can claim to rank as a newspaper of 
national standing, At the same time, the 
Sunday Chronicle, published in London and 
Manchester, continues to provide a family 
newspaper of popular appeal. 

So far as our daily provincial newspapers 
are concerned, surveys give gratifying con- 
firmation of the completeness of the coverage 


, they provide in their areas. Careful collabora- 


tion between editorial and circulation depart- 
ments has enabled us tc extend the range 
of our provincial evening newspapers, and, 
iM aggregate over the year, this group of our 
publications showed an encouraging increase 
in total circulation. 

The average circulation during 1949 of our 
companion papers, the Daily Graphic and the 
Sunday Graphic, showed an advance on the 
figures to which we were limited when 
circulation was pegged, and both these 
publications maintained theiz standing and 
reputation as the quality picture newspapers. 


ADVERTISING 


To the advertiser the quality of a news- 
paper’s readership is of scarcely less impor- 
tance than its extent. The purpose of the 
advertiser is to sell his goods and therefore 
he desires to direct his appeal to those of 
sufficient substance to buy and to continue 
buying. It is because advertisements in our 
newspapers bring results that I am able to 
give a good account of our experience in 
1949. Additional newsprint enabled us to 
offer to advertisers larger spaces and more 
frequent publication. This accorded well 
with the increased availability of goods and 
the return to trade generally of more com- 
petitive conditions than had been known since 
the outbreak of war. 


Nevertheless, demand has been affected by 
the process of nationalisation. My view is 
that no great business which is selling to the 
public, whether under private enterprise or 
nationalisation, can succeed without a policy 
of steady advertising, skilfully prepared and 
distributed. Even monopolies ignore this 
truth at their peril. 


“THE SUNDAY TIMES” BOOK EXHIBITION 


By every reckoning the resumption of The 
Sunday Times Book Exhibition last Novem- 
ber was an outstanding success. During its 
run of thirteen days it proved the most 
popular exhibition of any kind ever held at 
Grosvenor House. More publishers took 
stands than at any previous exhibition, many 
more books were sold, and attendances at 
the special lectures reached the remarkable 
figure of 19,000—a tribute to the many 
famous authors who once again offered their 
services. 


The highlight was the presentation of The 
Sunday Times £1,000 Prize for Literature to 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who marked the 
occasion with a memorable speech, in which 
he referred to the “very important line of 
guidance” given by the literary columns of 
The Sunday Times. 


Before the close of the Exhibition it was 
known that Grosvenor House would not be 
similarly available in 1950. - Looking to the 
future, we shall, of course, aim to renew the 
Exhibition as soon as possible, and we have 
the assurance of the kind and extremely effec- 
tive co-operation of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 






INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


SIR RUSSELL KETTLE’S ADDRESS 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales was held on May 3rd in 
London. 

Sir Russell Kettle, F.C.A., in the course 
of his presidential address, said: The total 
membership increased during the year by 
499 to 14,632, of whom 5,830 or 40 per cent. 
are in practice. My attention has been drawn 
to more than one published statement indi- 
cating that a high premium is required in 
order to enter into articles and that accord- 
ingly it is impossible to become a chartered 
accountant without considerable financial 
means. Before the last war it probably was 
usual for a premium to be required, but this 
was not so in every case. During recent 
years, however, the articles submitted for 
registration include a large proportion where 
no premium has been paid and many of them 
provide for a small graduated salary during 
service. 

The Council has observed suggestions that 
admission to the Institute is being regulated 
by increasing the requirements for a pass. 
The Council has stated categorically that no 
such policy has been or is being contem- 
plated, and that there has been no alteration 
in the requirements for a pass in any of 
the examinations, 


NATIONALISATION 


We have experienced a _ considerable 
volume of nationalisation during the past five 
years. The benefits of nationalisation are a 
matter on which each individual holds his 
own views. There is, however, One respect 
in which we know to our cost that nationalisa- 
tion carries no benefit. I refer to the lors cf 
audit work. In the case of coal nationalisa- 
tion, the controlling board decided against 
the use of independent professional accoun- 
tants to carry out local audit work—work 
which is technically “ internal auditing,” but 
which in practice is comparable with the 
auditing of subsidiary companies. 

Fortunately for the profession and the 
public, the British Transport Commission 
did not follow the earlier precedent. The 
Commission decided to make use of the 
services of independent professional accoun- 
tants for local work. 

In submitting a memorandum to the 
Tucker Committee on taxation of trading 
profits, the Council avoided raising specific 
fine points which give rise to difficulty in 
practice as it was felt that most of the 
detailed difficulties would disappear if the 
broad principles recommended by the 
Council were adopted. 

I am sure you will agree that what is 
required today is not further complications 
in computing the amount to be paid by way 
of taxation. What is needed is to relate the 
taxable profits as closely and in as simple 
a manner as possible to those shown by the 
“true and fair view” required to be given 
in the profit and loss account. Moreover, 
taxation itself should be “true and fair.” As 
the Council stated in its memorandum to the 
Tucker Committee, the underlying difficulty 
at the present time is that taxation is too high 
for the health of business enterprises. It is 
largely this fact which has resulted in the 
pleas made in recent years for new principles 
of profit ascertainment based on replacement 
costs. 

Jointly with the Law Society the Council 
has made representations on this vital matter 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and we 
are grateful to him for having recognised in 
his Budget statement that there’ is pons need 
for inquiry. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


ALL-TIME RECORD OF PRODUCTION AND TURNOVER 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, 
Limited, will be held at the registered office, 
8, Leicester Street, London, W.C., on 
Thursday, 25th May. 

The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the chairman, Mr Harold St. J. 
Judd, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 31st 
December, 1949: — 

The form of presentation of the annual 
accounts has this year been further developed 
and simplified by the introduction of a con- 
solidated profit and loss account in columnar 
form, incorporating the appropriation account 
of the holding company, in place of separate 
profit and loss accounts for the holding com- 
pany and for the group. The group trading 
profit for the year 1949 amounted to 
£1,315,311 as compared with the adjusted 
amount for 1948 of £1,168,273. 

Owing to complications arising out of the 
liquidation of subsidiary companies in 1948, 
it has been found necessary to amend the 
trading profit figure as published for 1948 
from £1,216,153 to £1,168,273 and likewise 
on the other side of the consolidated profit 
and loss account, provision for income tax is 
adjusted from £356,887 to £310,967. These 
adjustments have no material effect as the net 
figures in the consolidated profit and loss 
account for 1948 remain as originally pub- 
lished. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The group profit after taxation amounted 
to £468,782 compared with £451,068 in 1948; 
after adjustment for special items of a non- 
recurring nature, which in 1949 amounted to 
a net credit of £5,697 compared with £65,064 
in 1948, the net group profit resulung is 
£474,479 compared with £516,132 in 1948. 

The holding company profit for the year, 
£389,501, shows an increase over 1948 of 
£56,330, but it should be borne in mind that 
in 1948 only part of a year’s trading of the 
factories of the liquidated subsidiary com- 
panies was reflected in the holding company’s 
profit and loss account. 

The board have considered it advisable, 
on account of the continuing high replace- 
ment cost of plant and equipment, to make a 
further substantial appropriation of £150,000 
to plant replacement reserve, increasing that 
reserve to £250,000. They bave also set aside 
to staff benevolent account a further sum of 
£30,000, increasing the balance on_ that 
account to £130,000. As to dividend, the 
board recommend a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 10 per cent. less income tax, 
to maintain the distribution for the year at 
15 per cent. 

The credit balance carried forward on the 
holding company profit and loss account 
shows an increase of £67,791 at £210,712; 
similarly the group balance is increased by 
£110,129 to £316,420. 

The balance sheets of the holding company 
and the group reveal a state of increased 
strength and fluidity. It will be observed that 
a substantial portion of the company’s and 
of the group’s holding government 
securities was realised during the year and 
that a loss was incurred on this transaction. 
The proceeds of their sale are the main con- 
tribution to the increase in the items cash at 
bankers and in hand. 

The results as set forth again reflect an 
all-time record of production and turnover. 
Your company has continued to carry 
additional burdens by way of increased costs, 
but these have been offset by further im- 
provements in mechanisation and the fruits 
of technical research, such as a high degree 


of fuel economy, which has been attained. 

As I last stated the average price increase 
of glass containers has so far approximated 47 
per cent. over prices prevailing in 1939, 
which, I believe, ranks with the best records 
of any industry in curbing price increases. 
There is every indication that we shall be 
compelled slightly to increase our selling 
prices in the near future, depending upon the 
Government decision as regards freight rates 
and other rising costs. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT 


The installation of the Stem Table Glass 
automatic machine unit has proved to be 
highly successful. A variety of stem glasses 
has been produced of excellent quality and 
attractive design. These stem glasses have 
been well received wherever introduced and 
an important quantity ear-marked for export 
has been sold, taking up that part of the 
production for the balance ot this year. 

Much credit is due to the St. Helens 
management, techi.ical staff and operatives 
for the manufacturing success of this venture. 


EXPANSION OF OUTPUT 


Over the years you will have noted the 
steady expansion of your company’s output. 
This expansion has run in cycles wherein 
from time to time a point has been reached 
of apparent peak production as related to 
market requirements. In due course this 
peak has proved to be insufficient to meet 
your company’s ability to sell, both for home 
and export markets. ; 

Notwithstanding the tendency for the 
sellers’ market to disappear, your company 
now requires additional production, con- 
sequently the possible areas of expansion have 
been closely examined and applications for 
licence have been filed for additional build- 
ings and plant at one of our main factories 
where the physical properties of plant, public 
services, technical operatives end supervision 
make it possible for such expansion. 

Unfortunately we cannot meet the Govern- 
ment views as related to the distribution of 
industry. Existing plants in areas suitable to 
Government desires are not capable of taking 
on further expansion. Furthermore, a new 
factory in a development area is out of the 
question as trained technical skill is not avail- 
able to operate such factory when split off 
from one of your company’s existing plants. 

It is therefore to be hoped that as your 
company can only at this time undertake a 
major extension at the factory, to which 
reference has been made, in the exceptional 
circumstances the Government departments 
concerned will grant the necessary licences. 


CURRENT PROSPECTS 


Your company is in the fortunate position 
of manufacturing a very wide range of glass 
containers from tiny vials to 10-gallon acid 
carboys, so that some falling off in sales of 
certain types of bottles is being made up by 
increased sales of other types. 

Added to this feature are the activities of 
your group of companies engaged in the 
manufacture of metal and plastic closures 
plastic mouldings and metallic capsules and 
engineering. One very i rtant factor is the 
attractive range of Sher and Ravenhead 
tumblers and domestic glassware which has 
been so well completed by the addition of 
stem table glasses. 

Sales are satisfactorily maintained in both 
home and export markets and your company 
look forward with confidence as to the trading 
during the current year, providing there is no 
major industrial disruption. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PRODUCTION MAINTAINED 
MR. R. W. COOPER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the British 
Aluminium Company, Limited, was held on 
May 2nd in London. 


Mr R. W. » M., the 
in the course of his speech, ‘said : om 
duction of virgin ingot during the year w, 
 meoryper age | the same as last year and wa; 
all sold to the Ministry of Supply again » 
an unremunerative figure. We have not vet 
agreed a contract with the Ministry for 1959 
but negotiations are proceeding. 

The reconstruction of our reduction works 
at Kinlochleven is nearing completion, ani 
we should shortly feel the full effect of the 
economies resulting from the installation of 
new furnaces. The very much larger tas; 
of the reconstruction of our reduction works 
at Lochaber, involving very large furnace; 
of a new type, is progressing, and we aim 
not only at technical improvement but als 
at providing better working cenditions and 
eliminating any risk of complaint with 
regard to the emission of fumes. Until our 
modernisation programme is completed in 
1951 we shall not derive any benefit from our 
efforts, since increased efficiency is at present 
more than offset by the general disturbance 
to the precess caused by reconstruction work. 


MARKET CONDITIONS 


On the fabrication side, production wis 
slightly lower than in 1948. The home 
market, although umsatisfactory as to type 
and size of order, was fairly wel! maintained, 
but there was some reduction in exports, 
partly due to keen overseas competition from 
a number of sources and also due to difh- 
culties in the Indian market, which has 
always been one of our main export outlets, 
brought about by the decision of the Indian 
Government to impose heavy restrictions on 
the granting of import licences during the 
second half of the year. 

With regard to new plant, excellent pro- 
gress is being made with our additional strip 
mill at Falkirk, in which we are investing 
approximately £1,500,000. This will sur 
production during the second half of the 
current year, but we will not derive any 
benefit from its operations until 1%I. 
Development work is proceeding actively and 
we have a large number of interesting 
prospects in hand. 


PERIOD OF REORIENTATION 


Shareholders will appreciate that the 
industry is going through a profound am 
prolonged iod of reorientation. 
future of the great industry which we have 
built up over the past fifty years depends in 
our opinion on the establishment of low-cost 
ingot production in various parts of the 
world. We feel that it is essential that out 
company should take a leading part in this 
development. We are confident that ths 
work will ultimately be rewarded. 


Turning now to the accounts of the com- 
pany, the total profit for the year amounts © 
£1,463,218 compared with £1,860,142 for the 
previous year. We have transferred £200; 
to the reserve for increased cost of 
replacements, bringing it up to £450,000. 
General reserve has been increased 
£2,750,000 by an allocation of £125,000 


We recommend a final dividend of 6 per cent 
on the ordinary stock which, with the 4 P# 
cent. already paid, makes 10 per cent, © 
tax, for the year. os 

The report and accounts were unanimousy 
adopted, 
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BRUSH ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVEMENT CONTINUED 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
The Brush Electrical Engineering Company, 
Limited, was held in London on May 2nd, 
Sir Ronald W. Matthews, the chairman, 
presiding. ; 

e following is an extract from his state- 
om circulated with the report: and 
accounts : — 

The accounts show a continuance of the 
improvement apparent for the past two years 
ond, although earnings justify an increase in 
the rate of dividend, your directors, in con- 
formity with the policy of restraint in_ the 
distribution of profits, recommend a dividend 
on the ordinary stock of 6 per cent., less 
tax, making 10 per cent., less tax, for the 
vear, the same rate as for 1948. The group’s 
activities can be conveniently grouped er 
four main headings, Brush, Mirrlees, 
McLarens and Petters. 


VARIED ACTIVITIES 


The Brush Electrical Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, Loughborough: From 1946 to 
1949 the rate of receipt of orders at the 
Loughborough factory has risen sharply, not 
by reason of an exceptional demand for any 
particular product but as a result of pro- 
gressive balanced expansion in generating 
sets, electrical rotating machines, switchgear, 
transformers, steam turbines and oil engines. 
To cope with the vastly increased output, the 
factory has been rearranged and laid out on 
the most up-to-date lines. 


In my report to you last year I dealt at 
some length with the Ljungstrom Turbine 
which has been a prominent factor in our 
affairs over the last four years. During the 
year under review, turbines at Sunderland, 
York, Lincoln and Grimsby have been fitted 
with the new design of blading under the 
reconstrucuon programme. Results so far 
give your board every reason to believe that 
the design of the new blading has overcome 
the troubles and difficulties which were 
experienced in the past. The company also 
manufacture bus bodies, deliveries of which 


have shown a threefold increase from 1946 
to 1949. 


Mirrlees Bickerton and Day, Limited, 
Stockport : During the past year the factory 
has increased its production by nearly 50 
per cent., and some 90 per cent. of the total 
output has been exported. The 1949 total is 


ten times the average yearly output for 
1934-38. Sales for the year constitute a 
record and steps have been taken to increase 


‘the output by a further 50 per cent. Two. 


new ranges of heavy engines have been 
designed, which ‘it is believed will be in 
advance of anything in the oil-engine field. 


J. and H. McLaren, Limited, Leeds : ‘The 
remarkable rise in production which began 
in 1946 has been fully maintained and we 
have a full order book. The McLaren-Brush 
diesel-electric generating set, designed as an 
emergency plant to operate during power 
cuts, has been installed throughout the 
country and exported in large numbers. 


Petters, Limited, Staines : The production 
of the Petter engine is undertaken at two 
factories, the small diesel and petrol engines 
at Staines and the larger SS engines at 
Loughborough. The factory at Staines is 
producing to the limit of its capacity and we 
have obtained a licence to erect additional 
buildings. We are arranging distribution 
throughout America at prices competitive 
with American-produced engines. It is hoped 
that by the middle of this year substantial 
orders will be forthcoming to offset the 
inevitable decline of orders from the sub- 
continent of India. 

The report was adpoted. 


JOHN BARKER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The fifty-seventh ordinary general meeting 
of John Barker and Company, Limited, was 
held on April 28th in London. 

Mr Trevor A. Bowen, D.L., J.P., chairman 
and joint managing director, in the course of 
his speech, said: The profit for the year, 
before deducting taxation, is £976,624. Of 
this amount, taxation absorbs £452,724, leav- 
ing a net profit of £523,900. This compares 
with the relative figures for the previous year 
as follows: Profit £992,104, less taxation 
£508,456. Net profit £483,648. 

We have a difficult time before us. We 
can hardly expect our turnover to increase 
in the same ratio as last year, and the trend 
of all operating expenses is, continually in- 
creasing, thus adding to our problems, but I 
can assure you that our organisation is 
flexible and strong, and with the good will of 
all concerned will be able to cope with emer- 
gencies as far as possible. 

On a previous Occasion I referred to the 
burden of taxation and local rates. The latter 
especially weighs heavily on a business own- 
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ing extensive and valuable premises, and since 
the new rates which are now in operation 
show increases in many Cases, we shall be 
faced. with an additional burden during the 
coming year. : 

With regard to the profit and loss account, 
our gross profit is down by £62,439. Other 
income shows an increase of £31,553 and 
total expenses are down by £15,406, the final 
result being a profit of £976,624. Of this 
taxation takes £452,724 or, say, 46 per cent., 
a very serious toll, and, if we add to this the 
increasing burden of rates, you will realise 
how heavily handicapped modern business 
is. 

The report was adopted. 





B. MORRIS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of B. Morris 
and Sons, Limited, was held on May 3rd in 
London. 

_Mr A, J. May (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
The profit for the year shows considerable 
increase against 1948, and this will enable 
us to recommend a 10 per cent. dividend, and 
increase the carry forward to £5,105. The 
stock figure shows a small decrease, but we 
are well placed at present as regards stocks 
of raw material, and are only just beginning 
to feel the effects of devaluation as regards 
the dollar countries. No doubt things will 
adjust themselves in due course. 

The cigar side of the business is suffering 
very much from the importation of cigars 
from abroad, and in view of the unemploy-~ 
ment amongst the operatives in that branch 
of the trade, it is time the powers that be 
gave us some protection against the imported 
afticle. Very good cigars have always been 
made in this country, and with a little help 
from the Government, there is no reason why 
this part of the industry shculd not provide 
full employment for the operatives. We have 
done everything possible to maintain this side 
of the business with a certain amount of 
success. Fortunately, we also make. cigarettes 
and various tobaccos: Adverse factors are 
always operating in business today, and the 
only one we have not been able to get over 
is the excessive taxation which is taking con- 
siderably more than half of the profits. 

It is extremely difficult to forecast the 
future, but you can rest assured that every 
effort will be made by all connected with the 
company to produce another good result for 

1950. 

The report was adopted. 





NOTICES: 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 


ISSUE OF 589,789 NEW ORDINARY SHAR@&S 

Notice is hereby given that the Certificates in respect of the new 
Ordinary Shares provisionally allotted on January 25, 1950, will 
ss hace ny’s Office at Stafford in accordance with 
‘he terms of the Provisional Allotment Letter, after May 16, 1950, 
‘o the persons in whose names the Stock has been registered. 

: is prepared to act on instructions from 
authorised persons to send these Stock Certificates to an address 


be issued from the Com 


The Com pany 


OUR APPOINTMENTS BUREAU WELCOMES ENQUIRIES 


from Professional Men, Directors and Higher Executives y 

have vacancies for secretaries with a University standard of train- 

For interview ae Employers, students are selected fram among 
e 


ing. 
those who have com 
Diploma. 


duly 


charged for this service. 
THE APPOINTMENTS DIRECTOR, 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES, 
170, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. KENsington 3228. 


who 


ted their course with the full London College 


In accordance with our established custom, no fees are 


Please write or telephone to: — 










































































other than the registered address of the Stockholder concerned, 
provided that such instructions are received by the Company not 
aier than the first post on Monday, May 15, 1950, 








{ PPLICATIONS are invited for an appointment in the research 
and Epensation of a major industry, at a salary of between £1,000 
a 4 £1,400, according to experience and qualifications. 
coon otk, Which requires initiative, involves the 
fonomic, industrial and sociological problems. 








study of 


ptualifications or experience in economics would be valuable, but 
this seal requirement is a capacity for critical analysis and clear 
ase Should preferably be between 30 and 40. 

parton gations, stating age, education, qualhications and _ full 


ars of experience, should be sent to Box 416 


COST ACCOUNTANT is required by a well-known manufacturing 


\ 


firm, The appointment i 
be giy s a responsible one and preference will 
deen to a Chartered Accountant. ‘The immediate salary and con- 


. are good and the ts exce pati invited 
from mey prospects excellent. Applications are inv 
tom men aged about 35 years,--Full deiails of experience to Box 406. 


Wane to purchase Manufacturing Wholesale and Retail 
Grocery, Provision and Fruit and Vegetable Businesses. Must 
be good established running concerns. Price in accordance with 
Assets per Accounts. State turnover, and location, etc. Completely 
confidential.—Box 668, Robertson & Scott, Edinburgh, 2. 








Ces £1,000 to £100,000 sought by Wholesale and Retail Food 
Distributors for Expansion Purposes and for additional orks 
Capital by old-established and thoroughly sound linked Scoitis 
Concerns; Merchants, Banks, Trusts, and Individuals are particularly 
invited to apply. Terms commensurate with investment. Other 
Banks considered.—Box 667 Robertson & Scott, Edinburgh, 2. 














OST Accountant, age 27, seeks post offering greater scope for 
initiative and responsibility. Experienced all departments except 
sales. Special reference to systematising and reorganising, budgetary 
control, statistics, capital expenditure, purchasing and stores organi- 
sation, wages. —— of controlling staff. Home or abroad. 
Minimum salary £600.—Box 403. 


“F. GRILL & CAFE (6, Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus) now 
e celebrating 25th Anniversary Year, locks forward to much 
‘happy returning’”’ by customers, 
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Company Notes 


imperial Chemical Industries — Group 
profit before taxation for the year 1949, after 
providing £4,500,000 (£3,500,000) central 
obsolescence and depreciation, amounted to 
£17,323,509 compared with £22,955,579 for 
1948. Taxation absorbed £6,496,828 
(£11,058,523); group net profit was 
£10,346,480 (£11,495,184), of which £554,977 
(£644,770) was retained by subsidiaries. 
Future tax reserve takes £2,215,000 in respect 
of deferred Jiability arising from initial 
allowances. The dividend of 10 per cent 
(same) requires £3,330,697 (£3,164,162). 

Royal Mail Lines.—Consolidated net profit 
for 1949 was £727,693 compared with 
£563,582 in the previous year after crediting 
£129,740 (£198,926) applicable to previous 
years. Taxation amounted to £1,028,177 
(£1,060,913). The dividend of 74 per cent 
is repeated. 


Chloride Electrical Storage.—After depre- 
ciation and other provision, including 
£165,000 (£477,500) stocks reserve and 
£1,007,409 (£957,133) for taxation, group 
profit rose from £317,039 to £791,232 in 
1949. A final dividend of 74 per cent is re- 
commended on the increased capital. 

Lancashire Steel Corporation. — Con- 


solidated net profit increased from £696,177 
to £950,558 in 1949 after provision of 


£335,000 (£349,013) depreciation and 
£1,050,000 (£900,000) taxation; reserve 
appropriations are: taxation equalisation 


£65,000 (£150,000), stocks £100,000 (nil) and 
general £450,000 (£200,000). The dividend 
on the “A” and “B” ordinary stocks is 8 
per cent (same) for the year. 


Swan and Edgar.—Net profit amounted 
to £176,047 (£96,649) in the year to January 
31, 1950. The dividend for the year is 10 
per cent (9 per cent). 

C. and J. Weir.—Group net surplus for 
1949 including £52,929 profit on devaluation 


amounted to £385,089 (£386,932) ; taxation 
took £604,929 (£456,214) The dividend of 
40 per cent is repeated. 


Anglo- Newfoundiand Development.— 
Net profit of the group declined from 
$6,046,380 to $2,868,585 in 1949. A divi- 
dend of $1 per share has been declared 
(same). 


Union-Castle Mail Steamship.—Group 
net profit for 1949 was £2,171,012 
(£1,922,689), including miscellaneous credits 
not attributable to the year’s trading, 
£318,066 (£201,518), and a full year’s trad- 
ing profit of King Line. Taxation of 
£1,826,417 (£1,840,143) has been deducted. 
The dividend of 8 per cent is unchanged for 
the year. 


Babcock and Wilcox.—After charging 
£1,203,582 (£890,750) taxation, group net 
profit for 1949 was £1,186,934 (£894,489). 
The dividend of 15 per cent has been main- 
tained on the increased ordinary capital. 


Johnson and Phillips.—Group trading 
profit, excluding the Scottish subsidiaries, 
amounted to £606,871 (£610,805) in 1949; 
net profit was £253,794 (£239,181). The 
dividend of 15 per cent on the enlarged 
capital absorbs £110,032 (£88,028). 


Associated Electrical Industries.—Con- 
solidated profit in 1949 amounted to 
£6,707,000, compared with £5,412,000 in 
the previous year; net profit of the group 
was {2,685,000 (£2,522,000). The dividend 
of 15 per cent is unchanged. 

Pressed Steel.—After deduction of 
£1,095.480 (£723,453) for taxation, net profit 
for 1949 amounted to £860,399. (£553,538). 
A final dividend of 10 per cent is proposed on 
the higher capital. 


C. A. Parsons.—Net profit for 1949, after 
providing £414,000 (£102,500) taxation, was 
£407,475 (£178,735). A total distribution of 
15 per cent (125 per cent) is recommended 
for the year. 
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Investment Statistics 


Capital Issues 


British Electricity Authority. om iss 
opened and closed on Friday, May 5th 
the issue of £150 million 3: per cone 
guaranteed stock, 1976-79 at £99 per cent. 


H. and c. Simonds.— Additional deben- 
ture capital is to be raised by the issue a 
£98} per cent of £1,000,000 4 per cen: 
redeemable debenture stock with 1939 - 
final redemption date. F 


Stilfontein Cold Mining.—Underwritigs 
of the £2,000,000 5} per cent convertibje 
unsecured loan stock, 1954-60 has been com- 
pleted. Firm applications on underwritins 
terms have ben received for £650,000 of th: 
new stock, : 


Rhodesian Breweries.—Sharcholders are 
to be offered 800,000 5s. ordinary shares a 
5s. 6d. per share. Allotment to United 
—— residents will be limited to 181,80 
shares, 


* 
New Price Issues 
Issue | Price, 
Issue Price | May 3, 

e ihe re oe ee eS aR | 1950 
Boots (20/- paid)..........+- 35/0 | 32/1,—32/, 
Culcutta Elec., Deb.......... 98 9293 
East Africa 34% (£50 paid) ..| 974 2§—25 pm 
English Elec., Deb. ......+.- 99 1034 —104} 
Fisons, 44° Deb. ....+.++.- 98 99}—100 
Howardsgate Trust ......... de 16/9—17/3 
Palestine Elec. ......+-++5++ i 20/0 | 21/9-—-22/0 
Pilkinton’s, Pref. (10/- paid). | 20/6 | 10/7j—ll/lj 
Quorn Specialities..........- 1/4* | 1/4}-1/6 
SNE GIS baie ccccaebecss | 4/0 | 4/9-5/0 
Silvertown Services .....++.- gd | 14/3—15/3 
Steel, lst Mort. Deb. .....+.. 100° | 98—100 
eee Se 98 | 100}—100} 
Uganda, 54% (£50 paid) ... 98 1j—lpm 
Ultramar, Deb. ........+++. 100 «=| = (109—111 
Virginia, O.F.S....6..600086- 5/0 |12/44—12/10jpm 

ce, Oe CROs wee awh ad Sa A 14—24 pin : 

*Placing. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 


Notes on the following company reports 


appear in the Supplement : Imperial Chemical Industries ; Cunard Steam-Ship ; Stewarts and Lloyds 





Prices, 
Year 1959 
lan. i to May 3 


Price, | 
Name o! Security 
1950 


Low 


High 
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7 la |Wark S 2h% ma 101 6 210/199 
19127 0 War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51 101 10 230;1 9 9 ; } » Hi iti } f d 
101; | 101f War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1951-52) 101# | 101g | 012 7/116 34 9% | 95 | ib (a) Haustectio Soe iseeres. | 98h 98, (37 i 
101g | 100% |War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952-54) 101% | 1018 | 017 9/2 1 1A 100) | eof d) id) |\Birmingham 23% 1955-57... 0 |210 
a. | ie > oO 2 ( Birmingham 2$% 1955-57..), 100 100, | 21 
30023 exch. Stk, 24% Feb. 15, 1955... 1008 | 100% |1 111/2 3 1] 8 7H | 50 c| 60 c¢ \Anglo-American 1o/-.| 7 7% 319 4 
101g | 100} || War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56) 101 101} 132 4;}2 6:5 ah | 6% | 2 6! +» a |lAnglo-Iranian Oil £ Se 6 6} 40 6 
102, | 101} |'Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57.|| 102% | 102k |1 5 4/211 44 14/9} 67/9| 5) 10 b lAssoc. Electrical. Ord, fi...|| 72/ 72/6 |429 
103, | 102 Nat. Def. 39% July 15, 1954-58. 103 | 103 | 1 511/213 7H 80/6| 171/6| 2% @| 15 6 \\Assoc.Port Coan Ona {il 80/- | 80/- | 512 6 
105i 1018 || War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59.) 1023 | 102 1 7 3/214 14 19/9; 17/03) 40 ¢| 4 ¢ ||Austin Motor, Ord. Stk. 5/-, | 19/6 19/6 | 616 % 
9948 | 96% Sav. Bonds 3% Aug. ag <3 | 9 114 4,3 1114 70/7} 66/-| ia 7 b ||Barclays Bank. Ord. ‘B {i..| 68/6 69/6 |4 07 
99% 974 | Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61. | 99 | 1 9 2/211 10/7] 140/- | 129/-| $5 @| 129 6 |\Bass Ratcliff, Ord, £1......|| 136/10}, 136/10} 310 2% 
98 95 |/Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69../| 97x, | 96§ | 117 4/3 5 Ol] 95/3) 89/6, 8 @| 12 b/|\British Oxygen £il235) 92/6xd| 90/6 | 4 8 5 
wy gh enn a ag Nose, Mas} | TS Sb | ell FS) tee Keartaalty On fae eance] aye | Set EL 
Se : ‘ ; i i 17 10 | “ r *eeeeeee 8h 
935§ | 91 Sav. Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67) 93xd $2 1117 71/3 1 2 3) 28,9 | Srl § inoue fish 29/9 29/9" $11 
| ot [Ste Bonde 3% ug is 19615, "ost | 195 [saute tS 63/1l) $9/14, 18 ¢| 18 ¢ (Dunlop Rubber, Ord. iv) eye | 694i} 
ecto nag = i | | | 7 6/Imp., Ind., Ord. Stk. £1! 42/9 41/10)xd 
105% | 100 ‘\Consols 4%(aiter Feb, 1, 1957).), 103 | 1028 | 2 3 2) 3 18 10f| 106/3| 95/- | e| Itmmperial Tobecs i 6 55 
4 91t |\Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961).|| 93 215 > 315 Sf 33/74) 29/7 | sane, 484 6 | imperial Tobacco, £1.......|| 102/6 | 101/10} 
Coav. 3 «|| 0 ¢| 10 ¢|\Lanes. Cotton, Ord, Stk. fi.) 33/- | 33/- 615 
70} 664 | Treas.Stk.2)% (afterApr.1,1975)| 6 6% 12 0 5 313 Bf 44/6) 39/3" 10 \ nile o 
; | 0 te - 15 00 
| at ite eee eet ee 2 011 314 6f 63/-| 51/3| 15 ¢| 15¢\iLondon a Brick, Ord, Stic i. 58/9 se (5 4 
| So |Waietasicichebateisse) stp! fifa $2 ¢)3H 24 3) V3] ins) Ne leh yam ora ste tor] 07" | We 8 | 
a | os |Consols 2 eae | 69% | 68) [2 0 0,31 ’ : 8a) 4 bP. & 9. Det. Stk. {1...000-|) 42/- | 42/4 5 
I T ‘ eeeecesecsecs ii i 210 32} 27. 77 17 ‘a? 1 29 0 
a MS leds it eo ae a teh otk | Sst | 119 10 138 14 Sern] Sore! the!’ hc isteceme ek Liotta Bel Ti] says | ss/xdl 418 4 
50; | 6° \Brt Tpr.$%,G4 Julyh iove-ss! 89 | sot (2 Lar! sar of eget) OS) 48,8) 2h | Shell TransprOrd-Stk.fi) 61/3 | 62/5 sur 
ct | Sf Boctocsvcr apt wweets sit | Sh |3 0°34 3 le) ooh] “at) HE lmao) at | et 38 
| % May 1, * 87 86 3 23 311 lo 46/44) - 1S @) 29} | Woolworth (F. W)). -| 44/6 446 318 8 
{ j : , 





Redemption yields are worked out on the tion th 
repaid at latest date. Such yields are marked ‘I’, To th 
One Sia ok se en oe vee © eee eo 
are calcula after allowing for tax 
aed ones te OF tae 


E 
a} 
z 


after capital bonus. 





thio vale have lo. one saseption (a) Interim. () Final. 1) Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly. (4) Assume! 
arliest date and marked ‘e’. dividend 184% after capital bonus.  (@) To tatest redemption date. —t Free of tae 
at %. inf (f) Flat yield. (m) Finai dividend on increased capital, Yield basis 35%. (n) Yield basis 261% 





THE ECO 


EXCH 


For the 
ordinary 1 
ordinary ©€X! 
to sinking 
sinking func 
accrued sin 
with a sur 
ponding per 


ORDINARY 


ee 
Revenue 


—— 


ORDINAR’ 

REVENUE 
Income Tax. . 
Sur-tad ..-- 
Estate, etc., D 
Stamps... +++ 
Profits Tax .. 
E.P.Ts 2. +3 
Other Inland 
SpecialContril 
Total Inland 


CustOms..... 
Exci0@ . oe: 


Total Custom 
Excise 


Motor Duties 
Surplus War $ 
Surplus Ree 
from Tradis 
P.O.(Net Ree 
Wireless Lice 
Sundry Recei 
Miscell, Rec 
n.Crown | 


lotal Ord. R 


Se_r-BaLan 
Post Office. 
Income Ta 
E.P.T. Re 


tal... 


Expendit: 


ORDINAR 
EXxPenbir' 
t. and M. 
Nat. Debt 
Payments t 
Ireland 
Other Cons 
Services . 


Total ‘ 
Supply Servi 


Total Ord. J 
Sinking Func 


Total (excl. 


Bal. Expd 


SeLF-Bava) 

Post Office 

Income T; 
E.P.T. Re 


Total ... 

ee 
After dec 

£3,038,239, 

the gross Ng 


Export Gua 


Post Office ; 
E.P.T, Refy 
Housing (T 


New Towns 
Miscellaneos 

S. 2(1) W 
Finance Act 








Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 29, 1950, total 


ory revenue was 4£81,778,000 against 
eany expenditure of £35,981,000 and issues 


sinking funds £10,000. Thus, including 
oe ond ean of £474,000 the deficit 
enn since April Ist is £212,000 compared 
as surplus of £23,170,000 for the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. 


yY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
—_ AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into t 





Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 
Esti- j renee 
mate, | Apr. 1, Apr. 1,] Week | Week 
— 1950-5 1949" 1950’ Jended | ended 
to __— to — April 
. 30, Apr. 29, EF a 
000 949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 
ORDINARY | | 
pees 1388000 76,659) 71,036] 17,103; 18,822 
Cur-tax ....-----| 120,000) 11,950, 10,150) 1,850) 1,700 
Estate, etc., Duties 195,000) 14,900 15,850) 2,900 5,900 
Stamp$...+-+++s> 50,000 an eeel ate U res ae 
of ond RS . 560) 2, é 
1 een | 270,00¢ 6,000 4 #00 - 
Other Inland Rev.| 00 ( ee. 
specialContributn.’ 4,500) 3,300 600 800 200 





fotal Inland Rev. 2028000 134,459) 115,956] 27,563, 28,072 








CastOMS vo0seses 870,650 61,227) 56,552118,048) 15,716 
EXCH ...0+ee- . 713,150) 51,900} 50,100} 32,902 33,701 
Total Customs and | 

Excise ........ 1583800 113,127) 106,652 50,950: 49,417 

ahaa notion cope bebasomintent 

Motor Duties 56,000; 2,632 2,822 247) 392 
Surplus War Stores 35,000, 1,116 955) 23 «954 
Surplus Receipts } 

from Trading...| 85,00@... sei 
P.O..NetReceipts)) —... 650, ... Wrld ... 
Wireless Licences. 13,000 940° = 1,000 940° +1,000 
Sundry Receipts 27,000 
Miscell, Receipts 45 37 198 

n.Crown Lands) 70,000 


lotal Ord. Rev... 3897800 


13,970 7,215) 5,472) 1,745 
266,939 234,974] 85,089) 81,778 
SeLF-BALANCING aateesaietaiaescaiiels i 
Host Office. . . 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T. Refunds 


11,900! 11,700 4,400. 4,000 
6) oa 


fotal .... ... 40756501 278,900: 246,788 89,496' 85.781 


172,150 
5,700 





















ssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 

i (¢ thousand) 

| Esti- - i 


se 
Expenditure | mate, . rr or. 1,] Week | Week 
1950-5 i {950 ended | ended 





i 


April 


April 
29, 





|_ £000 








RDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
int. and Man. of 


i 
1,109; 1,169 





Nat. Debt 490, 
ravinents to N 
Ireland 36, 965 1,154 
Other Cons. Fund j 
Services . 11, 4951 
Total... 2,123) 2.374 


Supply Services .. 


62,145 33,607 


64,268 35,981 
160, 10 





Total Ord. } xpd... 
Sinking Funds 





Total (excl, 
Bal. Expd.) 


64,428, 35,991 





Seur-BALANCING | 
Post Office... . | 
Income Tax on} 

E.P.T. Refunds. 


Total 


30s essing Exchequer balances by {553,025 to 





038,239, the other tions for the week decreased 
‘be gross National Debt by £35,735,680 to £25,843 million. 
; ; NET REC 3 (£ thousand 
Export Guarantees Act, me bivewika , seth 85 
NET ISSU sand 
Post Office and Telegraph — — 450 
et, Refunds CURE eee ORE toe eee 5 
oe 7 eGeves scant toy aus bas bp 
end 1947 meer Accommodation) Acts, 1944 hoes 
teal Authositiee | pans acs “vege “Sein Pease vs 
— Towns Act, 1946, “ae ‘Riise ace = 
“iscellaneous Financi Provisions Act, 1946: 
F ®. 2(1) War Damage : War Damage Commission 3,000 
mance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits... . 335 
10,690 





Tax Reserve Certs. 





1950 
Feb. < 
oa ae 
” 8 
ae 


Date of 
Tender 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Receipts 





8,607 


—_—— 


8,607 


PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 31,309 
Nat. Savings Certs. 800 
24% Def. Bonds... 340 
3%, Def. Bonds... . 570 
Other Debt :-— 

Internal ....... ” 

Ways & Means Ad- 
MONE Sis ck eas 11,320 
44,343 





FLOATING DEBT 


(4 million) 






Treasury 
Bills 





Tender! Tap 





2910-0 


4842-5 
| 
2910-0 
2920-0 
2920-0} 


| 
2210-0 | 2217-5 


2910-0; 1910-0 
2910-0 | 1925-5 


1952-1 
1958-0 
1959-2 
2930-0 1917-9 












Public of 
Depts. 








Ways and 
Means 
Advances 


Bank 











Eng- 


land 





-0 [5715-3 


5-0 | 5724-6 
-5 1 5747-3 
-0 [5781-8 


TREASURY BILLS 


{4 million) 


| 

Feb - j 210-0 | 504 

40 | 220-0 | 287 
17 | 230-0 | 294 
24 | 220-0 | 274 

Mar 3 | 230-0 | 324 
» 10 | 230-0 | 307 
» 17 | 230-0 | 274 

24 | 230-0 | 294 
31 | 250-0 | 273 
} 

Api. © | 240-0 | 30) 
» 4 |} 2so-vu | Wi 
» 21 | 230-0 | 306 
. 28 | 240-0 | 337 


Amount 


. aie . > & eS .. 
>on Mennwa@ min 




















r 






Average Cc 
Rate i 
of Aliot- | AHotted 
ment Min. 
- 
7° Rate 

10 5-44 

10 5°66 
210-0 10 6-44 56 
220-0} 10 5-96 69 
220-0} 10 5-75 65 
220-0 10 6-44 18 
23070} 10 23-23 57 
230-0 10 5:54 65 
230-0 10 5-98 79 
230-0 10 5-84 70 
230-0 10 (3-22 79 
240-0 iW 3eLd 73 
250-0 | 10 2-90 67 
250-0} 10 2-82 65 
240-01 10 2-84 60 


On April 28th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 


from May Ist to May 6th dated Monday to Saturday 
were accepted as to about 60 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum 
of £250 million are being offered for May 5th. For the 
week ending May 6th the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to a maximum of £20 million at 182 days. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 









otal, 
Week Ended Apr. 1 to 





Apr. 23, | Apr. 22, | Apr. 22, 
949 | 1950 1950 
avings Certificates :— 
GONE SS i vinsds concen 2,600 | 1,600] 5,250 
Repayments ............ 1,800 2,500 | 6,900 
Net Savings ............ 800 [Dr 900 \Dr1,650 
Defence Bonds :— + 
Meetings 6.5 Bees 740 | 335] 1,055 
Repayments ............ 724 1,335 3,374 
Net Savings ............ 16 'Dr1,000 \Dr2,319 
P.O. and Trustee Savings —! 
Banks :— 
Receipts........scccccees 8,577 | 12,634 | 37,970 
Repayments ............ 9,136 | 12,167 | 34,531 
Net Savings ............ Dr $59 | 467 3,439 
Total Net Savings......... 257 |Dr1,433 Wr 530 
Interest on certificates repaid 360 530 1,463 
Interest ysngee eee Shae 2,390 2,408 7,195 
Change in total remaining 

OS OPE EEO 287 \+ 445 t+ 5,202 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 























































MAY 3, 1950 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes Issued:- é Govt. Debt... 11,615,100 
In Circulation 1280,316,908 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,338,015 
partment .. 20,039,915 | Other Sees.... 37,002 
Coin {other 
than gold)... 9,883 
| Amt. of Fid.—————— 
ee 1300,000,000 
| Gold Coin and 
| Bullion (at 
| 248s. Od. per 
| oz. fine)..... 356,823 
1300,356,823 | 1300, 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital .....: 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 500,221,441 
TR an 3,268,993 Other Secs.;:— 55,551,361 
Public Deps.:- 197,166,354 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 8,385,149 | Advances... 21,781,659 
H.M. Treas. 178,781,205  Securities.... 769,702 
Special Acct. 
Other Deps.:- 366,725,013 | 
Bankers..... 277,972,174 | Notes........ 20,039,915 
Other Accts... 88,752,839 Coin......... 5,900,643 
581,713,360. 581,713,360 


* Including Exch 


uer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt an 


Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


million 








April | April | May 


oo |; Bi Ss 
ssué Dept. :— } 
Notes in circulation... .. -81282-7,1277-7|1280-3 
Notes in banking depart- j 
WUE ik ois te hk wie bes 17-7, 22-6) 20-0 
Government debt and 
enmuritien oie 5 ks 0 1299- 2\1299-3,1299-3 
Other securities......... 0-7 0-7) 6-6 
ME caeetbanananeasices 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 248/0 248/0 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— 
Public Accounts .......- 14-1) 13-9 18-4 
Treasury Special Account 169-8 169-8 178-8 
WUE Sve sas 0cen seks 293-3) 288-8 278-0 
CUMOTD cds catigh o0hk% 86-1, 89-5, 88-8 
MOON 44 sn vks er eenes 563-3; 562-0) 564-0 
Securities :-— | 
Government...........-. 510-9 501-0! 500-2 
Discounts, etc........... 23-7; 22-0} 21-8 
CNG cca os can beneeeks 23-3, 28-4 33-8 
We et rhea ere ie 557°9 551-4 555-8 
Banking dept. res......... 22-2; 28:4 25-9 
% | % % 
OM! iss 5 tani vin 4-1 5:0; 4-6 


cevicatecsiemieipsniidbiiallaniieditpiieainmabactassisitaaiipecieiiaiiatt ath ela i tea. 

* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue lowered from {1,350 million to £1,300 
million on January 11, 1950 


“THe Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 





PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
| May Apr May 
Group 3, 18, 2, 
; 1949 1950 


ee eeee 

eee enene 
Ree ewe eee eee 
eee eee 


seen eens 


Complete Index........ 


JOT TOD ain cnn 234-0 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of ’s official buying price for gold 
Sepemaier 19, 1949, and ga Tage ion Se paeeree 
t ing price to authorized 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :-— 























awkawouP 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


ate Gres lee Ene ; 2 
Tie Liab of members i iniled tothe exit maaner prescribed by Ordinance No, & 









CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY vaio U oF - + = $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . Ok + 66,000,000 
RESERVE LIAGILITY OF MEMBERS - - = $20,000,000 





Head Office : HONG KONG. 
Chairman and cut me Manager : Hosovaaste Sie Anrave Morse, C.B.E 
Leadon Ss 


Office : 
London Managers : 5. A. Gast, A.M. Dewcas Watsace, H. A. Maser 
















— MALAYA (CC NOR 
: on.) 

— — ‘Dembagy Kuala Lampw BORN! EO (Con. 
CEYLON Swatow Calcutta Malacca Sandakan 
Cotembo Tientsin INDO-OHINA Muar Taweu 
CHINA Haiphong Penang PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA(JAVA) Saigon Singapore Iloilo 

Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore Manil» 
*Chetfoo Surabaja Kobe (Orehard Road) SLAM 

*Dairea EUROPE Tokyo Sungei Patani Bangkok 
*Foochow Hamboarz Yokohama Teluk Ansoa UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons MALAYA NORTH KINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG Cameron BORNEO 

*Moukden Hong Koag Highland: Brunei Tow: USB.A. 
*Nanking Kowloon Ipoh Jeaselton New York 





Johore Bahru Kuala Belait San Fraacises 












SANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
Trustees a 


4 compreheasive service as ad Executors is also undertakes by the Bank's Truste: 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 









REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


ANNUAL eae EXCEEOS £18,000,000 


ASSETS EXCE £112,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EX €207 000,900 


CEED 
(1949 Accounts) 





MURRAY-WATSON 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


58, BROOK :TREET, LONDON, W.1 GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY WORCESTERSHIRE OUDLEY 3162 





THE CUNARD STE AM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventy-third Annual 
General Meeting of The Cunard Steam-Ship Company Limited will 
be held in Cunard Building (Fifth Floor), Pierhead, Liverpool, on 
Wednesday, May 24, 1950, at eleven o'clock a.m. 


(1) To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and Balance 
—— to December 31, 1949, with the Reports of the Directors and 
Auditors. 


(2) To sanction the declaration of final dividend for the year 1949. 

(3) To elect Directors in place of those retiring but who being 
eligible offer themselves for re-election. 

In accordance with the provisions of The Companies Act, 1948, 
special notice has been received of the intention to move at the 
above meeting a resolution for the re-election as a Director of the 
Company of the Rt. Hon. Lord Royden, C.H., who at the date of 
the meeting will be aged 79 years and who retires by rotation and 
offers himself for re-election, 


(4) To confirm re-appointment of Auditors, and to fix their 


remuneration. 
By Order of the Board, 
H. EAVES, Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. April 29, 1950. 
Note.—A Member entitled to attend and vote is entitled to appoint 


one or more proxies to attend and vote instead of him. A proxy 
need not also be a Member, 





YHE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.  masashone 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 


with the Ege of the Institute, 16, George Street, Mansion 
House, E.C.4 











pa BAY HOTEL—finest position in Cliftonville, An Hotel of 
distinction and charm offering every modern comfort and personal 
service; French chef; fully licensed.—Write for brochure to the new 
owners’ Manageress, Miss E. M, Johnson, or telephone Margate 385. 


COULD YOU ADDRESS 


public meeting to-night notes? RAPIDISM will 

develop tor you ()) mental slertnem, (2) personal courage 
Write now booklet to : 

THE RAPIDISM . 


G592, TUITION LONDON, S.W.19. 
(or call at 235 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square) 











‘Swi APER, L1., 
James's, London, S.W.. U.S. See: f a W.C2. Published = by Tue Economist Newsrp 


THE ECONOMIST, May 6, 1959 
Rn 





'mports/Exports 
Information about oe 
AUSTRALIA . .. «| toe conditions 


Business Opportunities, 
From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
information is collated relating to the above and 
many other subjects in the interests of British 
trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service, 


The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Gracechurch Street, Lendon, E.C.3. 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO, 


Established 1858 












BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1951 


For the purpose of prepari the Interest Warrants due July 1, 
1950, the BALANCES will be STRUCK at the close of business on 
June 1, 1950, after which date the stock will be transferred ex. 
dividend.—For Bank of Montreal, A. D. HARPER, Manager, 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. May 1, 1950. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE AND A QUARTER an CENT REGISTERED STOCK 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due July |, 
1950, the BALANCES will be STRUCK at the close of business on 
June 1, 195, after which date the stock will be transferred ex- 
dividend.—For Bank of ety tas Financial @ a the Govern- 
ment of Canada in London . HARPER, er, 47 Thread- 
needle Street, E.C.2. May i, tas0 





SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual General Meeting of share: 
holders will be held at the “ Salle d’Iéna,’’ 10 Avenue d'léna, Paris, 
on Tuesday, June 13, 1950, at ae 

Holders of not less than twenty-five shares, who are desirous of 
being present or represented at the Meet must prove at the 
Head Office of the Company. 1, rue d’ is, before 2.30 p.m. 
on Thursday, June 8, 1 that they have de ited their shares 
with the Company or with any of the Com eens S 9p appointed agents. 

Shares may be ee in don with M. Rothschild 
& Sons, who will, in due course, deliver a card a admission for 


the Meeting. 
MICHEL HOMOLLE, Le Directeur ( Général. 
Student wants Econ. Index, ‘47 and °'48.—Box 412. 


| NORANDA MINES LIMITED | 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share; payable in Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable 
June 15, 1950, to shareholders of record at the close o! 
business May 12 1950. 

Toronto, By Order of the Board, 
April 28, 1950. J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 



















The Economist’s Bookshop Ltd.— 


caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 


11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
West Env Branch; 30A Bury Street, St. James's 





S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, May 6, 195°. 
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